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INTEREST 
} Of theſe United Provinces. 


BEING 


A Defence. of the: 


Z7celanders Choice; 


a Wherein is ſhewne, 
I. That we ought unanimouſly to defend our ſelves, 


II. That if we cannot, it is better 10 be under England thar Frances 
in regard of Religion, Liberty, Eſtates, and Trade. 


111, That we are not yet come to that extremity, but we may remaine @ 
Republick, And that. our Compliance with England is the onely 
meanes for this. 


TOGETHER WITH 


| Severall Remarkes upon the preſent, and 


ConjeQures on the future Stateof Afﬀeaires in Europe, 
eſpecially as rela:ing to this Republick, 


By a wellwiſher to the Reformed Religion, and 
the wellfare of theſe Countries. 
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A Summary of the enſuing Treatiſe. 


SET He PREFACE, Wherein, the occqſion and reaſon 
on) of this Worke, The Authors ftares balanced with 
Os: others hopes, The neceſſity of nnanimity for, and 

M duty of fe defence. 


former. 

2. Arguments to prove this choice to be agreuble to our true In- 
treſt. The oft whereof is from our Religious concernements, Where» 
in is ſhewne how great a ſupport Religion is to a State, and how 
greatly it concernes ws to ſecure our Religion. 

3. = plea of France's granting us the liberty of our Religion, 
conmaerea, 

- ObjeFions from the danger of loſing onr Religitn under 
England ; from the Kings being 4 Papiſt, deſigning to ſetup Popery 
the increaſe, countenance, and tolleration of Papiſts as allſo from 
his joyning with France againſt #s, and Church Governement by 
Biſhops, all anſwered. 

5. A 2 Argument taken from Liberty. Wherein the different 
Kinds and degrees of Liberty, nnder all ſorts of Governement, are 
declared 5 and the probability of enjoymg greater freedome under 
England than France, argued; _. 

6. The 34 Argument #s the preſervation of onr Eſtates 5 in re» 
gard of Soldjers violence, Governors im == Publique Debts 
by obligation, and Revenues of the Romiſh Church. 

7. The 4" Argument from Trade. This (vis, Merchandiſe and 
Navigation ) our cheife ſecular Intreſt, And friendſhip with England 
to ſecure the ſame. England and we Competitors herein, what int- 
pled thereby in point of Intreſt, and Inference. The probability of 
getting more, 4s allſo enjoying the ſame with greater Peace under 
France, with other Arguments, largely debated 3 and the contrary 


evinced under England. 
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8. Several! other Arguments and enducements to incline us 
rather for England, briefly mentioned. With an inference from the 
whole preceding diſcourſe, that the friendſhip of England is to be. 
preferd before that of France, 

9. That we are not yet come to that extremity, but we may ſtill 
remaine a Republick, in regard of our owne ſtrength, and our 
Neighbors Intreſt, Englands eſpecially z that they had better loſe 
Scotland or Ireland, then let the French have theſe Provinces, This 
Way a Game at Hazard, Being engaged will goe through, and Par 
liament proven aſſiſt therein, 

Io. Compliance with England, the onely meanes of the Commons. 
wealths continuation, 

11, ConjeG@ures of future affaires, The motions of the enſuing, 
Summer likely tobe quickand great. As to this Republick, —_ 
England may get a bridleto curb #s, France the ſadle to ride us, Cole. 
a Snpernumerary girth, Munſter a bos off the crupper. Our con- 
dition deplored and conſolated. A neceſſary caution for England,,. 
another for the Orange Family. The Authors feares of what will” 
at laſt befall #s, The Spaniſh Netherlands a dying. The friend- 
ſhip of England and F ws at heart , and cannot live long. 
That . of Spaine and England ſound at heart , and will. recover, 
Ec. 

12. France's Ambition, Growing greatnes, The cauſes thereof. 
We and England in the fault. The Common Intreſt of Europe to op<- 
poſe France particularly declared of the Empire, Spaine, Etigland, 
Denmarke, and this Republick and Hans Townes. Tea 4 Sweden, 
Savoy, and Switzerland. The ballance of Enrope to be held even, 
and by whom. | 

13. The Concluſion of the whole Diſcourſe. 


To 


<% 


To the Impartial Reader, 


= Lithovgh in ſo ſmall a Tracate, it may be thought 
Y!] needleſsto give an account of the occaſion thereof ; 
yet I think my ſelf obliged for your further ſatis- 
Wt. faction, todo it briefly. The Author having been 
tl lately in Holand, found what the Zeelanders had 
done in the late Revolutions, miſunderſtood by 
| ſome, and variouſly cenſured by others, and there« 
| fore thought it worth his pains, fairly and modeſtly 
to vindicate the ſame, And the rather, becauſe he 
foreſees various pretexts will be deduced thence, 
anddivers interpretations be made thereof, which the Auchor hopes by his 
declaring the true intent and meaning, to free it from, That fo all thoſe, 
whoſe Curioſity or Intereſt leads them to inquire , might be acquainted 
with the true Graunds and Reaſons thereof ; and that neither the propenſity 
of ſome to the Frexch, nor the prejudice and pallion of others againſt the 
Engliſh, might make us run blindfold upon our ruine ; but that we may 
diſcern our true tereſt, and purſue it as occalionſhall require, For as all 
sfcRion to that which is not our real Intereſt, ſo all averſation from that 
which is, is madneſs and folly; which clouds Reaſon, precipitates Counſels, 
rans us apon extreams, and drives us into inevitable deftruction, many times 
b:fore we are aware, 
I know ſome will be apt to ſay, What need of this now ? The Storm is 
over, and the ſuppoſition of inability to defend our felves out of doors. 
If I thought ſo, 1 aſſure you I ſhould neither trouble my ſelf, nor others 
any further. But wh:ther it be my love to the Countrey, and delire of 
the welfare thereof ; or my jealoulte over the Factions of the Rulers, and 
tumultuouſneſs of the people therein ; or my comparing and eſtimatiog our 
own ſtrength, fidelity, an4 courage with our Enemies; or my obſerving, 
that our former Military Diſcipline (which made us renowned, and our 
Countrey accounted the School of War) is in a great meaſure, if not ut- 
terly decayed and loſt; or my hearing how old Officers, and Forein Forces 
have been lighted; and ſuch preferred, as are unexperienced for conduR, 
and untried for cour-pe; or the difference I have obſerved in the valour 
of a poor and rich pzople; Poverty always ſtirring up and whetting 
Valour, out of bopes to better their condition , whereas riches makes 
men fearful of loſing what they have, and ſo falling into a worſe. As may 
be obſerved not onely in different people, as between the Northern and » 
Southern Nations, but alſo in the ſame, yea in our ſelves. For when 
: poor in our Wars with Spain, we made good the old Character which De Mor, 


T acitta gives us, Ommum harum gentium virtutepricipm Batevi, &c, Of oy F 
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all the German Nations, or People, the Batavians, were cheif for valour ; but 

ow that we are grown rich, we are affraid to adventure either our Perſons 
or Eſtates, and readier to open our Gates, then ſhut them againſt onr Ene- 
mies. Or, whether it be my Melancholly temper only , or my fears and 
cowardiſe, if you pleaſe to call it ſo , or my fancy from my obſervation, thar 
the third War (as this is with England) bath ever proved fatal to the one 
fide , as is apparent by many examples; or what ever other cauſe it is, I 
muſt profeſs treely, thatI am of another ſentiment , -this War having ſo 
' black a viſage te mine appearance , thatI fear we are rather in the midlt of 
a Tempeltuous Sea of Troubles, then diſcovering of Land, much leſs a ſafe 
Harbour of reſt, 

I am not ignorant upon how many pins men hang their hopes, Some 
upon the advancement ot his Highneſs the Prince of Orange, hope all will be 
redreſt and well at home, and that his relation tothe Crown of England, 
and the |:letor of Brandenburgh, will capacitate him to remedy all bread 
Others upon conjectures of his marrying with the Duke of Torks Davghter, 
or ſome nearly related tothe Crown of- England or France ; which hath been 
an uſual way I confeſs, eſpecially among abſolute Princes, of accomoda- 
ting differences. Some upon our ſufficient numbers of Men and Moneys to 
defend our ſelves, Otherſome upon the Aſſiſtance of the Emperor, and the 
German Princes, Brandenbargh eſpecially. And others upon their opinion, 
that now the Penſionary de wit and his party are broken, ſo that Zngland can 
confide more in our friendſhip, that the King will break with France , and 
afford his Nephew and theſe Netherlands affiliance ; eſpecially becauſe 
they judge, that itis the Intereſt of England and Germany, as well as Spain,not 
to ſee us fall into the French hands, for fear they have only Peolyphemay his 
courteſie , to be laſt devoured, Burt yet all theſe grounds, and divers others, 
which are variouſly diſcourſed of, prevail not ſo far with me, as that my 
hopes can ballance my fears. 

For although I grant the ſtrength of the remaining Provinces to be con- 
{iderable- both by Sea and Land; and the greateſt foundation to build our 
hopes upon, next under God Almighties Proteion, yet if we duly con» 
fder the ſtate and condition we are in, thereis not that juſt ground of con- 
tidence', which may free us from fears, as many are apt to imagine, 
He is very ſhort ſighted that obſerves not, 1. That there are two different 
parties amongſt us, and that a Commonwealch , muchleſs then a King- 
dom divided, cannot ſtand. 2. That we might do much more then 
wedo, or (for any thingl yet ſee) will or ſhall do for our own defence. 
3. Thatweare deſtitute of ſuccours from abroad for the preſent, except 
from Spain, which we may happily pay dear enough for , if we ſhould 
be drawn into a League Offenſive and Defenſive with them in a long and te- 
dious War, And 4. that we are full of tumults and diftraRtions at home, 
which is to me a greater preſage of approaching ruine , then all our Ene- 
mies weapony of War; and makes me fear that as tumults was the _— 
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of our riſing, ſo they will be of onrraine, And that Pyiolr obſervation of rif. Gu, 
two only Nations that have ſtood firm by defetion; the Helvetians at the ( 2. 
: riſe, and the Heollanders at the fall of the Rhine , thoſe founding and defend- 
ing their Liberty by the Mountains, their Poverty, and Equality; theſe by 
the Waters, their Riches, and the States with a Captain General , may ſhort- 
ly be contradicted in the latter, if we be not more unanimous, and perhaps 
ere long in the former alſo. 

I grant likewiſe, That it is very conliderable to have ſo wiſe a ConduRor 
as the Prince of Orange is for his years, and one of ſuch near Relation to 
two ſuch great Potentares as his Uncles of England and Brandenbargh, Bur 
yet if we rightly confider, we cannot but conclude, 1, That it muſt be 
Power, as well as Policy,” that can relieve us; and that inthe Afiirs of the 
World, Intereſt is preferred above all Relations, the whole World turning 
upon the Hinge of Self-interelt ; and all Princes, States, Families, and Perſons 
eagerly purſuing that which chey apprehe:d their Intereſt, alchough often 
miltaking it, and oftner the means to obtainit; no wonder if they miſs 
thereof. 2. And that his Civil Dignities come rather to him by Popular 
Tumults, thin Regular Proceedings: Whichis found an eafie way to riſe by, 
but a hard way toitand by, yea, Morally impo.1.ble, if not backed by power. 
For as it is with ſick Perſons, ſo with ſick States, if all things be not quickly 
redreſſed that is grievous to them, they preſently cry, Tarn me again; and 
think they have power to undo, thit which they themſelves have formerly 
done. It being a true Character which Livy gives the Common People, x;5, +4; 
Plebs aut humiliter ſervit, aut ſup:rbe dim natur, 3. And that though the 
de Wits be dead, their party lives ; and if things ſucceed not well under his 
Highneſs, will have no ſmall advantage, not only from the horrid murder of 
thoſe two Pillars of their party ; but from the declining of Afﬀiirs, to cry 
him down with the people, and make him an Inſignificant Cypher of State. 
4. Andlaſtly, There are ſo many Papilts, and other SeRs of Religion and 
Ma'econtents, who watch for opportunities to Flieblow the Common People, 
and ſer them uponSedition, that I much queſtion, whether that freſh gale 
of AﬀeRion to the Prince, which hath blown ſo briskly through all theſe re- 
maining Provinces, will laſt long. Fer if they fee that his Highneſs cannot 
make Peace, as they expeRed, and they feel more miſerable effets of a ſtub- 
born and cruel War , and be forced to grexter Taxes (the Common People 
being always covetous, what ever the cauſe or necellity be) and find their 
Trade {till obſtructed, and Land drowned, to the impoveriſhing both of 
Cities and Countrey : I fear we ſhall find the People lo reſtleſs and unquiet, 
thit they will neither know what to do themſelves, nor be willing to be 
guided by their Governors thatdo ; but when Extremities preſsupon us,bring 
all into Confuſion, and conſequently Ruine. 

' For beſides the Jealouſies which many have of his Highneſs which Bents- 
woglio long ſince foreſaw and foretold, That theſe Jealoulies berwixt the State, 
and their Scadtholder , would become the cauſe of our Ruine; the needy 
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multitude; (which are alwaies enemies to good order and Government) 
when diſtreſſed, will ſeek occaſion to prey upon the richer, -whom they 
conſtantly envie, - And the midle fort, which are the true Baſis of a State, 
' whoſe principal aime is Liberty and Plenty , when they ſee theſe indangers- 
ed; grow jealous of their Governours ( upon whom all misfortunes are 
conſtantly laid ) and ſeeke to pull them downe and. ſet up themſeves one 
after another, to the ruine of all, For the pompe of ' Government ſo 
daſles the eyes of thoſe that know not the Weight of it, that when there is 
any ſeeming acceſs thereto , all areaptto contend forit, and every one to 
thinke himſelf as capable as his neighbor, and vy with one another with- 
out end: til}they that were formerly good paſſengers, now turning. Pilots 
in a Storm , through their-continuall contentions and unskilfulneſs, ſhip- 
wrack the Common-wealth , whilſt they lincerely-delire and endeavour to 
ſayeirt. Iſhall therefore conclude , that although we have a good Head, yet 
Except the members be at unity, and unanimouſly reſolved to give aſliſtance 
ro their Head and Governours; it is in vaine tothinke, we can be ſecured 
from ſuch potent enemies , ( except any be ſo mad as to expect miracles) or 
that the Princes name or waying of his Flag upon our Towers can defend us. 
* For his marrying his Highneſs the Dake of Norks Daughter, we may ſpeak 
of ithere, and thoſe in E»g/ard of the King of Sweden, and both be mi- 
ſtaken, Ican ſcelittle certainty thereof, and therefore can ſay leſs therein , 
but this I can ſay , that if a Relation would effect our delires, there is 
that which is very near already; yea which many perhaps, will chinke to 
acer , if it conduce no more tothe procuring our Peace; 

For our aſſiſtance from the Emperor and Germain Princes,which is ſo much 
ralke of , the Brandenbargs eſpecially; if I were aſſured they deligned to 
fervens, and not themſelves of us; I ſhould. have more hopes then 1 have. 
Iknowthe Germain: are a great and warlike Nation, and that none almoſt 
have warred with them , that haye not repented it. And when weſee them 
warr with France , though they direRly affiſt usnot further, ſuch a diver- 
fion to our enemie will be a conſiderable advantage to us. But at pre. 
fent, we ſee no more of their intentions, than to detend themſelves, The 
Emperor is not onely continually kept waking by the T rk, but at preſent 
diverted alſo by the diſtrations of Fiangary. And the fears of Poland, will 
neceſſitate Brandenbwrg to have an eye to Pruſſia. The Princes of the Empire 
are many, and vided, (ſeveral of them declaring for France, others wa- 
vering-and waiting opportunity to cloſe with the prevailing fide) which 
makes their Counſels flow , and more ſubjeto be diſcovered , the railing 
men and bringing them together more difficult, the commanding of them 
more lyable to diſcord ( which hath often proved fatal in their Armies ) 
and the providing for them very uncertaine. . And-I might ad hereunto 
{ for-it-is: well knowne )- that ſome of the Germain Princes have ſo run one 
their zevenues ; that though they have men far more then their proportion, 
yet have. not. money to. pay the half. of their rate, So that it is well %. 
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what was ſaid of old of the Britains, prove not true of the Germans, Dum Tacitu in 

ſuguli pugnant, omnes vincuntur, vitd A- 
As tor the Intereſt of England, which we think ſhould incline them to £7749» 

hinder rather than further Frances growing greatneſs, and conſequently to 

Peace with us : I ſhall only ſay this, That as we allow all men liberty to judge 

of their own Intereſts, ſo mult we much more to Kings and Rulers, Andt 1s 

but reaſonable to think, that they underſtand their own Interelt beiter then 

we, that are ſtrangers to their deligns ; excepe we think of our ſelves as the | 

Perſians, who ſay that they have two eyes, and others but one. I may think, 

that che ſame Reaſon of State ſhould prevail now, that did formerly with the 

Engvliſo, in the firſt War, To bumble us, but not ruine us ; and ſhall make it- 

apparent, that they cannot rationally have a thought of our ruine, withour 

thinking to follow after, yet circumltances are fo different, and the paſſions 

of men ſo various, that I am-not certain to what extent and degree of Humi- 

liationthey meaſure their Intereſt, or how far England isingiged with France 

for effeing of this. Wemay think, and the Exg/ih Nation may be jealous 

(as I know they are) that France will couzen them ar laſt, and ſerve them 

now as Comines tells us they have formerly, When »ſually they beat the French 1.3. c. 8, - 

in their Wars ;, but then what they had got by their Swords, they loſt by their Trea- & !. 4+ 

ties, (even as Bodintells us the French were ſery'd by the Spaniards ;) but if Wo 4 

they will adventure that, who can hinder them ? Rep. / 7 | 
Should I ſpexk my private apprehenlion, 'tis briefly this, England hath-c,1, * 

been long jealous of the growing greatneſs of this State by Sea, and find it | 

anerrorof Policyin former Governors, to ſuffer us to arrive at this height 

of. conteſting with them. From whence they haye met with ſeveral inconve- 

niences in regard of- Trade, and alſo been put to vaſt expences to msintain 

conſtantly a Fleet to 'cope with us. Theſe things they would willingly eaſe 

themſelves of, which they know cannot be done, but by the Sword: The 

firſt War which was occaſionally begun, was no time to effe their deſigns, 

in regard the Kingdom was harraſt and exhauſted by a long Civil War, and 

Oliver the Protectors cheif deſign was to ſettle himſelf, and therefore 

made Peace. The ſecond War advantaged them nothing, for the French 

countenancing us (though ſecretly in League with them before the War was 

ended) they were not able to effe& what they deſigned, having loſt their 

opportunity which they had afcer the firſt battel in their hands: That being 

often verified of the Engii/o, which was ſaid of Hannibal, (by whom matters 

not, for the Learned Hiſtorians Livie and Plutarch differ therein,) Yincere 

feis Hannibal ,, vittoria nti neſcis. A Peace is concluded at Breda, but the War 

had a ſting in thecale of it, the work at Chattam, AMMaxet alta mente repoſtum, 

and makes chem more eagerly wait for an opportunity, both to revenge 

themſelves, and purſue their former defigns. And now France taking occa. 

fion.to quarrel with us, they take the opportunity ro oppreſs us, and bring 

vs under , that they may free themſelves from thoſe preſent inconveniences + 

in. Txade and Expences, and will ſee how they can make it with France 


for : 


Lib.1, 


Hiſt.lib 3. 
Ce, 6, 


for the future, They kno well, that if we be broken, there is no Nation 
elſe is able to match them ar Sea, and being in an Iland, fear not invalion by 
Land Forces, I might parallel this with the Peloponneſian War, the cauſe 
whereof was the Athenians growing greatneſs, and particularly in Power at 
Sea; upon whom therefore, the Lacedemenians made War, as Thucydiaes tells 
us, who hath accurately writ the Hiſtory thereof. And yet though Intereſt 
be the moving cauſe ot moſt Wars, what ever the pretext be, (for Polybing 
hath long lince taught us to diſtinguiſh theſe two by ſundry Examples) yer [ 
am far from aſſerting italone a jultifieable cauſe of any War, It any delire 
ſatisfaRtion what is, I refer them to Grotius de Fure Belli &+ Pac. lib.2, cap. 1, 
& 22, & ſeqq. for my delign permits me not ſuch a digreſlion. Theſe thoughts 
of the preſent Interelt of England, leads me to conclude. 

7. That intheir League with France they have made proviſion for theſe ; 
ſo that if the French prevail, they ſhall have ſuch Maritime places, as may be 
a real ſecurity to them in theſe particulars. 2, That they will never ſuffer 
France (if they can poſſibly hinder it) to have all theſe Maritime Provinces 
entirely. For if our might alone be ſuch an eye-ſore to them, how much more 
if it ſhould be joyned with that of France, 3. That they will not deliſt, till 
they have tried their utmoſt, to obtain theſe ends which they account their 
Intereſt; having now the advantage of Alliance with France, their joynt 
Power and Prevalency, and our preſent Weakneſs and Diſtraftions. So that 1 
cannot flatter my ſelf ſo much as to hope, That either the Princes Relationto 
His Majeſty can procure, or Money purchaſe our Peace with them, ſo long as 
they ſee any probability of effeRing their deligns, 

But if any hath more certain grounds of hope, which are not yer diſ- 
covered to the World, he needs not loſe his time in peruſing this Treatiſe, 
It is but my loſing a few ſpare hours in compoſing, and the Printer a ſmall ſum 
in publiſhing this amongſt thoſe many Pamphlets , which daily flie abroad, 
through all corners of the Countrey. For I profeſs this once for all, That I 
pretend not to know (or if 1 did, ſhould Idiſcover) any Intrigues or Myſteries 
of State; nor delire to pry into the Arcana [mperii, but let them ſilently reſt 
1n the boſome of thoſ: who fit at the Helm of Government ; or to make any 
unworthy refle&ions upon any, Friends or Enemies, French or. Exglih. But 
only as one ſtanding upon lower ground, to take the beight of che Tower of 
Intereſt , which is gazed upon by all, bur chrough pailion and prejudice 
rightly mexſured by tew, W hether I have miſtaken ic with the multitude, rime 
willdiſcover, and let others judge by the following Diſcourſe ; which I fore- 
fee will meet with as many Cenfures, as I have Hairs on my Head, though I 
value them all leſs thin the leiſt of them; my Conſcience bearing me wit. 
neſs, that I have publiſhed the Came, with a (incere affetion to the Reformed 
Religion, and welfare of theſe Countreys. 


Nov, 30. 1672, ?. H. 
Seq, 


Set. 1. Theriſe and ſtate of the Queſtion, viz. Whether upon ſup- 
poſal of inability to defend our ſelves, it is our Intereſt to be under 
England or France, and the Zeelanders choice of theformer. 


Revolutions among us, and particularly at Utrechts betaking them- 

ſelves to the French for proteRion, were attended both with great 
conernation, and variovs deliberations, as is uſual in ſuch diſaſters, When 
therefore miſery and deſtrution was approaching as a violent torrent, that 
bears down all before it ; Self-preſervation being the Fundamental Law of 
Nature, every Province, City, and almoſt Village, began to conlider, what 
they ſhould do to preſerve themſelves, from being drowned in the overflow- 
ing deluge. 

Some were of opinion, that the remaining Provinces were of ſufficient 
krength to defend themſelves, and therefore lookt no further. Others 
were of a contrary judgment ; and therefore thought it better , upon rea- 
ſonable terms, to put our ſelves under a Forein Power, as Utrecht had 
done, then to be conquered by the Sword. And herein alſo mens judg- 
ments were divided, ſome thinking it betterto be underthe French, others 
to be under the Exg/iih. Thoſe of Holland (as was commonly reported) 
were more inclinable to the former, in regard of their near approach to 
them in Utrecht ; and eſpecially out of an opinion, which many have en- 
rertained, T hat the Intereſt of Holland, being principally that of Trade by 
Sea, was more competible with that of France then England, Inſomuch, 
that many believe, if the advice of Monſieur Pompene of the Kings ſending 
Charte Blanche had been followed ; the Cities of Holland had at that time 
ſeveral of them imitated the example of Vtreche ,, thoſeof Zealand were 
generally inclined to the Eg/i/6. But as opinions are uſually both bred and 
brought up by Paſſions; ſo here it was manifeſt , Thar the exceſlive hopes of - 
the former, made them for abſolute defence ; and the exceitive fears of the 
latter, for abſolute refigration, In ſuch caſes there are two ways have al- 
ways been found ſafeſt and beſt for accommodation, viz, A due examination 
of the Grounds of thoſe Paſſions, and a juſt temperament or comprehenſion 
of the diverſity of Opinions: Which here ſo happily fe!l our, that it was re- 
ſolved upon and declared by many in Zeeland, freſt, That they would uſe their 
beft endeavors to defend thrmſclves , and ſecondly, if they found themſelves un 
able, they would then reſign to the Engliſh. Vereby ſhewing, that they neither 
did through vain fears, wholly deſpond of their own ſtrength , nor through 
flattering hopes were wholly fe-rleſs of their Enemies. T hey would try and 
uſe the beſt means they could, to {tand of themſelves according to their 
hopes ; and yet alſo provide againſt the worſt of their fears, which was their 
fall by abſolute conqueſt, 


H E is a Stranger tous and our Aﬀairs, who knows not, that the late 


For - 


Plut. 1, de and dignity, yer he followed cloſe in the Rear, And thou 


fort, 


For the manner 6f doing this; I ſhall neither accuſe, nor defend it ; 

though the Magiſtrate led not the Van of Conſent, according to his place 

oh it was done 

haſtily, yet why may not a haſty Pen, ſometimes be as happy as Apelles bis 

Pencil, which in Paſlion being thrown on the PiRure, better portrayed the 
Horſes foaming, then all his premeditated Counſel and Arr. 

It is enough to me, and to my purpoſe, that what was done is agreeable 


tothe true Intereſt of the Countrey ; which I hope to make apparent in the 


following Diſcourſe. But before I do that, give me leave to premiſe a few 
things, which tend co the clearing of the Matters in queſtion, 

I, That we only ſuppoſe this inability for the preſent, to ſatisfie the 
curiofity of the World, which never think their te/;ſcope long enough, to ſee to 
the utmoſt end of Intereſt, For we ſhall afterwards make it apparent, that 
we neicher are as yet come to that extremity (through Gods mercy) nor need 
co fear we ſhall be reduced to it, if we be not awanting to our ſelyes. 

2. Itis aboveall to be underſtood , that this reſolution is abſolute for 
Self-defence, and conditional only for Relignation. It is an approved maxim 
which every wiſe man lives by, Alterius ne fir, fi tus eſſepeſſir, which holds 
good in Societies, whether leſſer of Families, or greater ot Cities, and Pro- 
Vinces, as well as private perſons. If any can be free, itis folly to think, they 
will be ſubject to another, 

3. This reſolution being conditional, upon the ſuppoſal of evident 
inability to defend our ſelves, it is not to be imagined , that it ſhould take 


place upon every Danger or Alarm of War, eſpecially ſo long as Holland 


and Freeſlazd are able todefend themſelves : States as well as Perſons, may 
be dangerouſly lick, and yet recover, Differences may be accommodated with 
our Enemies, or aſliſtance may be afforded us from our Friends, the Scene 
of War may change, the Water and Weather may be our Walls of Defence, 
Difficulties, Diſlentions, and Diſtractions, may befal our Enemies : One thing 
or other may fall out ſo far to our advantage, that we may retrench our ſelves 
in ſatety, though we ſhould not recover our tormer Greatneſs. 

4. Nor can it reaſonably be thoughe, that any will give themſelves over 
to another, ſo as to part with their Religious and Civil Intereſts, and be in 
no better a capacity then a conquered people, who though they are not mide 
abſolute ſlives, yet are uſually ſore oppreſt by the Conqueror, Bur onely to 
part with their S»premacy, and the Appendixes thereunto, under which they 
may live as free Proteſtant Subjects. 

If any objec this is not praRicable, inregard of the Treaty betwixt the 
ewo Crowns of England and France. 

I aniwer, 1. Who knows that, except a few of their Cabinet Coun- 
ſel > 2. This ſuppoſes that they bave divided the Lions Skin before he be 
Nain, which to me is very doubtful. For although two ſuch mighty Po- 
rentates, might upoa rational grounds, think themſelves able to maſler 
this Commoaweilth, before thzy begin the War ; yet ſo many are the 

un- 


A 
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yeeiderns "ard the Vents df. Waris doubituththac fewhave: 


| bene: knowne ro'divide the'Ipbile'; 'befote chey tt won the darreil / or the 


before they had triimphed inthe War: teſt they being fruſtrated 


of their hoped ſucces , ſhould becon'' ſcorne and contempr: to the world. 


We have ſufficient reaſon to thinke, that neither Eg/and will permit France, 
nor Fravce England, to have theſe Countries entirely ; and can we then 


thinke rhag they Mould agree. nyoa this. before. hapd 2.1% ochers, will .ghues, 
Thave Fre ory, whereby 1 of ap FR ime which is the 
revealer of Oy the Treaty to light; it Neill appeate chat the 
Freneh ſhould hold.us in by Land,” and'\the Evg!iS"by Sea , 'rillthey bad 
broughe us to their owne termes; of Fraxce keeping ſuch plates abaye as 
may be thought moſt conducible, to the inlarging his Conqueſis and kee 
ipgusunder},. ard, Exyland by Sta; 'as may-ſecure ae lg inf 
r 


Navall expences; atid that neither- of ther ſhould) tave theſe? 
Provincesentirely ( for that was for- the oneto make the other his 
and abſoture Soveraigne atSea , by ſuch an acceſſion of fir ) noryeo 
divided ;- for that would be a conciauall bont-of contemtion. berwixt them. 
3. Thoſe that ſuppoſe this oty |penerally-ſay , that Zechend is'to be 
Engliſh ; andif fo, the objection:is ah .' (Bor-if each mult c 

their part by their owne Armes; as many imagine; who can thinke thae 
any will be at the expence of ſo muchblood and treaſure , beſides the ha- 
zard of ſucces, for that which they can; have upon honourable termes? 

Or if they proceed joyntly withyheir-Armes, - to obtaine their delignes , 
we cagnot thinke the 'onewill-obſiry&the orher; in chat which 'is agreed 
upon by: them both.” And this way 1 ſuppoſe they rake; becauſe in a 
joynt War the ſucces is common to both , and the advantage redounds to 
each according to their former accord, and was it otherwiſe here, England 
attacquing us onely bySea, might ger nothing by Land, and France all. 
Which -1 cannot imagine to. þe ſp agreed: upon', whatſoever the- iſſue'may 
be. Forl cannot.thinke-the Engl/giſuchi fooles to fight-onely for blowes, 
and co ſet up the French to their owne-deftru&ion. 7"? 

But let their agreement be whav-itwill for the places they conquer, yet 
jt cannot bind or determine us how to diſpoſe of our ſelves before we are 


conquered. All free States, and Cities, may upon what conditions they ,, -,,, 

pleaſe, yeeld the Soverainty over: them , and-their- owne* ſubjeRion to {+ Fare 
whom they pleaſe. And allthough ſuck proffers have ſometimes been re- be!.c-p:c. 
fuſed; in regard of Wars and other-evill conſequences which might attend *- '- <-3- 


them, yet here the acceptance is not to be doubted of, ſeeing this is the 
Helena tor which they fight. 

If any ſhall ask how this is to be effeRed. 

I anſwer ,, Non. eſt deliberandum dt modo , prinſquam conſtat de re; If any 
grant that it- is to be done, 1s 25'much as [ondireake If Godin hrs 
all-wiſe and righteous Provideace', ſuffer us ro be brought ſo low , that we 
cannot longer withitand our enemies : let thoſe in ſupreme authority cake 

C care 


» To &. fs 
c.6.& 1.3 
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arefor the alanpir df! mance,) aviecthe zine in which, | tre 

went. Tt being, my workonly toſhew, that it- is our Injereſt 1 ch & cafe, 
to make choiee-of Zngiand racher then Frenee, or any otber Potentdte whats 
ſoever. hy x 30.7150 B03. , | | 


Set: 2. Arguincnt? th | : the Byps 


_ ove the ws, the firſt whereof is 
fret our Religiou Concernments ; wherein is ſhewn how great 
« ſupport Religion it td a Siete,and how greatly it concern us to 
fſeenre. our Religion. , .. | 

- JF Aving now rely nelated Matter of Ba and cleetlyſtatedhe Queſti 
H on,bihell-praceedino provetheſame, vit. That weoaſe: of pm 
ther 


1d deflind var felyes , it ts our Intereſt» to be nudley the Engliſh rather 

the Freveh, | | 
Firſtin regard of Religion, Whieh as .it is of cheifeſt concetnment, ſo 
deſervesto-bare the da + all other conſiderations. The' very Hea- 
thens accountedithis their qheif Intereſt; and therefore above all to be ſecered 
and deferided. The Kowaens ſaying was Pro arc &+ focas, therein giving Religi« 
on, the preference of all their civil conceraments,. And if we Chriſtians do nor, 
the more is our (in, andthe our ſhame. Itisſo well known' bow the 
Heather of old, and Turks of- later titnes have valued their ſeveral: falſe Re- 
ligions ; how their firſt Founders, Legiftaors, and) Magiſtrates have: made 
Religion, ay re 0 which they fountett their Kingdoms anil Com- 
monwealths, andthe cheif'PMlars to ſuppore them ;, and bow zealons the-coms- 
mon people have been for their Syperſtirions : That I cannot bat wonder 'thae 
Chriſtiany ſhould be ſuch Galkces for the true Religion. and Goſpet'of -Chriſt:/ 
and fear that 7'arks and Heethers will rife np injudgmem ag and ot 
demn ws for our indifferency herein. Bucif examples would cither ſway us, ot 
ſhame vs, I need not go ſo-far for them, our own Anceftors-are abundantly 
ſufficient. I am- ſure (if the Hiſtory:'of former times deceive me not) Re+ 
ligion was the cheif inducementtothem, to begin that hazardous War witke 
Spain,  And' had ſuch an impreſſion upon them, that they treely ventared 
their lives andeſtates for this eſpecaally ; although I know there were many 
other grievancesialiſted'0n, to jultifie thar War. Had they thoaght that their 
Poſterity ſhoutd have made ſo light of Religion and — which: coſt 
them ſo dear (as many we fee in- theſe places over, who bave fo lightly 
ted with both in a great meaſure, ) I perſwade my felf they would never 
ave commenced ſuch-a War; but the lincerer part of them would have 
fed with: their Families abroad, rather then have endured thoſe miſcries 
at home. Could they nowſtand up out. of their Graves, how would they 
corfdemn this unfaithful generation 1 And how will our Children have 
Sccalioato curſe. us, for: betrayingthe truſt repoſed inus by our Anceſtors , 


—— - 


and ſelling the prexiouws Truths of Religien at fo chrape .2-rate, which they 
"phate Tedgon which ws male, biota ky $16, bynbic 
ng: e:he Ship.of the wry 6a A 

ce "I except; wade A 'and ſ; , 
Fur to ſuffer ſhip-wrack? all 


bough-m ris ca lpthey $27r 
uch . Lewis 11. 

Buſferes, 
Arinces zz; » Fra. 
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. e 
here SiurRe I Anti-Ms- 
hat we ſhoul prefer Po- hive, 


If we duly conlider that{true' Religion is 2.-- The 'Fouritaine of all true 
Piety and Vertue here, andof eternall Felicity hereakter. 2, That which 


ine regarded by thoſe that deſire to preſerve themſelves , and that 2/?; © 
v2 n 


And for harry let me.ad, that th not onely an acknowieds 
truth , but that which all ages of the Word, have expenienced, that Re- 
as Phe greetefGund and Dy of butane ſc, and cherefore moſt needs be 


! maitic pillar- of ſuppo _ ___ Jas mn defence to . 
people. Hoping t t 18 ſaid in the generall'to be ſufficient, 
Dd now defiendto parcalars briefly. | 


all in- powet 'whether' dvill or' inilitary + ir being" 


-" But ſoniething here wilt Ge pledded for the French , atid ſomething allfo 
wr fret robo COIOY a ts eos 


Sed. 3, The plea of France's granting us the liberty of onr Religion 
; cauſidered, \{ 0z4: ,2 G 


rſt for the Frexchic may be argued, that the King will grant us the li- 
'R bertyof our Religion: = | 

To which I reply by way of conceſſion , that Iverily believe he will ; 
bm deſire it may be further conſidered, 
-  - I, If hegrants this liberty according tothe cuſtome of France, it will 
be onely to thoſe of the reformed Religion. - Now belides theſe, there 
are many others amongſt us, - lews,' Lutherans, Anabaptiſts, . &c, The 
common-weakh conſiſting both of ſeveral forts of people, and ſeveralt 
ſorts of Religions : and what ſhall beeome of thoſe, which the common- 
wealth tollerates, though nor of the profeſſed Religion of the Land ? 

2. Bur let it be further ſappoſed., thar provilionbe made for the i 
of thoſe allſe that diſfenc from the reformed Religion, or forall , ' and thae 
by Articles, Edits, 'or whatſoever way yon-pleafe : yer we know how 
flightly theſe are uſually obſerved, by thoſe that have the execution of 
them, and how litle Governors and Soldjers pw theſe. Forthey well 
know, that moſt cannot , many dare not, others will not complaine of 
them; andif any doe , it will be a weariſome worke , and the remedy many 
zimes worſe than the diſeaſe, 'So thata patient ſuffering is the onely ſolace 
to the ſufferer and oppreſſed. ; 


--3. 1 might add, thatir is a maxim with many Papiſts ( allchough noe 


* Molanus all I confes*) that wo faith isto be kept with heretichks., Now all Papifts accoun. 
de fide he- ting us fach,, if thoſe that Governe be of that perſwaſion, how litle ac- 


/*7* counz-will they make: of what conditions ſocver are made with us ; buras 
; Occay 


picaſion ſerves, ' if they dare not openly breake, yer will they ſecret! 
evade, fron Aopens ſupport , nd ehiaks clay dee God made 
vice. Asallſo their tenet of the Popes power of diſpenſation with all oaths, 
Anicles, Promiſes '\and obligations though never ſo ſolemn and ſacred : 
or if you pleaſe ( for it is all one) a powerto abrogate Gods laws, nul all 
Ger af ror of — own -_ _ in 
ex injuſtitia facere Fuſtitiam as the Canoniſfts tell us. Now we De trans 
have Governors jo = es — _ —_ than inches, = yo Epiſe 
matters. n@ more engagemears d with by his Holiner , wedoe ,* 
our Almanacksout nn hordd be gadro fo informed what we could Teeſe, ” 
=_ more then cry and complaine to God Allmighty. For1 | 
oude they will ſeldome doe that, which Meximilien the firſt did fre- : 
quently, Dexs eterne, niſs vigilares, quam malt eſſe mundo, ” regimns nos wm 
ego miſe venator, C ebrioſus illt ac ſceleratra Fulins | Nay if Governors thinke |, of = 
. elves obliged in- conſcience and honour — yet it is _—_ 
well known how generally they are influenced by their Clergy :-ſo that in 
all dubious caſes,, and the application of generall rules to particular 
praRtiſes, it cannot bee judgement ſhould be given on the Pa- 
piſts ſide , andthat the Grandees of the Church ſhould beare themouc init, 
and 7eſ#its and others Zelots applaude their practiſes. 4 
4+ The Papiſts muſt have publique places for their Worſhip , not only 
in all Cities but Villages, as we may ſee inthe Articles propounded by the 
French, Now there being by far too few Churches or places for publique 
Worſhip, in moſt of our populous and enlarged Cities allready; it will 
not be poſſible for a great part of our Religion, to-enjoy the publique Or. 
dinances of God, but many will run into profane courſes, moſt grow 
ignorant and careles what Religion they are of , and their poſterity abſo» 
lute Papifts, . By which meanes the number of the Reformed decrealing, 
and Papi'ls increaſing ,- where at firſt there was bur onely one Charch for po- 
pery ; they ſhall then cake more , and ſocontinue to inlarge themſelyesand 
firatenus. Nor ler any judge theſe, as onely jealouſies and feares. Forif 
they begin allready to incroach ( as it is credibly reported from ſfeverall 
4 phaces they command ) and breake Articles heerein , when not onely the 
commands of fuperiors, but common policy requires a moſt religious 
obſervance thereof, what ſhall we thinke they will doe hereafter ? If the 
wil) not now out of hopes to win thoſe to them , which yet ſtand out : mach 
les will they , when there is no more hope of gaining thereby, 

s. When popery is the Religion of our Governors, who have the 
diſpoſall of preferments and profits , to allure men to their Religion : We 
ſhall find by wofull experience , what by education, converſe, marriages, 
dipnities and other worthy adyantages ; many of the ignoranter and looſer 
ſort of Proteſtants, will change their profeſſion (I ſay not ——_—_ for 
that ſuch never had )) and turne Pariſts, Who is ſuch a ſtranger in the world 
as knowes not, that by. ſuch. artifices they have more weakened _ Pro- 

ants 
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teſtanty in Fraxcs, than by all their ware and conteſts withthem; In fo nuch 
that of late yeares, ſome wiſe men of the Reformed Religioa there , have 


bege fo fearfull of ies bein utterly ſupplanced ; _thac : have requireh 
theie children by 4beir laſt nr flv yy ang worleabs thes i —_ .aad 
ſetle themſelves intheſe Countries; | | vr ='7 


_ ' 6. LettheHbelt be ſuppoſed chat any' rationall- man-can imagine, 'yee: wiſl 
it be bad enough. For if the Papiſts have:the Civili-power co back them, 
although the wiſer and: better ſort, it is net to be doubred will becivill; 
yet the the ruder orc will be intollerably inſoleat-- - And his begins co 3ppear 
1n ſome places allready , whereche Popiſh hih#bitants are mere inſuffera 
inſulting; ſpightfult, and injurious thanche'Frexchtbemfelves, And itt 
doe this fo carly while things are doubifull, and the iffue of the War 
awrs Pra may we expe& when they are in their high Meridian of 

ces and glory ? | 

7. And laſtly, if any one thinkes that theſe are: onely needles feares 
and groundles furmiſes, I ſhall deſire them to peruſe the French Embaſſa- 
dors Speechto the Emperors Council, where he will find this Argument 
of Religion inſiſted 0n to divert the Emperor from our aſliſtance ( which is 
well retorted by the ingenious Anſwerer thereof. ) And inform themſelyes 
how faſt the Jeſuits and other Zealots for the Romiſh Religion, fall off 
from the Houſe of Aufris and Spaine, to France, inregardot their ina« 
ws to carry on their deſigns of the Univerſall Popiſh Monarchy, and 
the hopes they have of Frawce's potency to effet it. And then ler chem 
judge, if there be not ſufficient ground, for all that I have ſaid, and 
much more that might be-ſaid upon this SubjeR, 


Set, 4 0bjeTions ſou the danger of loſing our Religion under 
land 3 from the Kings being a Papiſt ,. deſigning ff. up Po- 
 pery3 theincreaſe, countenance, and tolleration of Papiſts, as al- 
ſo from his joyning with France agatnſt us, and Church Governc« 
ment by Biſhops , all anſwered. 


TY Ut now on the other handit is by ſome objeRed againſt the Englih,.0 
B 1, That the King is a Papiſt in heart, and defignes to fer up the 
Popiſh Religion, 

Firſt what the King is in his heart, and what he deſignes, is onely 
knowne to God Almighty, who is the ſearcher of hearts. That be 1s a 
profeſt proteſtant, is well knowne. And allchough 1 wilt not. ſweare for 
him nor any mn alive, chat he will not change his Religion, yer to me 
itſeems very improbable , upon the following grounds. 

1. He chat would not in his minority, when under his Mothers educt- 


R.Charles tion in France , burfollowed his Fathers inſtruftions, of being obedient to her 


eLetters, 


in all things, excep:ing the matter of her Religion ; I cannot thinke will now in 
his maturity. F 2, His 


—_— 
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Z Mebithtinding fo thavy rechptarions wherewith He is etvironed = 
hen fr het dating hl watly year Of bis exe, wherein 


t 
reicher the wo of Papiſts, nor unkindnefs and Hard meaſure he met a441;et-- 
withal from-Proteſtants could move him ; makes me think him much ere's Yi- 
more immoyable, now he is free from thoſe, Who that knows thoſe #7. of 
times, knows not what deſigns the Papiſts had upon bim > What Per- 194 Be. by 
ſwaſfions and Arguments they uſed borh by word and writing > What Pro» grambatls 
miſes they made him of aſfiſtatice-ro recovet his Kingdoms > What Ar- Anſwer... 
gaments of Intereſt they preſt him with, which are uſually more prevalence 
with Princes, than the intrinfick ee of Religion? Aadif he ſtood 
unflaken in all thoſe boyſterous blaſts, Chall we chinke he will fall in a 
calrte ? 
3. His reſcuing his youngeſt Brother the Dakt of Gloceſtey out of his 
Mothers hands, when her deſignes appeared for perverting him in his Religi- 
on; is anevident proofe of the realty of his Profeſſion. 1t any one ſay it was 
his Intereſt for regaining his _ 7 I ſay. 
4+ And isirtnot his Intereſt alſo for keepingthem 2 Did he gaine them 
fo quickly, or are his three Kingdoms ſo little worth, that he ſhould eaſily 
hazard them? Kings are wiſer then to venture their Crownes uponevery idle - . 
Prieſts =_ there were any ſtronger Arguments now then formerly, . 
either for the Popiſh __ or froth his Intereſt ; we had ſomereaſonts- 
be jeaſdusthat he might change. 
Bit 5. It'is apparently apainſt His Intereſt, not onely in regard of the 
danger he might incur of loſing his Crownes, but the great loſs which would - 
inevitably accrew to him by this ch 
The danger we cannot imagine to be ſmall, if we rightly conſider thoſe 
Kingdoms. 1 have had an accompe (having been 8 little curious inthoſe 
enquiries) of 2 100000 of his SubjeRs, that by Intereſt and Inclination were 
carried counter to the Court, Under theſe five Heads. 1. The Purchaſers 
of Crowne and Church Land that are now reſtored, and they outed. 2. Sol- 
diers and Seamen, that had fough: againſt him by Sea and Land. 3. Magi 
ſtrates and Miniſters, that were removed and turned out of their places, 
4. Commonwealths Men that were Anti-monarchicall in their judgments. 
F. Fanaticks properly ſo called;, as Anabaptiſts, Fifth Monarchy . Men, 
Quakers, &c,” And thongh I could perhaps give as good a gueſs asanother, 
at the reſt of che Subſtantiall Proteſtants that are of the Epiſcopall perſwaſion, 
yet that needs not now, Theſe you mult thinke, however divided in their In- 
tereſts, Judgments,and AﬀeRions , and many of them, no doubt very Loyal to 
his Majeſty, yet without all doubt would joyne againſt Popery, and never ' 
willingly ſubtnit themſelves to that yoke of bondage. Nay, ſomeperhaps 
would be glad of ſuch an Argument, and Plea to the people, and the Dema- 
gogues gaine thereby no ſmall number of Proſelytes to their Party, if his 
Majeſty was once a declared Papiſt, 
And as his danger, you ſee is great, ſo his loſs I am ſure could = be 
all. 


mall. x. Of his Hoxeny, not oneſy in cranging (het 'Religion he- bath 
now ſo long pofeſt , and blurring the faire copy which his Father bath ſer 
him ; but in admitting the Popes Supremacy : which hath beene- {0 Inju- 


 rious to the dignities of Emperors, Kings , and Princes ; that their com- 
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plaints how they have beene plagued by the Popes are infinite, 2, Of-his 
profit and revenues, inregard that the Petey-pence or .Tenths of Livings , 
and other Contributions paid formerly to the Pope , are by Law annexed 
to the Crowne , and paid accordingly , tothe King. 3. Of his Subjects 
affeftions , wherein his ſafety eſpecially conſiſts. For a Prince that hath 
the hearts of his people , hath their purſes and perſons at bis ſervice; and 
raignes more happily by their love , then all his owne power though never. 
fo great. ' If we Jerdfore conſider his education in , and his long proteſſion 
of the proteſtant Religion, his honour and intreſt ingaging him to. per- 
ſevere therein: I ſhould thinke no man need feare his changing it tor the 
Popiſh, the fopperies whereof he hath fo fully both ſeen and knowne, 

I might ad to theſe , that which further ſatisfies me , that having been 
at Bruxels, Colew , and moſt of thoſe places, where his Majeſty during his 
exile did reſide; I can ſay bona fide that in all the variety of companies and 
converſeI was everin, I never heard any probable grounds, fromany one 
intelligent perſon, that toucht, much les (tain'd his Majeſties reputationin 
this particular; But I will not impoſe this upon others , though it moves 
me to ſay the more, becauſe I am not willing to annex my name to what 1 
have written, Not that I am aſhamed to owne what conceive tq be the 
reall truch , which 1 have publiſhed in this treatiſe to the world , and .can 
make good much more largely ; but becauſe I know who am, and that 
my name canad no eſtimation to this politicall diſcourſe; but rather per. 
haps prejudice ſome who knowes me not, and are uſed to judge of writ 
by their authors , whereas thoſe that will impartially ſearch after truth, 
muſt have regard to zhings, not perſons, and to what is written, and not the 
writers thereof, | 

As for his ſetting up popery , I neither thinke that he will, for the fore. 
going reaſons, nor if he would, that he can, for theſe following eſpe- 
cially, 

1, The Proteſtant Religion is ſetled in all his Kingdomes by their fun- 
damentall lawes, which the King cannot repeale. -It is true he hath che 
executive power of the lawes, and lo can ſuſpend the execution of penalties ; 
but cannot reſcind any one law, much leſſle make new ones , without the 
conſent of Parliament in his reſpetive Kingdomes. And abſolute Sove- 
raingty 1s not there in uſe. For power paramountto all lawes, carries too 
Sreata top-ſaile for an Zng/;h bottom ; wherein the SubjeRs liberties are 
ſhipt, as well as Ceſar and bis fortunez.. | 

2. Thelands and revenues formerly ſupporting the Romiſh Religion , 
which are many and great, are in the poſſeſſion of the nobility and gentry 
for the moſt part; and have beene bought by them of the Crowne at the 
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&olution of Abbies , Monaſteries, &c. And the purchaſes - confirmed by 
law, And can we thinke that they will be ever-induced to part with them 
apaine ? or ena any ſuch lawes as ſhall rend to their owne ruine, and the 
utter undoing of their families ? If chere was ſo much daoger and diffculry 
to wreſt them out of the hands of the poore Yoraries, - the Hiſtories of 
thoſe times tell us) What will there be to recover them from the powerfull 


Nobility and — who legally poſſeſling them will doubtleſs defend 
them, ſochat none ſhall deprive chem thereof, that have not better courage 
and ſharper Swords then they. 
3» The great diſparity in the number of Proteſtants and Papiſts, There 
being not one family of a hundred in Eng/and and Scotland Popith, and'in 
many and = Pariſhes not a Papiſt, Now what greater madneſs can we 
imagine, than that his Majeſty ſhould adventure to rely upon rhe Papiſts 
alone, againſt all the Proteſtants of the three Nations. Though their cum- 
bers are greater then formerly, yet are they comparatively ſmall (as-we 
have ſaid) co thoſe char profes the Reformed Religion, So that it can ne- 
ver enter into my braine, chat ſuch folly ſhould enter intoany Princes breſt ,, 
much les one who hath ſuffered ſo much , by che former diviſions of his 
Kingdoms. 
4. The vaſt difference between a people enlightned by the Goſpel, and 
well grounded in their Religion, and an ignorant and unprincipled people. 
For the peneralicy of the common people brought vp in ignorance, ( as 
they uſually are under Popery ) are more ſubject to receive imprefſions 
from their Teachers, and fo by degrees change their Profeſlion, Whereas 
thoſe who are aſſured from the Word of God, that they are in the righe ; 
will by no means be induced tothe ſame. And vſually the more forces 
uſed, the more obſtinate they are, For a ſetled Conſcience deſpiſes' dain- 
ger, and defies all the terrors and torments, that their cruelleſt adverſaries 
can invent, . If in leſſer differences of Church-government, the King hath 
found it ſo difficult, that after all the coercive Lawes , and other meanes 
he hath uſed, he tells the world, "tis evident by the ſad experience of twelve 
yeares, that there iz very little fruit of all thoſe force able conrſes;, what ſhall we Declir," 
think he is likely to gain in the greater andefſential differences of Religion March 15: 
ſhould he attempt any change therein ? Surely not much from the Pious and **7*+ 
ſober party of Proteſtants; for I neither matter nor mention the ruder ſort , 
and ignorant rable, Nay univerſall experience hath taught the World, that 
where any kind of Religion is powerfull, all force againſt it is weake and 
contemptible : and much more againſ the true Reformed Religion , 2sthatr1,, + 
wiſe and excellent Hiſtorian Thuanm ſhewes in the Preface to his Hiſtory ,two i 
which is one of thoſe three admirable Dedications, to the Crown of France; Culv. to 
that are worthy to be read by all the Kings and Princes of Europe. his Inſtic, 
I might add to theſe, the genious of the Engli® Nation, which I know'to - S os on 
be zealous in what way of Religion ſoever chey take, as hath been obſerved ;;,, 
by ſeverall Authors, In times of Papery fo addited thereto, that they had - 
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givea moſt of their means to the Church, if the Scatute of Aforrmaine had 
not prohibited thera, In thetimes of Libertiniſme when a Republick, the 
Fanaticks were ſo intoxicated , that it was not. enough for them to puſh 
down the Pope, but they would break off all Government, for being his 
hornes, and make every thipg Antichriſtian that was not-to their humor. 
When the King recurn'd and Epiſcopacy with him, that Party would noc 
abate the three controverted Ceremonies ( as a wiſe and moderate Biſhop. 
both foretold and lamented ) for the univerſal Peace of the three King- 
doms. Nay the very common rable would overflow both in drinke and de- 
votion; kneel at a pillar, and reele at a Poſt, Though I know there are as 


Brownrig. pious , ſober, and ſerious Chriſtians of ſeverall perſwaſions ( Epiſcopall 


Presbyterial and Independants) as any are in the Chriſtian World : but 1 fay 
this to ſhew, that what way ſoever they take, they are not ealily diverted. 

Bur as groundleſs jealouſie, is both uncharitablenefs and tolly , ſo where 
there is jult ground , not to be jealous is ſtupidity. It may therefore not 
be amiſs tor our further ſatisfaRtion, to enquire into theſe Objeors grounds, 
And they are theſe, 1. The increaſe of Papiſts, at Court eſpecially, 2. The 
Kings countenancing and intruſting then with power. 3. His tollerating 
their Religion, 4. Joyning with France againlt us. 

For the 1 and 2f I can ſay little of my own knowledge, it being many yeares 
fince I ſaw either*Exzgl/and or France. But | ſhall take _— u, on the pub. 
lique faich of Exg/and and Holand for this once, though it be none of the 
belt ſecurity, -1, Therefore that Papiſts increaſe, through the Queens 
Court, the extraordinary correſpondence with France, the diſſentions of 
the Proteſtants, the Atheifme and irreligion of the Age, and other wayes 
and meanes which might be mentioned, is not to be wondred at ; but ra- 
ther that there are no more, Allchough I am well aſſured, that their num- 
ber is comparatively ſmall, and their Intreſt in England and Scotland inconli.- 
derable to effet any change. And were they more, this will not infer the 
King is one. 

2, And much les his countenancing and intruſting them, For who ever 
concluded that the French Kings for their kindnes to Proteſtants, (who have 
ferved them moſt faithtully heretofore in their wars) were Proteſtants ? Or 
the States Papiſts, for employing the French and others in their Armies > A 
Papiſt may be a loyall ſubjeR, a wiſe Stateſman, a fir Embaſſador , a good 
Soldjer, and merit his Princes f:vor, though of a different Religion. 

3. Nor will the Kings indulgence of liberty to choſe of chat Religion 
conclude more againſt our affertion, then for the States of Hollands being 
of all the Religions they tollerate, or for Amſterdem's being Jewes. 
There miy be-reafons of State, fometimes co connive, and ſometimes to 
tollerate that, which we neither approve, nor would willingly allow : even as 
Aoſes did divorce to the Jewes, Or there may be Articles, promiſes 
and other engagements upon us, whereby we are forced to do that, which 
we would not if tree: as 7oſong to the Gibromtes ; and our Anceſtors 

to 


to Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, &c. who aſſiſted them in the defence of the Coun- 
trey againlt Spazze. . 

There arc ewo things dn* wonders in the world, and are the ordinary  pre- 
texts and beſt apologies for the greatell cauibitanees, vig ; danger and mecefſi- v, Gror 44 
ty. And yet where theſe are reall and riot feigned, they; axs conſidered Furc bet. 
both by God and good men. Nature diRates, that we ſhould -hazard the © #*<+ &- 
hand rather then the head, and loſe a part, rather then venture the whole. - 1 au 
have for above 20 years obſerved, boch where I have lived, and where have ;, 4 6.6. 
travelled ; that Moderation is rather a ſpeculative notion, than matter of pra- 
Riſe: like a vertuous and beautifull poor Lady, tha;all willcommend, bur 
none will marry, Parties that are under, call for it eagerly ; but when they 
are upmoſt, negle& ir ſhamefuſſy. Seeing then the paſſions of men, and 
iniquities of the age are ſo great, that I exſpe@ nothing in Religion , but ei- 
ther an 5#qw3/ition Or tolleration;, I am more for the latter , and would rather 
relide at Amſterdam or Conſtantinople,then at Rome or Madrid, 

Bur to come cloſer to the particular caſe. 1f his Majeſty therefore had 
no obligation upon him to do this, or were it a liberty to Papiſts only , or a 
liberty for their worſhip in publick ; I ſhould grant the objeRion was very 
weighty ; bur it is the quite contrary, For he tells the world he was ob- 
liged in point of gratitude to the Papiſts, for their ſervice to his Father, and 
to the Presbyterians (who had been ſo inftrumencall in bis reſtoration) in 

int, of promiſe allſo, ſeveral wayes made to, them both betore and after 
his returne to his Crowne , ſeyerall cimes declaring that he would th- 
dulgence to them and others of tender conſriences- And we know that if bis 
Majeſty had followed his own inclinations, chey had been better performed. 
And now that he gives a conceſſion of |1berty, it is neither ſoly nor principal. 
ly:o thoſe of the Romiſh Religion, bur to all others as well 2s they, and 
that with this manifeſt difference, that it is to the Proteſt ane s-publiquely, and Declae* 
to Papiſts in their private houſes onely , andhis revocable at pleaſure. All 14.1; ; 
r ths ſome wiſe men are of opinion, tht the King and-Rulers will not 1672. 
onely find ſuch eaſe and ſafety therein; bur ſuch eminent advantages ma- 
_ , and the people generally ſuch content, that it will ſcarce de reyo- 
ked; 

4. His joyning with France agiinſt us, is matter:0f /ntreff, and not Re. 
ligion. Andif we judge impariiHy , will no more conclude trim a P-pit,” 
then the Emperorand King of Spaine Proteltangs becauſe they joyne with us, 
Herein let us eye and owne the Providence of Cod, who changes times 
and ſeaſons, and makes friends become enimies, and enim-es Friends, 
Would not this have been thought incredible to our Anceſtors , that Frexce 
and England who raiſed us, ſhould endeavour our ruine?: Andthu Spaine 
and Auftria who ſought our deſtruRion, ſhould ever ſeek our preſervation ? 
And all this out of Intrelt, (as 1 ſhall ſhew hereafter) thoſe formerly to 
ballance Spaine's, and theſe now France's greatnes 3 and neither Religion or 
affection, For whoſoever thinkes that Spaine and Anſtria bave any —_—_ 
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for ns more than themfelves, bach a-faich' far larger than my faney. 

There is another Objetion--againſt our cloſing with Eng/and for Relt- 
gions-lake, from their E ;ſcopall Church-Gomorecns | which if ic were not 
mentioned by ſome *oul© prejudice of my aſſertion, I ſhould have paſſed 
over ac-incunſigerable. For. | 

I. This is onely an accidentall difference in-the- ſame Religion, and not 
a different kinde of Religion, as Popery is. And a difference in the exter- 
nall forme of Government onely; not in the ſubftantialls and vitalls of Rel 

ion, For- we bothagree in the ſame Confecſlion of Faithy and in all che - 
eſſentialls of the Reformed Religion, 

2,. A very great part of - the King of England's SubjeRs are Presbyterians', 
as is well knowne. 

3- Although Epiſcopacy be the Church Government , ſerled by-Law- in 
the chree Kingdoms, yet his- Majeſty indulges publique hberty to Preabyte- 
rians, and other Nen-confermiſts. So that we need'nor donbt but he will 
much moreco ns, thar Church Government which is ſerled amongſt us, 

4.. New-England, and ſeveral other Plantations belonging to his Majeſty 
of -preat Brittaine, have allwayes enjoyed, and ſtill do their own Church- 
Governement freely, and therefore we need not feare that ours ſhould be 
denied us, 

$.. Allchouglr the Church'-Governement of theſe Provinces be Presby- 
terian, yet-as-to its vitall power and adminiſtration in ſeverall places, it 
tzth for ſundry-yeares laſt paſt rather been Zreſtiav. The Magiſtrates fre- 
quently affuming - that power here, whichthe Biſhops do there,- In 1 
much that 1 queition whether the Prezbyteriansmay not have-more hopes, 
that their diſcipline ſhould de. raiſed ; then feares that it ſhould be ruined 

@r2/!s, under. England, What crying upthe Magiſtrates power circa ſacre ,- and 
contra A-. what decrying the Miniſters, both by word and writing. Amntiftize tells 
poilodium us inthe fromtifpece of-his booke, thar whatever right'divine or humane is 
OS hg. attributed>ro the Miniſters or they aſſume to themſelves, is either falſely 
7iſtii 4 and impiouſly aſcribed tochem, or is onely.from the Rulers of. the Repu« 
Fure Ec. blique or ity wherethey are ſetled. W hat applauding of Hebs's Leviathan, 
cleſcafti-=. now tranſlated into Lativ and -Datch, What frequent interpoſing in Eccle- 
ie: Mfialticall affaites, andhow miſerably the boneſt Miniſter. in the Hague was 
Poli. * handled; may be ſeenin Airzzma.- Many were afraid of a torme falling up- 
diſcourſen- 01 the . Miniſters, if our enemies had not faln upon us. Whar-croſling the 
1. 4. over - Churches iv the-Ele&ion of their Paſtors, and exerciſe of their Governe-= 
Kerkelike ment. hath been at Rutterdam, and other places, is roo well knowne, and 
being reformed; I wiſh whats paſt might' be buried in oblivion. And thus 
T. have vindicated '"my-fiyſt Argument from Religion ; and ſhall endeavour 
to compenſate my prolizity heerein, with more - brevity in the reſt, © Con- 

cluding, that-if we.cannot defend the- true reformed Religion we profes , 
nor will nov ſecure it the beſt we can, we may call our Country /chabed, for 

the. glory is departed from theſe Netherlands; 

[» 


Se&, 5; The ſecond Argument taken from Liberty. Wherein the dif- 
ſerent kinds, and degrees of Liberty under all ſorts of Governe- 
ment, are declared; and the probability of our enjoying greater 
freedome under England than France, argued. 


T; will further appeare our intereſt,ro be under Exg/andrather than Fraxce, 
in regard of our Liberty, Which next £o true Keligion and life, is-the - 
eateſt bleſſing beſtowed on man-kiod. Now for our clearer proceeding | 
erein,we mult 1, Shew what kind of Liberty is here meant. 2. Wherein it 
a and the meaſures thereof,” 3. Accommodate thefe tothe matter in 
hand. 

For the firſt, We meane not here Perſonall Liberty : either morally con- 
fidered in oppolition to coat7ion ; or civilly, either in oppolition to confine- 
ment, as we uſually take ir ; or to ſlavery, as the Civilians, 2. Nor Civil _ . 
rey, as oppoſed to Menarchie, as the Greeke and Latin Hiſtorians fre- B_ ; 
quently : with which Tacitzs begins his Annals, Urbem. Romam a Principio * ha 2 
Reges habmere, libertatem & conſulatum L: Brutus inſtituit, Yor | well know, " : 
that to whomſoever we ſubmit, this liberty is loſt, Mucblefs- 3. For Licen- bf 
riouſneſr, For ſubj:Rion to Lawes and Government, is ſo far from being | 
inconliſtent with liberty; that it is the onely means of its preſervation. 

For without this; what are Kingdoms -and States, .but great batcheries 4 
men, and publick robberies of propriety , where the ſtrongeſt arme and longe! 
ſword ſweeps away all ? So boundleſs is mans villany;and his luſts fo raging: 

ly reſtleſs: that we have no other choyce left us, but either be ſubje 

to Law, or ſlaves to licentiouſneſs. As Tally ſayes well, Legum idcirco ones, 
fſervi- ſumus, ut liberi eſſe poſſimia.. But 4. That publick liberty which a people ,,,. 
have under their Government, (of what kind ſoever it is) as it is taken in 
oppoſicion to publick oppreſſion. Which is of divers ſorts, and different de- 
grees, inregard of our perſons, priviledges, and proprieties. . When a peo- 
ple are neither oppreſſed by uſurpation, without colour of Law; nor b 
extortion, under pretext thereof, Which is an invaluable mercy to tho 

that injoy it : though rightly valued by few, except thoſe" that want it. And 
hath been ſo: highly praifed by all ſorts of writers: hat it is better. to be (ent, |, 
then briefe in its conmendationg.” | : 

Now Secondly wherein this conſiſts, and how to meaſure the ſame, is - 
harder to diſcover and determine ; in regard we can meet with no guides, - 
that have gone this way. For the Civil Law, which is copious concerning 
all other Dominions, is {ent in this of Soveraignty 3 and being calculated 
for the Meridian of Mmarchs, leaves them free to make their Subjects ſo, 
more or leſs at their pleaſure; Riſtoriaos onely relate what freedom ſuch - 
and ſuchpeople had under ſuch and ſuch Rulers: and the Writers of Policy, 
and particular Republicks, compare the' peoples liberty under the' ſeveral 
forms of Government, and commend this or that State for the ſame. And - 
theſe are all the helps we bave : which. are. inthe next degree to nothing .. 
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'We will therefore paſs them all by, and freely follow our own radgment; in 
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ſhewiog joyntly both the nature of liberty, and the meaſures thereof, But 
we muſt neceſſarily here premiſe. 

.. 1, That though all ought 'to pay the homage of fubjeRion,” to:thar law- 
ful government under which they live ; yet none ought ſo. to be wedded to 
any forme, as x0 think the ſubjeRs of all others not free, Which Ar:/erle 
long (ince obſerved, to be the vulgar error in Democracy. For though it 
well becomes a vertuous Wife, to etteem her own Husband, the beſt head ſhe 
can have; and accordingly to be guided by bim: yer if ſhe will cenſure all 
other Wives , for meer ſlaves; all her neighbours round about her , will 
ring her a peale of indignation, -_ 

2. That the beſt way to judge of peoples liberty is by conſidering it in re- 
ference to Soveraignty. For all ſubjetion and government being relatives, 
and SubjeR: liberty conſiſting, in ſuch a manner of ſubjeRion to the Su- 
preme Powers, as is free and not (laviſh; the one is eaſily knowne by the 
other, So that if we duly conſider Supremacy, we may diſcerne, whether 
the Subje&s be free or no by the manner, and the deg ces of theirfreedom, 
by rhe meaſure of their ſubjecion. 

3. That we muſt diſtinguiſh between anal liberty, or freedom from op- 
preilion ; and /egal liberty by conſtitution. For trecdom may be c'nlidered 
either in regard of morall power, or government which 1s the exerciſe 
thereof, and that both ſeverally, and joyatly. For a people free by Law, 
may be oppreſſed by their Rulers, and a people not legally free , may be 
aQually ſo by their Governors gr+ce. So that acuill liberty alone, is onely 
under abſolute Powers, legal under limited and mixed, and both under Go- 
vernments which proceed regularly, in the Sphere of Pow-r wherein they 
are placed, and are not planetary in their motions, Havi'g premiled cheſe 
things ; we ſhall now proceed to lay down cert3jo rules, whereby every vul- 
gar capacity may judge, of the nature of libercy and the degrees.thereot, un- 
der any kind of Soveraignty whatſoever. W hether it relide in a ſingle per- 
ſon, or in aplurality ; either abſolute, or limited in reg-rd of its meaſure; or 
for the manner (imple or mixed ; either of wo or three eſtates, equally or un- 
equally,and from whatever priority or pre4ominant part denominated, Mo- 
narchy, Ariſtocracy, or Democracy, according to the conſtitution of every 
Nation. 

And the general rule is this. Th: greater power in the Soveraignty, the leſſer 
liberty in the Smbjett; ;, and the leſ- power in the Soveraignty, the more liberty in 
the Subjefts, It is not my preſent work todetermine, whether of theſe is bet- 
ter for the whole, The Politicians pens have ſufficiently ventilated thar 
queſtion; uſually aſcribing more ſtrength and Gabiiity ro the former, and 
more common proſperity to the latter ; though often warhng, cither 
through favour or fear and: flittery , that thar Government under which 
they live, deſerves above all to weare the garland I ſhall therefore onely 
fay this, that ſecing extreames are alwayes dangerous; a golden _ 's 

thar 


that ] which rakes a golden age, both to Soveraigns and” Sul 
jects, 

: Now although I judge this rule alone, ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe; 
yet in regard ſome perhaps, may be pleaſed wick fo large a profpe& , as the 
liberry of il Nations irr all ages of the world ;, we ſh2ll take a fuller view 
thereof; and che rather, becauſe it will be of uſe to us hereafter, not onely in 
this but the following SeRions, And for this end will begin at the bottom , 
that ſo aſcending by degrees, we may behold both it and them the ber- 
cer. : 

1. A people under abſolute power, are not truly and legally free, but onely 
permiilively and precariouſly, Becauſe their liberty is not from Law, but 
onely founded in their Governors favor, So that theyare liable to all oppreſ. 
fion , although they are ſometimes as aRually free, and little oppreſſed , as 
thoſe that live under other Governments, | 

And this liberty, as co the certainty thereof, is more or lesaccording tothe 
degrees of ablolure power. Where the Rulers will, is the peoples Law ; 
freedom is an Embyyo, rather than formed : when they make Laws, whereby 
Subjes are ar more certainty; it then becomes a fetw ; and when they 
oblige themſelves, to rule by thoſe Laws; the c43/d is borne, and may cry 
out of violence and oppreſlion. 1 his /iberty, how ſmall ſoever, and uncer- 
taine of life, hath yet many witneſſes to avouch its name ; which we find 
alſo regiſtred in Antiquity. So that whoſoever denies the ſame ; muſt call 
all thoſe ſaves, who lived under the Eaſtern and Roman Empires of old,and: 
the Turks and Perſians at this day, 

- 2, Under limited power, the people have a legall liberty, which is greater or 
les, according to the Laws, conſtitutions, or contracts, whereby the power is 
limited. Whether originally and antecedently, or by after condeſcent , be- 
twixt thoſe in Supremacy and them in ſubjetion; is not much mareriall, This 
liberty being ſapporred by Law, not voluntarily made by the Governors 
themſelves, and -lcerable at their pleaſure (as inabſolate power) but neceſ- 
ſarily condeſcended to by them thac will governe, makes the ſubjetion of 


a_ people tolerable And if the Fathers in power pleaſe to foſter them, they ' 


want not for neceſſaries, chough they abound not in ſuperfluities, But I 
confes, if this freedom meet with a churiiſh ſtepfather , and hath neither 
_— nor friends to maintain its right , then its forced to keep private at 

ome, and dare ſcarce appear in publike , which makes their preſ-at condi- 
tion miſcrable, For liberty once lamed by power, isnot unlike to a labourin 
man ,” that hath his leg broken; whorill it be ſound, Is thereby na 
to his own cottage , or cralls byt abroad to begwith his crutches. 


3. Thoſe that live under a mixed power, have more or les liberty according: 


to the temperament thereof. 

If mixt of Monarchie and Acriſtocracy onely, the common peoples liberty. 
isaccording to their Laws, And is more ſecured by this compoſition, than 
in a ſimple governement , though limited ; becauſe one is-a check to = 

cxorbl- 


-Exorbitancy of the other, For though every mixt. power: be! limited, yet 
every limited power is not mixt. In this Government, though the. No» 
- bility, - ſhould as Cedars ſhelter the underſhrubs , from the ſtorms of the 
- ſuperior order; yet both Hiſtorie and experience ſhews vs, that often 
times (1 fay not allwayes) the Peeres care not to be their Princes-Vaſl\lls, 
that ſo the reſt of the people may be theirs. 

' If mixed fo that the common people have a ſhare in the Supreme Power, 
they are abſolutely free ; and their liberty is more or les, according as their 
Thare is. Whether it be mixed of all the three kinds of Government, viz. 
Monarchie, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy ; or onely of the two latter, for 
I never read or heard of a State compounded of the two extreames, 

Now the Supreme Power conliſts eſpecially (I ſay not onely) 7x7. In en» 
aQing, interpreting, and repealing of Laws. 2, In electing and ap- 
pointing ſubordinate Magiſtrates and Miniſters of State for Governmenc, 
3- In judging and determining all crimes and controverſies amongſt their 
SubjzeRs, ultimately without appeale. 4. In leavying of taxes to defray 
Publick expences. 5. In the power of Armes for defence of the whole. 
6. In making War and Peace with others. Sothen as a people partake in 
theſe, their freedom is accordingly to be accounted of. And here liberty 
is come to maturity ; and if ſhe be modeſt, and keep within her bounds,and 
fall not into wanton licentiouſneſs, raviſbes the eyes of all ſpeRators , fil 

ling their mouthes with her praiſes, and their mindes with admiration. 

But ic is bigh time that we haſten unto che third particular propoſed, 
which is the accommodation of theſe, tothe ſubjet matter we have in hand. 

Firſt then, it is well known, that there is a very vaſt difference in the liberty 
of the Subjects of theſe two Crowns. The common people under the King 
of England have 1. A part inthe legiſlative power, which is the chief au- 
thority in all Governements. For the Commons make a third State in all 
the three Kingdoms, and have their repreſentatives freely choſen by them- 
ſelves in all Parliaments; which are the true Conſervatories of publique 
liberty and particular propriety. Whereas the common people in France 
either never had this priviledge; or if they had, have long fince loſt ir 

1Franc0- That they had it formerly , Hotrcman endeavours to prove , which Arniſeus 
| mpg; denies , (and anſwers his reaſons, ) nor that only, but all mixture in the 
De repub, French Monarchy either with Princes of the Blood, Peers, or any other 
1:2.c,6, State whatſoever. But whatever was the Governement, -under the two 
$. 6. firſt lines of the Kings of France, it is generally agreed, that in the be- 
ginning of the third under Hugh Capet, (who cantond out France about the 

yeare 950) the peoples liberty was devoured by the Dukes and Earles of 

the Provinces, and the Monarchie allmoſt turned into a Toparchie, by 

reaſon of their hereditary right. W hich the after Kings ſoone . perceiving, - 

to be too great a ballance to the Crowne, broke down by degrees, and ſo 

became the only A4:las's that have ever ſince ſultan'd that Government. 

For the Aſſembly of. the three Eftates, which were the only. bulwark of:the 

pub- 
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publick liberty, that was left undemoliſhed by deſpotical powers; if 
they ever had any ſhare in the legiſlative, loſt it long before Capets time, 
(for from Charles the great the Kings Edicts have palt for Laws.) and be- 
ing diſcontinued in their Wars with Exglandand their remaining power 
(whatever it was } broke down by the policy of Lewis the eleventh they 
were finally laid afide by Lewis the laſt. And although Philip the fourth 
fixed that Court of Judicature at Paris,that was formerly ambulatory and 
uſually accompanicd the Kings Court, which became a pattern to the reſi . 
of their Provincial Parliaments 3 yet both that and theſe have only the 
name and ſhadow; not the nature and power of the Parliaments under 
the Crown of England. The Members being neither choſen by the people, 
nor repreſenting them ; but Lawjers, that uſually cicther purchaſe theſe 
places of the Crown, or pay an annual penſion for the ſame; having no 
legiſlative power, nor indeed any other but derivative from the King, 
and alterable at his pleaſure. They tell the Academy of Paris 3 ſe 4 Rege gyagnia, 
Jjuſſos promulgare leges,quas ipſi viſum fuerit ferre. Apud illum autboritatem in Ludwic. 
eſſe, &c. But theſe things are ſo well known, that I will not ſtand to al- 12. 
ledge Authorities to prove them 3 although, if it were neceſſary, I could 
bring as many as would fill the page even to oſtentation. Butler us 
briefly run over the reſt. Thoſe 2. under the Crown of England have the 
election of Magiſtrates generally in Corporations, and ſome under Officers 
in the Country, which cannot be removed without due proceſs of Law. 
3- Have a ſhare in the Judicature, by the Juries (in Eng{and) for matter 
of fact, together with the Kings Judges for matter of Law, and their laſt 
appeal to Parliaments. 4. The original power of raiſing Taxes. For the 
propoſal and grant mult come from the Commons, and the other two 
States only conſent. 5. The liberty of bearing Arms. Whereas in Fraxce, 
all Promotions, Governments, Judicatures and Taxes, are in the Kings 
powerz whopermits not the vulgar uſe of Arms, ora ſtanding Militia 
in his Kingdom but only ſuch as are in his pay, and thereby entirely at 
his devotion. So that there is noCommunalty that lives more happily thay 
that of England,nor none more miſcrably than the poor paiſantry of Frances 

2. Hence we may infer a fair probability, of enjoying more liberty 
undcr the Crown of Exglandthan France. I know our freedom will not 
neceflarily tollow from the premiſes 3 tor that which 15 /igal, will depend 
2pon fuch conditions, as ſhall be either previouſly agreed upon, or after 
confcnted unto: yer 4 Icave cvery one to judge, which 1s ikeliclt to 
grant us the beſt ; not only for our Religion, but liberty in our Perſons, 
Privilcdges and Eſtates as allo whoſe Government is molt likely to de- 
tcnd che fame, and make us thereby allo aQually free. 

If it be argued, that the French King may give us more liberty than his 
other SubjeRs z and the King of Eng/and lels. The reply is eafie 3 that we 
acaſun not trom the power of cither, or what they can and may do z but 
what in all appearance they will do. Although thoſe that hold it for a 

E fun- 


fundamental in the French Government, that whatever is conquered by 
them or acquired, muſt be incorporated with the Kingdom of France 
and that this is as indiſpenſable for the body policick, as the Sa/ich Law is 
for the head 3 '((cruple much, whether the King de jure, can make us treer 
than the reſt of his Subjets. But we neither dclire to diſpute the Prero- 
eative of Princes, much lefs of fuch a mighty Monarch 3 nor indeed are 
we of their opinion herein , and therefore take it for granted, that he as 
wellas*the King of England, may grant us as full and ample liberty, as He 
ſhall think kt in His Royal pleaſure. We only profels our fears what he 
will doy/and ſuch as are rational and becoming men z not groundlels fan- 
cics, or frivolous reports, which are the uſual Bygbears, that affright only 
fearful women and children. 

1- We cannot flatter our (clves into hopes,that our condition ſhould be 
berterthan either of thoſe two Kings ( which ſocver we ſubmit unto) natu» 
malSjee<.- If it becqual, it is well 3 and all that we can rationally expcC&. 
' And therefore wejudge, that England will cafier be induced to this, which 
is ordinary unto that Goverument 3 than France, to indulge us of cxtraors 
dinary favour,unlels we had merited ſuch a priviledge,as to be made an cx- 
ception from the general rale. And that Governors ander them will wil- 
Imgly and readily maintain,that which they are accuſtomed untozbut very 
hardlyſach immunities, as tranſcend the bounds which are ſet to others. 

2. The many examples we have bctore us, of {uch Countries as France 
hath gaincd, kceps our tears continually waking, For by whatever Title 
they have bcen acquired, we hnd them all generally in the fame condition, 
Whether by right of donation, as Daulphiny and Provence, or purchaſe as 
Berry Montpelier.&c. or marriage, as Bonrbon,Champagne,Languedock,, Bre- 
taigny, © c. Or by conquelt and powerful {cizure, as Normandy, Aquitane, 
Poidtox, Anjou, and whatfocver held on England by Charles the ſeventh, 
and Burgundy with thoſe that depended thereon, by his ſon Lewis the &« 
leventh; all theſe being incorporated with France, (what ever thcir for. 
mer immunities were, and whatever leſſer they {till injoy) are all cqually 
ſubjc& to all Laws,Governments,and Impolitions from the Crown, with- 
out diſpute and contradiction. And can we then be {uch fools, as to think, 
that though we come under Fraxce, yet we ſhall be tree? But now on the 
contrary we know, that whatſoever acceſſion hath bzen made to the 
Crown of England, cither by martiage as Scotland, or conquelt as Irel 1nd, 
that they have all their Laws, Priviledges, Governments, and Immunities 
remaining entirely, as tnviolable from the Crown, and unalterable with- 

ut their own corlcnt. Nor do they only injoy theſe, but make Laws tor 
ſupporting them, according, to their particular intercſts; yea croſs and 
oppoſite to the other, which yet are ratificd by his Majcfly, or at leati by 
his Royal authority and plcaſure. 

3+ If any have ncither litt nor Iciſure, to look into the Biſtories of fore 
mer times the prefent age will furniſh them ſuthciently, with examples 
both 


both forcign and domeſiick. Let them enquire of Lorraigs and Flanderg, 

how they fare with their new Maſters. - Or let them but paſs into the ad- 

jacent Provinces, and inform themſelvgs of the, French Governmeng >; 

and then they may (ce 35 1na Glas, theftace of their awa futuxecongition; 

And if any be rcfolvedly blind, that they will not fee, except they be deat 

alſo, or ttop their cars3 they may hear enough, (if the tenth part of re- 

ports be bur true) to warn them ſufficiently to look to themſelves. But 

it they remain fo incredulous, that all the Beacons that are fired about 

them, makes them net fearz and that they will believe nothing, which 

they themlclves donot teel ; I wiſh that experience (which wile men call 

the Miſtreſs of Fools) convince them not of their tolly, when it is too late 3 

and their condition become fo milcrable, that its fitter to be drawn cove- 

red with a ſorrowtul veil, by fume Timanthes's Pencil, than tobe lively 

ſet forth in its ſad colours, or deſcribed by the Pen of an impartial Hiſto= 

rian» For my part I profeſs that none honours the worth aud gallantry of 

the French Nation more than my (elf, yet 1 would loth come undcr its 

power : tor the reafon which the Fox bids the Lion in the Fable, 

—uia me veſtigia terrent, Omnia te adverſum ſpettantia, nulla retrorſum. Hvat, 
4+ Wethink we have reaſon to be atraid not only tor our perſons, and EP-kt: 

purlesz buteven for our lives, and all thoſe things which may make us ** * 

miſcrablez not only in regard of the French, but our ſelves. For we know 

that a pcople accuſtomed to liberty, who have had cnough given them and 

taken much more, when once they come to be reſtrained, and ſtrictly held 

in by the rains of Government are vcry apt to bxcak out into mutinies 

and miſchicts; and like wild Colts in thcir firſt managing, ruſh deſperate- 

ly into ruin,that they may throw their Riders. Yea when Conquerors think 

they have ſo harnaſled the multitude, that thy dare not but draw their 

triumphant Chariots ; and doubt not but they themſelves fit fo fall, that 

they may drive them out of breath, and-1o tame them at their pleaſure ; 

thcy uſually Phaetox like, fet all on firez and it they clcape the populasx 

fury by running away in the (moak, mect with his fate, to be ſtruck with 

the Thunderbolt of their Soveraigns juſtice, Ianumerable are the examples 

for the cunfirmation of thisz but we will confine our (clves to our own 

Country 3 and content our ſelves with two only. When Phz/ipthe fourth 

had beat thc Flemmings, united Flanders to France, and fct Governours 

over them , who —_ Citadels in their ſeveral Towns, Garriloned their 

Citics to keep them in aw, and arbitrarily charged them with great con- Serres in 

tributions 3 the people that were uſed to Freedom, would not be brought P%. 4- 

intothis yoke of bondage but defperatcly revolt, maſſacre the Frexch, 

and involve all in confuſion and miſery, Nor is this all; for, (though 

the baſ(cr ſort begin, yet great mcn uſually cnd fuch quarrels) a War fol- 

lowed, which coſt bath France and Flanders dear, in the vaſt expence both 

of blood and treaſure, And when Duke d'A!va attempted the like upon 

our Anceſtors in thelc Provinces, who were a free people and not ulcd to 
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ſuch ſeverity 3 how did the ſparks of mutiny in the beginning break out 
into great flames at laſt, which ſet the whole Country on fire ? No pen 
is able to expreſs the miſcries of thoſe Times 4 nor Tragedy repreſent 
the things that were perpetrated. How were moſt mens hearts filled with 
fear, many with horror, and ſome with deſpair 3 to ſee their Country be- 
come an Aceldamaz 3 and ſo many thouſands forced through a Red Sea of 
blood, to find their paſſage to the Land of Canaan ! 1 conclude therctore, 
that if they who enjoyed lels liberty than we, could fo little erdure Scrvi- 
tude 3 we ſhall be much les able to endure it, who have enjoyed far more 
freedom then they. So that we may eaſily torckee, without any Prophetick 
Spirit, what a flood of calamities is likely to break in upon us z when cver 
any ſhall break down the banks of our liberty. 


Se(t. 6. The third Argument which preponderates for England, 
is the preſervation of our Eſtates : in regard of Souldiers vio- 
lence, Governors Impoſiggons, Publick Debts by Obligation, 
and Revenues of the Romiſh Church. 


E proceed now to ſhew, that its better to be under England in re- 

gard of our Eſtates. Both in reſpect of getting them, (as I thall 
ſhew in the following Scion) and the keeping thoſe we have gotten al- 
rcady, or by the bleſſing of God may get hereafter. And to this I give the 
precedency, becauſe the enjoyment of Riches is the end for which, and 
Trade only the means by which,we labour to cbtain them.Now if it can be 
made apparent,that we can neither get, nor keep fuch Eſtates under France, 
as we can under England : there are none fo regardlels herein ( what- 
ever they are of Religion and Liberty) but will calily grant the truth of 
our Concluſion. 

I+ Then let us conſider that except we can keep that which is our own 
we are never the better for it, but a great deal the worſe. Had we a grant 
of Midas's wiſh, that all we touched ſhould be turned into gold 3 or were 
we inſured that all our. adventures, ſhould bring us returns as rich as the 
 Eaft- India Companics z*what ſhould it profit us, if we could notkeep 
them? Nay, were we not a great deal worſe than without them ? What 
_ toil and anxiety is therc in getting ! What fears and troubles are there in 
*keeping ! and what ſorrow and vexation in the parting with riches! Not 

that I think any civil Authority, will ever take away our Eſtates, except 
we forfeit them through miſdemeanors but when the Sword brings ſuch 
a Commiſſion, I would gladly know who dare deny it ? And whether the 
poor man then, that hath all his money in his purſc-pocket 3 be not both 
fafer in his perſon,and more ſecure of his Eſtate 3 than the rich Merchant, 

| whoſe bagr aud warebouſes are filled with his wealth? Creſus was rich even 
to a Proverb,yet ſhewing to Solon all his Treaſures, Solon told him, that if 
any came with better iron than he wore, they would be maſter of all that —_ 
ow 
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Now in regard of plundring, depedrations, and all manner of violence by 
Souldiers both to our perſons and eſtates y I think we are far more ſecure 
from the Engliſh, than French. And for this, I ſhall appeal to the Common 
experience of all ages and places where their Armies have come 3 which 
bear witacls, to the great exorbitances of the latter, more than the other 3 
in the violation both of womens chaſtity and mens eſtates, and frequent 
defolations by fire and ſword, Yea I will make their own Hiſtorian Co- 
mines judge of the controverſic, who having ſhown, how unjulily great _ 
orics govern, and the innocent people are opprelt, both by them and the £% s- 
Souldiers, whoſe flagitious lives, petulant carriage, and violent rapines © *** 
are intollerable z protcſſes that he mentions theſe things for France's lake, 
which of all the Principalitics he had known, was moſt afflicted with 
them. Whereas on the coutrary, he ſays England exceld them all,in theſe 
three particulars z reſpect to the common good, the peoples freedom from in- 
jury, and the little ſpoil their Souldiers and Armies made in their Wars ; the 
latt whereot he repeats, and enlarges a little attcr in the ſame Chapter. 
2- But we will ſuppoſe the belt in all wxacertaimtzes, and therefore hope 
we ſhall eſcape all plundering,and violence trom the Souldiers in a time ot 
contuſion z and make no doubt thereot, ina fetled condition. But yet we 
know we ſhall not eſcape paying ſuch Taxes,as indeed juſtly deter us,both 
in regard of their greatneſ;,aud allo the arbitrarines of their Impolition.In 
both which we know no people in Exrope more milerable than France, 
nor none happier in the contiary, than the Subje&s of the Crown of 
England. Which partly occaſioned that known laying of the Emperous 
Maximilian the firlt, that he was Rex regum, the King of Spain Rex ho» 
minum, the King of France Rex afinorum, and the King of England Rex 
diabolorum- For he could have nothing but what the Germain Princeſs 
conlentcd to, Spain only what the Laws allowed him z France all that be 
plcaſcd 3 and Eng/and nothing that pleaſed not the people. 
As touching their greatneſs. 1+I willingly grant that Subjects mult afford 
thcic Soveraigns aſliltancez and in timcs ot extremity, and utmoſt dan- 
gers, it is hard todetermine, how far their power may not lawfully be ex* _. _ 
tended. Sccondly, I know that the grandexr of the French Court is great, aan 
which is lately ſhown us in our vwnLanguage. That their Armies are often . // 3. 
numerous z and ſome always neccflary, both tor defence of the Govern- c,3.4.40 54 
ment from their domeſtick enemies, and of the Frontiers from foreign, in 
the adjacent Countrics. And that theſe require vaſt ſums to ſupport them. 
Yet notwithitanding,thirdly, Moderation ought to be ufed,{o that the com- 
mon people may enjoy the truit of their labours. But to ſhew how tar the 
Government of France hath been from this, would be an endleſs work. 
We ſhould but tire our (elves to read, what their own Hiſtorians have rcla- 
ted 3 and be weary with the rehearſal, of the many tumults and rebellions 
that have ariſen from their gabels.It would hill any one with ſorrow to hear 
ot the great complaints and ont-*cries, that the people bave made in tormer þ 
Ages 3 


Ages; and fright us to hear thole of the preſent : which yet their Govers 
nors are ſo uſed to, that they count them but the old fx fz of France, and 
oppreſſion the in of the old World. What remorſe of Conſcience (cvcral 
ot thcir Kings have had for their extortion, is well known to thoſe that 
have rcad their Hiltorics. Some in their lite time as Charles the cighth 
ſome at cheir death as Philip the tourth,who remitted theTaxcs he had un« 
juſtly required, and commanded his Sons to eale the people. But abave 
all Lewis the eleventh, who rc(olved to reform, but it was too latez and 
theretore charged the Dauphin againſt that oppreſſion he had practiſed. 
And indeed it was highly neccflary tor he had reduced the common pceo- 
ple to {uch poverty, that many of the Farmers were forced, with halters a« 
bout their necks to draw their own Plows 3 cxcept they would ſteal, aud 
once for all, ſtretch both themſelves and ropes on the Gallows. But I 
ſhould not once mention any of theſe things, it I thought it not better for 
us, both to know and believe them betore hand, than experience them at- 
terwards to our colt, For I fear if we come once under,the French, there 
will be no end of paying contributions; until we be brought into the con- 


Plur. in vi- dition of the Andrians of old, who when Themiſtocles demanded money 
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telling them he had brought two Goddeſſes to require it, perſwaſion & pow- 
er3 an{wercd that they had two great Goddeſſes allo who taught them to 
deny it, which were poverty and impoſſibility. And then the Hollanders 
may do that living, which Saladinus the Emperor of Aſia did dying 3 ſhew 
their winding thects and lay, Theſe are all the rich Hollanders have left. 
But ſhould we part with ſome ot owrEſtates,though it were a good ſhare; 
ſo we were (ure to enjoy the relt,it was leſs matter:but when we are always 
obnoxious to an arbitrary power, [till to be {queaſcd like Spunges at the 
plcaſure of othcrs z we can ſcarce call any thing our own, and are rather 
procuratores than Domini divitiarum. Tknow well, that ſome of the French 
Kings, have like good Sncpherds, fleeced not flcad their flocks, (accord- 
ing to Tiberius his laying, Boni Paſtors eſt pecus tondere, non deglubere) clpc- 


Hiſt. Fr anc, cially Lewis the tweltth : who therefore (as the Feſuite well oblerves) had 
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no rcbcllion in all his raign, which is a rare blctſing (as he ſays) and e&x+ 
traordinary in that Realm. And the great wiſdom and generolity ot his 
preſent Majeſty, puts me out oft all doubt of his clementy 1 but a good, a 
great, a wile $o/omon may have a Reboboam to his fon and ſuccelor, whole 
little finger may be beavier than bs Fathers loyns. By which cxamplc in Sa- 
cicd Hiltory,we arc thown,that what cver Prince will force his Subjcs to 
open their purſcs to his pleature, ſhall quickly find their acarts ſhuts and 
though for the preſent they may ſupplicate, and outwardly {cm to adore 
him (as the I1d;ans their dictics ye noceant ) yet they hatc him worſe than 
the Devil himicltz and upon the tixit occation tumultuoully cry, every mau 
to your Tents, whence open divilions,lawlets rapines,bloody wars, and all 
the milerable cf, s that tollow them,break in upon a Nation beyo1.d con» 
troll. But let us te frank 1u conceding (as it becomes us'when we ſpeak 
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of Kings) that there ſhall never ariſe a Reh»3»2m out of Lewis race; yea 

that this is as impoſſible, as for a Vulture to riſe out of the Phoenix aflics : 

yet we know the belt of Kings may haye bad Governors under th.m., and 

that they mult often;both (ce with other cys,and hear with other ears than 

their own. Ycalet us ſuppole, that we (hall never pay more Tribute to 

the tair Lillies of France, than we have done to the Belgick Lions EXCepte 

that of reſpc&t, which we acknowledge his due :; yet there till remains a 

vaſt difference, betwixt a legal and a permiſſive exemption, and of rhe ſame 

payments made by publick conſeut,and thole that are commanded by abſo- 

lute power though not 1n regard of the money, yet in regard both of the 

authority that requircs it, which it ablolute and arbitrary is alterable, al- 

though it ſhould not be altered 3 and the different impretſions which they 

make, and cftc&s that follow in the minds and aM:Gions of men. For 

when a pcople know the necefſities of State, and freely vote their own 

Contributions, they account themſelves free and uninjured though the 

Taxations be never lo great, (according to the rule, that polenti nou fit in- 

jariac) and look upon them asa gitt rather than a debt, and theretore pay 

them willingly, and generouſly bear their parting with their ſhare, 

Whereas on the contrary, when they are ignorant of the grounds of ſuch 

impolitions, they are always jealous, that they are not (o great as is pre- 

tcndcd 3 and when they have no luffrage therein, look upon themſelves 

as wrongcd and oppreficd ; and though they pay them, yet it is withre-+ 

Iutancy » and becaule they muſt and cannot withſtand ir, their minds are 

dej<cd, and their ſpirit and courage tirangely deprett, as I could thew by 

many examples. The difference of thele two authorities, and their va» 

rious and different effects, is well obſerved by two Noble Lords, Bacon of 

Verulamand Comines of Argenton, both of them tamous for their wiſdom, 

one in the Theory and the other in the PraCtice thereot;, fo that if the tor- 

mer had had the latters Pradence, and the latter the formers Learning, no 

Age could have paraleld them. That of publick content the Learned 

Bacon obſerves, doth not fo diſpirit a pcople and diminith their Martial Eſſay (or 

courage,and inltances in thele very Provinces, ſhcwing how cheertully they Sermo fide 

have born the grean burthen ot Exciſe,becaulc it came tfom them(ſclves and #2) 29. 

thcir own authority. And that of arbitrary power, 15 ſhewn of France, by 

that great States-man Comimes 1waIY to Lewis the eleventh 3 whole 

Hiltory is ſo much cſtecmed by the French, (as Byſſteres the Feſuite tells us) Hiſt. Franc 

that they neither envy the Greeks their Thucydides, nor the Romans their 1. 13; 

Livy or Tacitus. Whercin he fo frequently inveys againſt thee impoſi- 

tious, and complains of the pcoples milerics thereby 3 fo freely cxpoſiu- 

litcs with the Kings and G VWwernory, and is to hon<lt an Advacate for there 

Subje&s 3 that I with all Prixces, would make this ex:cllent Hyttorian, as 

{familiar to them, as did Charles the tifth,that great and wile Emperoure' In x1 rin 

the 18. Chaptcr 1.5. He faith, that neither the King, of Fraxce, nor any 0+ de rep. 1. 

ther, bath power to cxact of thur Subjects without thei own conſent 3 © 2+ 
£XCept 
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except they will tyrannically uſe their power contrary to all right both dj- 
vineand humane. And chapter the ſeventh |. 6. that Charles the ſeventh, 
who in the Engliſh wars had introduced, this imperious way of taxing 
the people,without the conſent of the States 3 had burdened both his own 
Conſcience, and the ſucceſſive Kings with great guilt, and moſt cruelly 
wounded the Kingdom, of which it was like a long time to bleed. Nor 
doth he only thus declame againſt the unlawfulncſs thereof, but allo ſhews 
how ungrateful it is to the people, as well as injurious. And on the con- 
trary how readily and unanimouſly without tumult or contradiction even 
in the Kingdoms greateſt poverty, the States conſented and people paid 
to Charles the eighth. But if Princes will forget, the good adviſe this H- 
florian there gives them ; yet I wiſh they would remember at leaſt old Py- 
thagoras's Symbol,Sudorem ferro abſtergere,tetrum facinus.Which Plutarch 
(asa learned man tells us) expounds, That none ſhould take away that with 
the ſword, which others bave earned with the ſweat of their brows. It they 
will only uſe their. own abſolute power, yet let it be fo attempered with 
equity and moderation; that the cries of the poor, and the curlcs of the 
people, may never bring Gods vengeance upon them. But if we ſhould 
ſpeak the ſenſe of our Souls, we mult needs (alas!) ſay, that moderation 
is ſo rare a jewel in the Crown of abſolute Monarchs; and the Governors 
undcr them fo uſed to hunt, and hawk at all game to enrich themlclves : 
that thongh we may all hope to eſcape, vet we have more reaſon to tear : 
that if the fate of the other Provinces befal us, we ſhall all (as the bealls 
faid in the fable) meet at laſt at the Furriers ſhop. It any can flatter them- 
{elves with fancies, that our Common: wealth ſhall under France, become 
like Plato's Republick,wherein violence and oppreſſion ſhall not be knownz 
and that their Governors will be like thoſe in Utopia, Fathers to our 
fortunes as much as their own : I mult confels that I am not ſo Mercurially 
made and do no more expc& to [ee the world ſo happy, than to ſee the 
great Platonick, year. But on the contrary, that great Impolitions will be 
added,to the great Exciſe that is upon us alreaay 3 whereby the number of 
the Poor will certainly increaſe, and the proviſions for them daily decreaſe. 
Yea it is well,if themaintaining of the land againit the water,be not negle- 
&edzand (o our Eden be laid waſte: and that our rich and pompous Cities, 
return not in time to their old condition, of poor and deſpicable Fiſhers 
Villages. However, ſeeing the blefſing of Fadab and Iſſuchar, can never 
befal che ſame people, as Bacon obſcrves in the torementioned place, if we 
and our Eſtates ſhall come under arbitrary power 3 then let us deface the 
Lion Rampant, that was the Arms of generons Judab, which our Anceſtors 
and we have hitherto born : and ſet up ſluggiſh Iſachar's of an Aſs couchant 
between twoburdenz, that is to lay the Popes trumperies, & France's tribute. 
3+ There is another conlideration, which is of great importance to the 
Inhabitants of theſe Countrics and that 15 concerning their Debts, For 
mentioning Eſtates, we mcan not only that in our own, but allo __ 
Ootner 
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other mens hands. As for Private debts, we know they muſt needs be very 
many and great in places of fuch Merchandiſe; ſceing the greateſt part of 
trade is all over, and here eſpecially, driven upon credit. Now how theſe 
will be gotten, it bad times come on, {o that many remove, and more be 
impoveriſhed ; I leave thoſe to conſider, whoſe concernment it is- Con- 
cerning Publick, debts, (which are yet more deſperate, whatever change 
happens) they are ſuch as are contracted, either for Service to the Com» 
mon-wealth, and Commodities delivered for publick uſes 3 or for Moxies up- 
on obligation; all which ways many thouſands are greatly concerned, 
eſpecially the laſt. There being very many, who have lent, ſome a good 
part, and others the greatelt part of their Eſtates, upon the publick faith of 
the Land, Cities and Lombards of thele Provinces. So that if this publick 
faith prove faitbleſs like the Punickof old,a great number of Families,and 
(which is moſt deplorable) Widows and Orphans, (who being uncapable 
to imploy their Eſtates thus intrutted them) will be wholly ruined and un- 
done. Herein I think all that have any ſenſe of juſtice and equity, will 
conchude with me. 

1+ That it is very unreaſonable and unjuſt, that if the preſent Govern- 
ment cannot diſcharge theſe debts, or a change happen that thoſe who 
have credited the Republick, ſhould fit down with all the loſs, and others 
not bear their proportion. 2. That ſeeing they were lent to the Publick, 
and Obligation accordingly given 3 and that for publick uſes, and ſo im- 
ployed, (or it other-ways converted, yet without the Creditors fault: ) 
it is all thercaſon in the world, that the Publick ſhould faith#ully pay 
the ſame. 3. That if the Republick ſtand, care ought to be taken to 
fatishic theſe Creditors : and that it a change of Governmeut happen, the 
pcople remaining the tame, are both in Law and equity liable to pay thele 
debts. For though it is a great queltion how far Subjects are obliged to 
pay their Soveraigns 3 yet it wasnever queſtioned by any, but that ſuch as 
arc made tos the Publick by the peoples tacit, and much more exprels 
conlcnt 3 mult be paid by the people, what ever change be made in the 


Government. Whether trom a Monarchy to a Republick, as the Com- Demyftben 
munality of Athens paid the 100 Talents which their 50 Tyrants had bor- adv. Lepe 
rowed of the Lacedemoniansz and theſe very Provinces, that which the |; 


King of Spain was indebted to the people : Or trom a Republick to a Mo- 


narchy z Non definit debere pecuniam populus rege ſibi impoſito, quam liber 53, 


debebat 5 eft enim idem populus.& dominium retinet eorum que popult ſuerant 3 
imb & imperium in ſe retmet, quanquam jam nonexercendum 4 corpore ſed & 
capite, &c. Grotins de jure belli E pacis, l+ 2: c« 9. Sett. 8. See allo Arniſens 
de rep+ lib. 1+ c« 5» Set. y- Duatenus aa Reip. obligent civitatem, and the 
Civilians ac rebus creditis, Digeſt. !ib. 11+ tit. 1+ b. 27+ 

All the difficze/ty thexcfore will be it a change come,how the payment of thelc 
zuſt debts may b- procured. And here we need no other Comſellors advice, 
than our own rcaton, which will intorm us, that the treer any people are 

ly an 


and the more they participate of power ; the more probable it is,and alfo 
the-moxe-facile for them to obtain their rights. Now that we are likely 
to have more freedom under England than France,l have ſhewn ſufficiently 
in the former Scion. Yea common experience as well as reaſon hath 
learnt the world this leſſon; that when infcriors can only pray and pcti- 
tion, they may daily get fair promilcs, and perhaps be ſprinkled with 
ſome Comrt-hboly-water ; but pertormances and payments are ſtill the work 
of to.morrow, and continually kept as reſerves in the rear. Nor can they 
biing, more arguments for their expedition, than Superiors have cxcules 
for theirdelaying : and if at laſt thcir patience be worn as thread-bare, as 
their clothes with attendance 3 (o that they become importune in requelt- 
ing then Grandees grow deat in hearing, and relolvedly peremptory in 
denying : whence both lides frequently tall to irregular procecdings z the 
one fox recovering, and thc other for dctrauding them of thir rights. 
Whereas thoſe that can, not ouly requelt, but allo Icgally require, that 
jaſlice be done 3 have ground to hope, that when the touchines of times is 
over, and the boiſterous paſſions of great ones are laid z ſome happy con- 
junQure of attairs may prove a proſperous gale to bring them at laſt, their 
hazardous adventures home in lafety. 

4-and laſtly, (that | may draw this arrow to the head) I ſhall deſire 
that we may coulider a little of the Lands and Revenues,formerly belong- 
ing to the Remiſh Church. Which to defend our (clves in our Wars with 
Spain, were {old to icveral, and are lince parcellcd out into many more 
hands. Now the very mentioning of this 1 ſhould think ſuffcicat , the 
difference between France and England herein, being lo well known; Do 
we hear what the former hath already done, in all thoſe places ſubject to 
him,and how they have ſet up all the Romiſh rablez and can we think that- 
they will not in time recover( what ever promiſes they pals for the preſent) 
that which not only they themſclves, but all of their Religion account 
their right ? Can we. imagine that their Biſhops, Abbots, Priors, and other 
Superior Orders, will live like Parochials or Mendicant Friers ? Who is (© 
ignorant as knows not,that where ever the oldGentleman of Rome comes to 
rule, he brings with him many attendants to bear up his train 3 and that 
their pomp mult be ſupported,though many Gentlemen thereby be ruined ? 
Whereas on the contrary, England 1s by them, in the ſame condemnation 
with our ſelves; neither permitting his headſhip and dominion over them, 
nor his members and followers any demains'among them. So that we may 
{afely conclude, that all thoſe that poſſes ſuch Eltates, as the Church of 
Rome doth challengez can neither rationally hope to keep them undez ; 
France, nor fear to loſe them under England. 
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Set. 7. The fourth Argument from Trale. This (viz. Merchan- 
diſe aud Navigation) onr chief ſecular intereſt : and friendſhip 
with England to ſecure the ſame. Englard and we Corrivals 
herein, the probability of getting more, as alſo enjoying the ſame 
with greater Peace under France, with other Arguments : largely 
debated, and the contrary evinced under England, 


wW E arc now come to the Acropolis of the cauſe 3 Trade being the great 

Tower of jtrength, to which the Adverlaries of our opinion, having 
deſerted the tormer out-works, uſually tly unto our refuge. We ſhall theres 
fore perlue then 3 but orderly, firſt making our approaches by degrees 
and then railing lucl: batteries, and planting ſuch reaſons, as are forcible, 
cither to beat this down, orat leatt mike ſuch breaches therein, as ſhall 
render it untenable tor their defence z and ſo compel the molt pertinacious 
of our enemies, Either to ſubmut, or to tall betore us. 

But betore we begin this work, we mult acquaint you, that when we 
mention Trade, we mcan not every particular kind of negotiation, where- 
in the ſeveral ſorts of Artificers and Shopfeepers are 1mployed ; to ſpeak 
of which would be both an cndle(s, an a bootleſs work. Herein perhaps 
{ore might fare better with the French, the Mercers aud Tailers cſpecially 3 
for the 4 1a mode Moyſieuys when they have money, aftc to change their 
faſhion as often as the Moon doth her face; anJ to wear as many ribbands 
on their breeches, as ordinary Pedlers bear on their backs; as if all the 
fortuncs of France hung at their ends,and all their own heppinels followed 
their heels. And happily Butchers and Cooks would fare better with the 
Exgliſh,tor a piece of good Beef or a Shomlder of Mutton. And we might in- 
[tance in many others with merriment; but we have no mind to be plea- 
{int upon ſo ſerious a Subject. In thort therefore, we mean Maritime 
Trade (as our Adverfarics do) this being the great Diana of the Nether- 
lands, which brings them in their Silver Shrines. 

1. Then we ſhall lay down this as a fundamental and undoubted Maxim, 
(which all I think will take for granted )that trade by Sea is the great ſecular 
intcreſt of tbeſe Provinces, the Maritime eſpecially, by which they mojt flomriſh, 
aud without which they cannot ſubſiſt.Let Amficrdam and the other Cities be 
as rich, or richer then they are imagined; yet will they in a tew years, if 
their Trade be obſtructed, become as poor as their Neighbours at Game, or 
Antwerp. For who will build at ſuch exccfſive charges (where the toun- 
dation ſometimes is halt to the ſuperſirucure) or pay ſuch rents for their 
habitation, and live in ſuch cxpentive places, if there be not treedom of 
Trade? Butthole that can, will remove z ſome hither and ſome thither, 
as their intereſt and ation ſhall incline them rather then ſpend their Ca- $72. f 
pitalls here. It ever Merchants were, or are in any place of the world, the gelis 9. 
vena porta (as Bacon tiiles them) of any publick body , it is certainly the 
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Belgick; If they fraight not their Ships, whereby the Matriners may be 
1mployed ; if they furniſh not the- Tradeſmen ſhops, whereby they may 
follow their Vocations; it they lade not the poor mens backs, whereby 
their Families may fill their bellies 3 finally, if they diſtribute not their 
Merchandiſe through the-variousScas and Rivers of the Univerſe : we may 
linger a while, bur iris as-impoſlible we ſhould live long, as for a body de- 
prived of food, whole parts languiſh for want of nouriſhnicnt, which 
thould be brought them in the veins, by the bloods regular circulation. 
2+ Merchandilc bcing our chiet concernment, it will neceflarily tollow 
that that Nation that can moſt obſtruct the ſame, can do us molt injury. 
Now that England can do this more than Fraxce,or any other whatlocver, 
I think none will deny; it any do, there is enough ſaid hercaftcr, that 
will make it {ufhciently apparent. 
3+ Ot all our neighbouring Nations, England being moſt potent by Sea, 
and France by Land, it will clearly tollow, that a Peacc with theſe two 
above all others, is our great concernment, With the former for getting, 
" and withthe latter for keeping and enjoying our. Eſtates. But if we cannot 
have this from them both, which of them is to be pretersed comes next in 
conlideration, & 
4+ This Common-wealth conliſting of Maritime and In!and Provinces,the 
former being by tar the molt conliderable,the triendſhip ot England is-morte 
to be valued than that of France. And this the wiſeſt men that this Re- 
publick ever had, formerly never doubted of, .. Prince William the Flt 
tounder of this Common: wealth, laid down theſe three principal maximes 
of State, which were approved by all,as ſound and rational beyond contra 
diGFion. 1+ To do jui{tice to Strangers. For great Nations may be upheld 
by Power, but ſmall Territories mult be maintained by Juſtice. 2+. To hold 
a fair correſpondence with France-For $paiu being then the grand Moxarchy 
of Exr5pe,and our dreadful cnemy 3 the affiftance of France was greatly nc- 
ccſary tor our ſupportation- 3-To preſerve an inviolable Peace with England, 
In regard that this is abſolutely requylite tor our freedom of Commerccby 
Scazand the Engliſh were our friends in attcCtion as well as Intereſt, whereas 
the French only upon the latter account. For the greateſt obſtacle that 
ſtood in the way of France's greatnels, was the Spaniſh power in thele Ne- 
tberlands ; which being once broke down,they well knew they could dilate 
their Empire at their pleaſure, as we {ce it now to our ſorrow. It is truc 
of later times, the L1weſteiners to free them(clves, from the Headſhip of the 
Orange family z which fought (as they imagined) cither an abſolutencls, or 
at lealt to intringe the liberty of the Common-wealth , have been. rather 
inclincd to France and England : but they were not ſo blinded with paſſion, 
but that having a Peace with $Spain,and being ſcnlible of France's prevalen- 
cy, anJ raiſing their Fortunes upon the Spaniſþ ruines, 1t was their Intereſt 
to comply with Eygland rather than France. Which plainly appears, in 
that no ſooner was thoſe unhappy differences between us and England 
| compoled 


compoſed at Breda, but immediately the Tripple Alliance was defigned and 
concluded upon by that great States-man de I7itt the Head of their party, 
and Sr.J/ill:am Temple, on purpole to put boundaries tothe boundlels am- 
bition of, the Frexach Nation. 

5. Tothe reaſon of State already mentioned, together with the judg- 
ment of our greatceli Politiczans both in tormer and later times,let me add ; 
that Terrcltrial war hath always becn accounted more eligible than a Na- 
val yca by ſome our abſolute interett,as the Duke of Rhoan obſerves. In fo U Intreft 
much that Zeeland never to this day conſented unto,but abſolutely protelt- geg prine, 
ed againlt, thelc Provinces making Peace with Spain» And here it 15 obs & Eft. dife 
ſcrvable, how our Adverfaries prevaricate in granting this Aſſ..rtion, and 9%. 6. 
yct preferring Francesl torclee their evalion,of conceding a Land-war with 
a Icfler Potcntate, & denying it with France.But this is both ealily obviated 
and outed 3 tor as Lam well aſſured, that it England had not aſſaulted us by 
Sea, France had never done it by Land to I have reaſon to believe, that it 
he had, we ſhould have tound him ſufficient work. It 'we had 'the Sea free 
for our interior Provinces, the charges of a Land-war for the fuperior were 
eaſily borne. And we ſhould not want mcnenow tor our money, to fight 
. for them with France, or any other whatſoever, {o long as we ſhould think 
them worth the fighting tor. Nor let any wonder that I infert ſuch a con- 
ditional ; for I ſhall afterwards make it appear, how the Common-wealth 
may be wcll ſecured, though theſe Provinces ſhould be let go or loſt. And 
as for the inferior, they arc (o ſituated in the water, and thereby ſo inaccet- 
ſiblez that we nced not fear,what all the force of France can do,if we be rc+ 
{olved to detend them, It being therefore apparent that Traffick is our 
principal concernment, and England of all others moſt able to obſtruft it 3 
we may conclude in point of intercſt, as Prince Maxrice (Ihave heard) 
uſcd to lay, that were the Engliſh Devils, we muit have peace with them. 

Theſe b:ing the Approaches, (which I think) no allies of our Adverſa- 
rics can Prevent 3 we {hall now, being got nearer them, take a better view 
of thcir tircngeh. Were we free and had our choice, whether we ſhould: 
war with France or England, you fee our intereſt ſhould carry us againſt 
France. Bat the calc (alas!) is far otherwiſe with us, for they both make 
war upon us : by what error of policy one ot them, which could beſt, was 
not taken off and diverted, it it had bcen poſſible or whether it was im- 
poſſible, and fo no error or omiſhon in us, is not now our enquiry. But ſce- 
ing they both threaten vs with dcfitruction, upon ſuppoſition that we are 
unable any longer to refitt them both, whether of them we ſhuuld chooſe 
to be under in regard of our Trade. 

This then bcing thc Queltionz our Adverſaries give their ſuffrage for 
France and think them(clves impregnable in this point of interclt. Lee us 
therefore impartially repreſent the tltrength of their reaſons, and weigh 
them duly in the true ballance of intereſt, and then we ſhall tind them you 
(ball.ſce, not only many grains but ounces too light, 

1. It 


7; Ttis better for us, ay they, tobe under France, becauſe England and 
and we are Competitors for Trade. 

It is very trac; England and thele Countries by their ſituation, genious, 
and intereſt are ſet tor Trade: and this naturally begets an enmity between 
us, and a vying with one another for the ſame. But this was always, and 
will be fo whiltt men are men : and what will follow hence ? Surcly one 
of theſe things » cither that we mult willingly yield to them, or they to 
us, which is madneſs to imagine 3 or that we muſt fight with them for the 
wholc, which it thcy mcan ot our feclves, is the next degree to dotage, 
{ccing weare about matches, and Peace in their trade is always the intereſt 
of a trading pcople 3 if they incan jointly with France, we (hall ſpeak to 
that in thc tollowing Argument,and ſhew what a hazard even that will be, 
and much more ingly: or that we muſt compound with them for our 
ſhare, that ſo cach Nation may have, what Gods blcfling may give,and their 
own induſtry may procure them. And thisin my opinion will have the 
vote, not only of all the Cowards, but all the wile men of both Nations, 
But becauſe this Argument is much inliltcd on, both in former times and 
this juncture of attairsz we will more particularly..conſider the fame, in 
rcferenceto this Common-wealth as to England ablolutcly without reſpec 
to France. And thereby we ſhall {ce what corrivals in Trade implics in 
point of Intereſt, whether the power be about cqual, (as we ſhall here ſup- 
pole Englandand this Common-wealths) or uncqual, and in point of inte- 
xence. Now in regard of Intercſt, we ſhall find in my judgment, that *cis 
clearly this for us as £qual in power. 

' 1+ That we muſt vigorouſly defend our Trade, as that on which our 
temporal welfare depends. 

2. That we muſt for this purpolc, maintain a naval power, equal at 
lcaſt to theirs. That ſo we may hold them up, to the juft and due terms, 
and bounds, of Commerce and Navigation. 

3+ That for this end the league of the Maritime P;ovinces be kept in- 
violable. It the band of the bunch of arrows be either cut or brok:n, ſo 
that they fall out of the Lions paw 3 he will ſoon have his skin pulPd over 
his cars. © So that to make ſeveral Common-wealths of them, is but to 
make them ſo many morſels to be the calilicr devopred by their enemies. 
And thercetore 1 wonder at the Author of the Intereſt of Holland herein, 
who, c. 41+ 42+ Oc. aſſerts the power of that Province lutticient by Sca,aud 
jointly with Utrecht by Land, to wage War with all other Potentates. 
Scecing theſc Maritime Provinces entirely contidercd, arc but the match at 
Sea for England. And the reaſons that he gives, c. 37. arc now retuted by 
expcrience. I acknowledge it allo an crror in policy, tor Zeeland to 
break this bond of Amity, it poſſibly they can hclp ict. But if their 
E1cmics {word cuts this alunder, what ſhall they do? And this is the caſe 
oaly that I detend. 

4+ That we ſhould rather yield to them in Pundi//joes of honour 3 that 
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being a Crown, this only a Commonwealth. Such I mean as the Flag 
although I reckon not that any diſhonour 'to us z ſeeing tbey have :not 
only always challenged it, but our Anceſtors allo given it: 2nd 'other 
Nations as well as we, pay the ſame acknowledgment to that Crown 
The hr time that we have ever refuſed it,was in thetime of King Fames ; 
the circumſtances whereot Sr. Aut hony Welden in his Court relates, and the 
cttc&s both their and our Hiitorians. lt is not my delign to ſpeak of this 
particular, which would {well to a diſcouile larger then this whole Trea- 
tile 3 but oply inftance therein, as a known example z concluding that if 
they will War forit, it is our wiſdom to yield it, and except we were far 
ſironger than they, folly to hght for it. 

5- Rather todiſſemble lefſer injuries than ſeek to revenge them. Which + 
holds in all cqualitics of power whatſoever. 

6. But it they will unjuſtly incroach upon us to ruine our Commerce, 
then to War with them. For 1. Our trafhck being our ſubliftence, who 
ever would ſpoil us thereof, neceſſitates us to defend it, and gives usa juſt 
cauſe of conteſt, 2, We being a match for them in power, may in point 
of wiſdom as well as juſtice, try it out with them, and leave the iſſue to + 
Gods Providence; Wars being the laſt appeal to Heaven, when juſtice 
cannot be had on earth. 3+ It tucceſs attends our Armies, we ſecure.our 
ſelves at laſt, it we better not our condition'3 and if the contrary, we 
do but drown and die a little the ſooner. A deltruftive peace and unſuc- 
celstul War are both fatal in the ifluez the former being a Chronical, the 
later an acxte dilcale of State. It is not fo material, whether by a lingring © 
Conſumption of Peace, or by the HeGtick Fevor of War, the gray hairs of - 
Government, be brought with ſorrow to the grave» 

7. Yctit we can enjoy the freedom of Commerce, and fruit. of our 
labours, upon rcaſonable texms; it is better to tit down contented with 
our ſhare, then to War for the whole. For 1. What wile man ever 
doubted,but that Peace is the interc(t of a rich and trading People 3 if it can 
be had upon tollcrable conditions. 2 Is not a competent certainty prefer- - 
able to a greater good that is wholly hazardous and uncertain? tor how - 
often doth that happen to men, which did to the greedy and covetous dog 
in the Fable 3 who let go that he had, to catchat the ſhadow thereot inthe -- 
water, and (o lot all! ' 

I know ſome that have more of Mars than Mercxrie's temper, are all 
for fighting , and theretore I ſhall detire them calmly to conlider, thele 
few particulars tollowing. 

1+ What cither we or England have gotten by our former Wars, when 
matcht in power. | partly know what it hath colt us both, in treaſure and 
blood : and can demonttrate that if cither hath gotten, *tis Eng/aud,though - » 
not to countervail the coſt. Let's but reckon (as we mult it we go rightly + 
to work) the Iucram ceſſens,and damnum emergent,or the profit that ceales, 
and loſs that accrues, aud vvhat vyve have got, vyc may put in Our eye, and 
notice much the yyouſes.. . Bug. i 
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But if any one ſay who can reckon that, or how ? 
I ſhall freely acknowledge that to pounds and perfans we cannot, nor no 
man alive; yet in the general we may, fo far as to make a judgment. I 
have done it for my own ſatisfa&ion,and ſhall tell you how; that fo thole 
that are curious may ſatisfy themſelves therein, and not take it upon my 
credit. By the publick Cuſtoms z the Number of ſhips , the Capital where. 
with Trade is driven and by the riches of the Merchants. Of theſe, 
the two former are more ealie and certain,wherein England hath increaſed ; 
the two latter more conjeural, whercin this Republick hath the ſupertori- 
ty. But hath not gotten it by the wars, but ariſes from ſeveral othcr cauſes, 
( which I could mention ) and eſpecially from theſe two following, which 
I think will ſatisfy any intelligent man. As to the Capital, ours £0:n+s io 
be greater, in regard that as the Mexchants grow rich in England, tiicy buy 
land, and brecd up their ſons to be Country gentlemen 3 whereas we, elpeci- 
ally in Holland, continue the ſtock and our children in the Trade, Land 
being here at 35 and 4o years purchaſe, and in Englandat 15 or 2c ordi- 
narily. And that the Merchants here ſhould be richer than therc, is no 
worider tome; who know (o well the frugality of the one, and the pro- 
digality of the other. | 

2. Let it be conſidered how difficult and hazardous it is for equal powers, 
to deſtroy one another 3 and therefore how litle likelihood there is, of any 
thing to be gotten by contelting. Nay there are ſcveral circumſtances in 
our ſituations, imployments, and pcople, that render abſolute conqueſt 
almoſt impoſſible. We may like Cocks hght, and breath, and hght again, 
and crow over one another for ſorne victories, but far from a conquelt. 
And this we might both have ſeen long lince in the glas of policy : which 
clearly ſhows, that ſuch cqual powers tighting for profit, is but like Nero's 
fiſhing with a golden hook, wherein more is adventured, thanever is like- 
ly to be gotten. We have had a Comick-tragedy, and a tragick comedy of 
two wars, and Exgland the contrary 3, whercin our cnemics indeed have 
been pleaſant (pcctators, and ſatisfied their envious cycs, but what have 
cither of us got, but blowes? Paſſion and prejudice arc fo prevalent in the 
World, and fo blind the cycs of men, that otten they will not lee the truth; 
till dear-bought expericnce makes them even to feel it, And this we now 
both (ſee, and theretore England takes this opportunity of breaking down 
the equality of power, and bringing us lower, that ſo we may truckle un- 
der them, and thcy be at rett in the bed of ſecurity. 

3. Thoſe that are {o much tor Mars, might do well to conſider, the 
advantages and diladvantages of both Nations, for carrying on, and ſub- 
lifting under long wars. In tome things we may happily have the advantage, 
as in bearing the charges , number ot ſhipping, Caping, by Letters of 
Marque &c. And in others England, tor they have a great and rich Inland 
Country, an Hand that cannot be eatily diverted by a Land-war, fo that as 
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jamait mourir, ſ"il ne ſe te lnimeſme. We (ubſiſt wholly on Trade,and fetch 
all things trom abroad , they have ſuthciency of necefſaries trom their own 
growth at home. When Trade ſtands till, they have cloths for the back, 
and mcat tor the belly, better cheap tor the poorer people : here not only 
fuch accommodations are far dearer than there, which can well be born 
whenTrade flouriſheth 3 but when that is ſtopt,and it can worſt be endured, 
then are they deareſt of all. Our Seamen which come molt trom the Nor- 
thern quarters about the Baltick, Sca, to ſerve us in Navigationz when 
they ſee no hapes of gain, but only venturing their lives for the pay of the 
Wars, will remove and ſerve other Nations: whereas the King of England 
hath three Kingdoms to prels out for his afſiltance, according to the cuttona 
of the Crown there, which is not practiſed nor indeed praQticable in this 
Free State. And although at the firit ſuch as are prett be averſe to the Wars 3 
yct we find and feel by experience, that what- through the Officers and 
Gentlemens carcfling and encouraging them, what through company and 
converling with others betore-hand, this reſtine(s is worn off by degrees 
and through the principles of {clf defence, and ome {parks of the honour 
of thcir Country, they tight well enough, whatever the cauſe or the quar- 
rcl be. 

4+ I wiſh both Nations would well conſider, whether whilſt we two axe 
ſo cagerly conteſting for Trade, others may not carry it away. I have rea» 
ſonably conſidered” what Nation can bid the farcit for this, in regard of 
their Situation, Havens, Genious, Ec. the advantages of the Mediterranean 
and Baltick Scas, and let my thoughts (iretch thernielves as far as both the 
Indies : have oblcrved the French Fleet, the darling of the King and King- 
dom, thcir hopes with the grounds of then, and the probable ſuccels there- 
of, as allo the communication of Spain with America and tiad no one Na- 
tion alone capacitated to carry away our Commerce z but ſeveral to have 
greater ſhaxcs than they have at preſent. Yea, to ſpeak my mind treely, I 
have had far further contemplations, and ot a tar different kind from theke 
upon this SubjeR, in re{pc to tuture times. And indeed fuch as have 
ottcn made me both very forrowtul to fee the Chriltian world fo mad and 
quarc){om about their Commerce, and very tcartul that God would cither 
blalt it to us, by taking it away and giving it to Turks and Heathens 3 or 
not blcls us with it, giving us herein our hearts defire in his wrath, and 
them the Golpel in exchange thercot. As I clearly fee he hath done to the 
Fews, the gcnerallelt and greateſt Merchants of the World :; and as I think 
he threatens us Chriſtians in tevcral places ot holy Scripture, it they be du» 
ly conlidered. Bur bccaute I love not dogmatizing, or to be politive i 
things I am not to fully latisfied in; I ſhall at pickent fay no more of this, 
but Icave it to every good Chriltians contideration. 

Having thus declarcd what corivalthip implics as to equal powers, we 
(hall now fee it in unequal. And here Intereſt thews us, 

Tit it we decline and become interior in [irength, it they were fo inju- 
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rious to us, that we had a juſt cauſe of War, yet muſt we not adventure it 
at fighting, but uſe policy to procure a Peace. And in my opinion this 
Piety and Wiſdom is taught us by our Saviour Chrilt in theGoſpelz tor 


' where Soldiers are alike, and no advanſage of ground, &c. what is it but 


tempting of God & mere folly,tor ten thouſand to encounter twenty thouſand? 
Yea though the difparity was not fo great ; Wars being always hazardous 
to the weaker tide, though they often be victorious: it being frequently 
found (as Pyrrbus (aid of his warring with the Romang) that their very 
Victories do undo them. In ſuch caſes,old mens heads are better helps chan 
young, mens hands. To ſhew the retuges of weaker powers when threat- 
ned with Wars, would be a large dilcourſe. ' I ſhall therefore only hint 
ſome few generals, of many which I have obſerved. 1. To gain all time 
poſſible. 2. Therein to break down the ſtrongers deligns, and weaken 
them at home as muchas may be. 3. Toraile them up enemies abroad by 
making them jealous of their power. 4+ By alliance with others to bal- 
hnce their might. 5. To prepare tor a divertive rather than a dire Wars 
6. By propoſal of Marriages, &c. to make up the breach, 7. By procu- 
ring ftorcign Potentates mediation, and appealing to their Arbitration. 
$. To make the belt Peace they can, when belt provided with power tor 
War. Forotherwile nothing is to be expected, but either an unſafe or 2 
ſhort Peace, little better than a Truce or Holy-day of War. | 
Beſt is that Peace, whoſe Articles are made 
Under a Shield, and written with a blade. 
Now all theſe have many particulars conteined in them. For example in 
the tirſt to gain time, by {cnding Embafſadors, and fo ftill that as one is 
returning another may be {cnt ; whereby a fair pretence of ignorance of 
tranſaQions may be pleaded,and time fpun out in turther debates. By con- » 
ceding one thing atter another by degrees, (i111 relcrving the principal 
point of Intereſt entire, &c. And fo of the relt within the bounds of honeti 
Policy. The reaſon of the caſe is fo clcar, that were it not for mens pal- 
fions, inferiors in power would not be (o rexdy to tight. For Ict them 
either be beaten or beat, it will redound at lalt co their own deſtruction. 
If the former, why ſhould they ſpend their blood and treaſure to make 
themſelves more miſcrable? and if the latter, they do but enrage their 
enemies the more, who bcing more powertul will not for two or three Bat- 
tells end the War, and come to a Peace to their great diſhonour. So that 
we may lay down this as a generzl rule for the weaker hide, That ſclf defence 
muſt be firſt for preparation, but laſt for cxecution. Ot all the Princes of 
Ewrope in our age, the Duke of Lorraign hath been the cunningeſt game- 
ter, but the foulcſt player with ſtronger powers. But oh, how # he catch- 
cd in his own craftine(s! Although I contcfs 1 could not ſce him and his 
Court (as I have done fince his dilaſter) without great commilerationz to 
think that one of the ancienteſi Families and greatlicſt allyed of all Europe, 
ſhould fall into that condition» Ot the tormer age the Verenians, who 
being 


being oppreſt by their Neighbours the Venetians, that were more power- 
full, would notwith(tanding needs War with them 3 wherein though they 
F were otten victorious, yet it proved their ruine at laſt, for which they are 
ſtigmatizced tor Fools to all ſucceeding Generations. And many other 
examples might be produced, but I think them needleſs in & plain a caſe. 

And thus4on (ce what our being competitors tor Trade implies as to In- 
terclt in regard of War and Peace. Which I have been the larger upon, - 
becauſe I know what work fools make wile men in both Nations, I have 
many times been put to it for patience, and ſometimes into a Paroxiſm of 
paſſion, to hear the ſenſle(s clamors of men. We are Competitors for 
Trade! Ir is our Intereſt! Our Intereſt! Down with the Dutch ! Down 
with the Engliſh ' Let us but conſider who theſe are, and we ſhall find 
them. Men that have a pound of paſſion, tor one ounce of reaſon. Men 
that never faw, or at leſt not well obſerved both Nations. Men that ne- 
ver bcttowed one calm hour to ballance their powers. For wile men that 
knew both well, was but grieved to hear, or plcaſantly merry with ſuch 
madnels. I publickly decrycd fuch folly in the tirit Wars, and had {everely 
chaltiſed ſuch fools in the fecond, it lad not been ſeveral ways hindred. 
Let me (ay it freely (I think I have*tBme rea(on, tor I believe there are 
tew men that have better viewed buth Nations with their eye, to that end 
which I have had, nor ballanced their power with greater accuracy) thatif 
cithcr the King of Great Britain, or the States, or both require it : Iam 
ready to demonltrate, that tor theſe 20 or 3o years laſt paſt, there was no» 
thing of advantage rationally to be expe&cd on cither fide, that can coun- 
tervail a War: -nor as both might manage their power, likely to be, fo 
long as both continued in that condition, tor in powers about equal, all the 
diftcrence 15 in the management thercot. And becauſe I fee what work 1s 
made in the world, it I live to {ce the ballance,come fo evcu again, (though 
I think I never (hall) I do here cngage, tor the publick peace of Proteftants, 
and good of both Nations, to fatishe all rational men herein, I hope 
even to curioſity. Ard ſhall, it God tpares me life and health, dcf.nd 
the (ame, againlt all the State-tinkers of both Nations 3 although I well 
know, they have great ſtore ot {nll Tools, with which they make a ratling 
12 thcir Budgets. 

Let us now procced to ſuch inferences as our Advcerſarics make trom this 
competition in Trade. 

Soine argue thus, the Eugliſh minding Tradc more than the French, they 
may come and live among us and carry away our Commerce. 

la my apprehculion, there's more tcar ot their Souldiers coming hither 
than their Merchants. But (uppoſe more Merchants did come, would that 
be any worle for us ? I have heard ſeveral of the greateſt Merchan's of both 
Nations ſay, the more in a place and better, though I contels it is not fo 
tor Shopkecpers. Burt tor this they may ret (ecure, thole that knovv the 
cheapnels ot living in Exglaxd, in compariſon of thele Countries, will 
2 abundantly 


abundantly ſatisfie them that fear this, Yea I ſhall ſhew hereafter that the 
Engliſh would have more rcalon to fear, that we ſhould come thither, and 
deprive them of their Trades. Yet to (ay the truth, I ce not that cither 
nced fear, were we under the Exgliſh, that cither Nation ſhould utter 
hereby z fceing all have had freedom that will to remove formerly, and 
that hath made ſo ſmall an alteration as to the ballance of Trade, that it is 
inconliderable. For if | make my calculation right, there is not much 
ditterence, of the Engliſh here, and the Dutch in England. 

Others argue we are Corrivals tor Trade, that is the Miſtreſs we both 
Court, and therctorc one mult marry it. 

Bat this is but a toyiſh Sophiſm, when men will compare Commerce to 
a Milire(s, that one only can marry, For 1. The world is wide enough, 
and the Sea large enough for both Nations to exercile their skill and in- 
duſiry. 2. If we think to betroth all Trade, and ingrols it to our {clves 
alone 3 other Nations will come in and torbid the bancs, as well as England, 
as I ſhall ſhew hercafter. 3. It we two could fo happily agree, and lo (cttle 
Commerce as it might pcrhaps be ſetled 3 we might bid tair tor carrying it, 
or at lea(t for retaining it betwixt nd {o far as my ſhort ſight can rcach, 
this ſcems to me the mark aimed JF bn both tides, by thoſe who have the 
direQion of attairs, whicl I do not delpair to ſee ett.ctcd. 

Secing then we arc in as much danger, that I (ay not more, to lole that 
part of Trade we have,as to gain more by our contelting 3 1 nope all rati- 
onal men will grant it our Interelt, that Englayd and we 10 compound tor it, 
that cach of us may have what Gods bleſſing, 2nd juſticc,and cquity-gives to 
eithers induſtry. And this Iam ſure was the wildom ot tormicr times, 
I have ſhown it alrcady in part-on our fide, and could much more largely 
both tor us and the Engliſh. In Queen Elizabeths time we were not grown 
up to our preſent greatnets, In King Fames's time, who all the world 
knows was no Martial man, but in his cempcr as well as motto truly paci- 
fick, the Cautionary Towns that” England poſicit in thele Countries, were 
A. 1616- raulomed, and we grew n. co that greatnel(s of bcing an equal 
match for them in power at Seca» And this the Engliſh account the great 
error of Political Intercti 3 although they mult needs acknowledge it but 
fair and honelt dealing. King Charles the Firſt, that Prince ot blcfſed and 
immortal memory, ſccing how he grew up, not only Kept a tair cor- 
reſpondency with us, but having expcricnce how crols Parliaments were to 
the Court, fo that no*War could be carricd on, did by a fair correſpon- 
dence keep friendſhip with usz and not only fo, but marricd his cldcti 
Daughter to the Prince of Orange tor this reaton of State amongſt others. 
For bcing jealous of this Common-wealth's favouring that party in his 
Kingdoms, which was then called by the Court Puritans, and liccing the 
growing greatneſs of this State by Sea, did tor thele two 1calons of State, 
engage the Prince and this Common- wealth by that Marriage. And this was 
allo the realon of State in Oliver's time when Peace was made, that we mult 
accord 
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accord for our mutal Trade, How it hath been ſince we all know, - and 
therefore I need not mention it. And this is the firſt weapon our enimies 
uſe, which you fce if we meaſure rightly, is too ſhort to touch, much leſs 
mortally to wound, the truth of that cauſe that we maintain. 

Yet we muſt do our Adverfarics right: the wiſer fort of them upon the 
ſuppolal of cqual powers, ( as we have formerly been, and which is that 
I have hitherto {poke of ) are tor peace, and judge it the Intereſt of both 
Nations 3 but they think our coming under France will render England (o 
uncqualand infcrior a match for us, that we cannot in all humane appea- 
rance miſs of marrying our beloved Lady Trade, and clearly carrying her 
from our Corrival. And I contUls ingenuouſly it there be any thing of mo- 
ment to be ſaid tor France, *tis this, 

» Ticritore our Adverſarics are for France, becauſe thereby we ſhould 
be able to beat England out of their Trade, and fo become maſters of the 
whole, or the preateli part at Icali ot the Sca-negotiation. 

Now becauſe they ſo much triumph in this, though before the victory 3 
we wiil cxamin it thorowly, and {ce what probability there is of obtaining 
the grcatelt part of Trade by this mcans. 

1. Wc grant that Exgland and this Repwblick being about an cqual match 
at Sca z the accclhion of France would clearly make us an overmatch for 
England, it all was true which thc y luppole. 

2. But thercin is their miltake, that they take theſe two things for grant- 
ed, which are both talſe. Firtt that theſe Maritime Provinces ſhould entire- 
ly become French. And {ccondly that all other Nations will ſtand neutral 3 
{c>that we ſhall have no more to do, but France and we entirely to deal with 
England alone. 

Now how far this is from truth, we ſhall make abundantly apparent, 
and by ballancing ot powers how little probability there is, ot theſe their 
duligncs becoming practicable, and ſuch as will ctfc& their delires. 

t1- Here by they ſuppote a War, and ſich a long and tedious one, as 
p-ihaps we may not hve to lee ended. For we cannot rationally imagine 

the Eag/iſh tach tame animals, that they will cafily part with their Trade ; 
but muſt lup pole they will ſet all at take, before that jewel of the Land be 
loſt. Now !ct us bat calmly contider, how deſtructive fuch a War will 
be to our Trade, and what advantages they have above us of fublilting un- 
der a long, War,tume of which we have bctore mentioned; and I do believe 
no wile nian will think this our Interctt, cxcept there was a greater likcli- 
hood of a ſudden lubduing them, then is ratios illv to be expected, as we 
ſhall prcſcntly make apparent. Now on the contrary, if we come under 
En21land,cherc is no tcar of a War with Fraxce at Sca z that Kingdom bcing 
ſo much inferior in maricime power to cither of us,and much more to both, 
Aud ſhould we have a Land-war with France, yet that is more cligible for 
us than one by Sca, in the opition of all wite men, as we have tormerly: 


thown, and (hall have occation hereatter more fully, 
2 A War 


2. A War with Exglaxd being ſuppoſed, as it muſt, (for we muſt either 
ſay we can and will have the Trade alone or the greateſt part thereof invitis 
Anglis, or we ſay nothing to the purpoſe) the readieſt way to {ee what pro- 
bability there is tor conquering them,and conſequently carrying the Trade; 
will be tirlt by ballancing of powers, and then by ſome other Conliderati- 
tions. The former of theſe we ſhall do with relpe& to Zeeland, and then 
with reſpc& to other Nations. 

For the firſt it mult be conſidered that Zeeland hath expreſly decarcd that 
they will not come under Fiance,but that if they cannot defend themſelves, they 
will then ſubmit to England. It is true (as I have (aid) it is the intercti of thete 
maritime Provinces to keep their League 3 but if their enerics Sword cuts 
it aſſunder, and they will not venture the loſs of their Religion and Liberty 
under France, who ſhall hinder them ? They are free {urely to diſpolc of 
themſelves as well as Utrecht, or the other Provinces. For- in coordinate 
Powers, when their coufederacy is broken, either by thernſclves or their 
enimies 3 each are at liberty, and in their former freedom, to diſpole of 
themſelves, as they ſhall think fit. And though Freeſlzud hath not declar- 
ed, fo that if they (ſhould come to the utmoſt extremity, we know not but 
they might happily incline to England allo; yet becaule that is uncertain, 
we will be liberal in granting our Adverſarics even that which they cannot 
prove, and take to our {clves only that we can, and fo proceed upon infal- 
lible grounds. | 

Nor let any one here ſtop me, and fay that in taking it for granted that 
Zeeland will be Engliſh, I may be miliaken, tor thcy may beat oft their 
encmies and defend themſelves. I grant it, although by the way lct me 
ſay it, I ſee but little likelihood of that 3 for of above 1 00 Companies 
they pay, there is as yet not one in their principallelt Hands (though how 
it comes ſo, becomes not me to enquire) but the thing is to me matter of 
admiration. But I will ſhew you how I reaſon; not trom the War, that 
England will conquer Zeeland, nor trom the Agreement betwixt the two 
Crownes, which yet is generally {aid brings us under that : but upon (up- 
polal that we are tired out with the War, and come to treat with our cne- 
mics ( for I hope no man is fo mad, as to think theſe Provinces will as 
Virecht, call them in, and after make what tearms we can get, but treat 
with them with our weapons in our hands) Zeelauds not only Dec/aration, 
but Inclination carries them for England. So that which way ſocver we 
take conqueſt by o'r encmics, ther diſpoling of us, or our own diſpoſal 
of our {clves, Zeel 2nd 15 ttill Engliſh. So that upon the ſuppoſition of jinabi- 
lity to defend our (clves, wearc morally certain, that Zeelayd will tall to 
England : and our Adverſaries uncertain, that Hullayud and Friefland will 
chooſe France. But we will grant themall they can reaſonably detire, viz. 
that theſe two Provinces make ſuch a choice, and thereupon proceed to the 
ballancing of Powers. 

Now in Naval ſtxength, Zeeland hath the proportion of a fixt past in 
this 


. 


this Republick 3 there being 5 Admiralitics, wherein Amſterdaw hath a 
double rate, we will ſuppoſe any number for a Fleet greater or leſs to be ſet 
out by them. For example, the States cquip a Fleet of 72 Sail herein, 
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Yea in the laſt Warl find in the Liſt A. 1666. (which by the wand won- 
der any Admiralicics ſhould publiſh, and perceive there is none now) that 
Zeeland, was a greater (ſhare than Frieſſznd both in Ships and Men. 

Zeeland 15 Ships. 676 Canon. 2268 Seamen. $07 Souldiers. 
Friefland 11—— 635 27.45 =n—_—_— 260 — 
Although I know in the quota or Tax to the Publick, Frieſland is more : but 
that is becauſe of their greater ſhare in the Land, which is a c:rtain revenue, 
and Trade only a contingency.In ſtrength then at Sea we ſee, that Zeeland, 
at le(t ballancces Frieſlind it not more, ſhould that Province prove French, 

and this 15 (ufhcient tor my prelent purpoſe, 

Now let us look abroad, and we ſhall as clearly find, that Spain comes 
into the Eugliſh fcale. For which way ſoever France takes, Spain mult 
take the contrary. Nay in thiscale, Spain is as much concerned as Englund. 
For if France have thee Provinces entirely, how thall they alone be able to 
bring home their American Trealure? They know to their forrow, what 
they Have lo{t formerly by the Datch taking their Plate-flectsz and what 
an extraordinary charge and hazard they had todetend them.And ſhall we 
not then think,that they will rather venture to the utmott with the Engliſh; 
than let us intercept their Treaſure, and after (ome years be maſter of their 
Mines ? It is true, it I was led asthe world is uſually, tojudge by news, 
which hath bcen for ſome months that Spain and England are breaking, all 
this was trivolous; but I make my meaſures trom realons of State, which 
tells me, that they will not, becauſe they mati not, and they mult not, be- 
cauſe it 13 their mutual Intereſt, and it is their Interett, becauſe otherwiſe 
they cannot ballance France, but will both in time be ruined. So then you 
{ce clearly, that upon ſuppolition that H»lland be Fren:b, it will be England 
and Spain againlt France and Hyland, and lo we arc again ballanc:d. 

We are thus far upon ſure grounds, we ſhall now proceed to that which 
is got much leſs certain, it we rightly conlider. And that is, that Denmark 
in all probability will become allo our Encmics, it we take France fo tar 
for our Friends, as to make him our Maſtcr. Let us but well obſcrve a 
few fundamental Maxims of State, which every Nation according to their 


Intcreſt frame for their Government, and it will much help us to make a 
right 


( 

right judgment in all ſuch caſes. Now this is one of that Kingdoms, Not to 
ſuffer any one to be abſolute Soveraign of Trade and Navigation.if they can poſe 
ſibly prevent it. For the revenues of that Crown molily contiltiig of toll in 
the Sound; we cannot imagine the Danes ſuch dullards, bit thicy know who 
ever is ſo, will ſoon open that paſſage, and make it as trce as the water it 
{elt between the North and Baltick, Seas. And then the King may fit in's 
houſe at Gluckstade, and take toll of Boats that pals in the Elve 3 inſtead of 
Copenhagen, and his Caſtle of Croneberg, where now he takes toll of all ſhips 
in the Sound. : 

I forelce it will be ſaid, that Sweden will ballance Denmark, it that 
ſhould be ſo. But ſee then what work this Trade will make in the world. 
And this is wholly uncertain : nay, Intereſt will rather incline to the con» 
trary. For though Sweden be none of the richeſt in Trade, yet have they 
their ſhare to loſe as well as the reſt. And the Revenues of that Crown 
conſiſting much in Copper, (which hath occaſioned their Armies ſpoiling 
all the Mines of that Metal in Germany, and whercſoever they could, on 
purpoſe to enhance their own) they know very well that pains might 
have been ſpared, it Commerce ſhould have an abſolute Monarch 3 and 
that with all the Chimiſtry that they can uſe,they ſhall not be able to extract 
filver and gold out of that Mettal, when one only Chapman comes to the 
market. Belides their Bremiſh and other Territories on this tide the Baltich, 
will ſoon lyea bleeding, they know 3 it France's Sword comes to wound 
the Roman Eagle, and his race. It may be ſome may ſay the Dane dares 
not for fear of loſing that we are indebted to him. But who knows not 
that it is better to loſe a part, than the whole. And it blows be a way of 
paying of debts, we may happily have Portwgal fo to pay us. 

3- Having thus ballanced the apparent [trength ot both ſides, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to ſome other conliderations,concerning the ſame.For it is not enough 
to conlider power abſolutely, but allo the management thereof 3 tor les 
powers well managed, are uſually prevalent above greater. And herein 
are many things, which in my judgment, were we an over-match tor them, 
which you ſee is not ſo, would render our ruining their Naval power, and 
conſequently their Trafftick impracticable. As 1. Sappoling we are under 
France, (hall their whole Fleet conſtantly be here, and leave the French 
Coalt naked, or ſhall they from thence come to joyn with us tor our Seca 
expeditions ? It the former, France is fubject continually to be mole- 
ſted and diverted from England and it the latter to be intercepted, by 
reaſon of their ſituation. 2. Who ſhall have the direction of Naval Aﬀairs, 
is to me very conſiderable. Whether the Frexch alone, or conjoyntly with 
the Dutch 3 for chat the latter only ſhould be ,intrulted, is not to be ima» 
gined. The former way is liable to miſcarry through unskilfulnels, the 
latter through jealouſies and diſſentions. 3+ Where ſhall Mariners be had 


for our Fleets? ſhall the French preſs here as in their own Kingdom? It 


fo, I foreſee, we ſhall ſoon loſe our Sea-men. Or ſhall they only uſe 
Volunteers ? 
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Volunteers > Then-their number will be fmall, becauſe the French pay is 
not great. I might mention other particulars, as the Freuch and Dutch 
Officers diſcord, The manner of payments, and from whence, &ec. But 
theſe are enow toſhew us, that which way ſoever we look there's nothing 
but difficulty and danger ſtares us in the face. 

4+ But we have yet that which is more momentous, and that is the ſitua» 
tion of Great Britzin. For could we knock their men in the hea, as ealily 
as our Borinne's their eggs3 and (ink their Ships, as if they were thells; 
yet we cannot poſſibly remove the Illand. Which is, 1. Not only nigh 
unto us, but over againſt us, ſo that we cannot look out, but we are upon 
them, 2+. So ſituated, that ſhould we bear them and their Aſſociates, 
(which is not calie in equal powers)they can (till manage a War deliructive 
tous. And what good will it do any but the envious, to ruipe others, if 


ef hey be ruined themſelves ? For with a few Ships in the Chancl, wherein 


they have Harbours all along, to goin and out at pleaſure ; they will torce 
us continually to fail with great Convoys, or we ſhall be forced tofall into 
their hands. And the like may be faid of the Northern paſſage by che 
Orcades, where a few Ships will obſtruct our Trade. Now how great a 
prejudice this is to Traffick, I leave all knowing men to judge. For by 
this means. No ſingle Ships, nor {mall numbers can ſail. Refſtrainc 
will be laid upon going out but in great Fleets, and with ſufficient Con- 
voys. Many will be neceſſitated to lie idle, and at great expences to wait for 
their Company, whilſt they could ſometimes have performed their voyage. 
And Merchants loſe particular detigns, which are uſually the greateſt pro- 
tit, to ſuch as are able rightly to manage them. 3. In ſftorns and tempeſts 
we ſhall be frequently torced into their Harbours, and fo fall as a prey into 
their mouths. 

5- Britain and Ireland being Iſlands, are not cafily invaded, and fo di- 
veited by a Land War, but that they may (olely attend to a Maritime,when 
they are once engaged therein. Whereas France being, on the Continent, is 
lubjcct to invaiion from Spain on ſeveral tides. Which was one reaſon, 
why our Anceſtors preterred the guardianſhip of England, before that of 
France» - 

6. Tangier in the mouth of the Streights, will be no ſmall prejadice to 
our Mediterranean Trade. Which if the mould or harbour can be made tirm, 
will prove of great concernment to the Engliſh Crown, and a ſtrong curb 
to all their enemies Traffick. And here 1 might adde, Cadiz, and all the 
Coaſt of Spainz for if we be French, no wile man (I think) will doubt, 
but we'ſhall have Spain our enemies again. | 

And theſe things I think are abundantly ſufficient to diſmount our 
Adverſaries confidence, of carrying away the Trade from England, if we 
thould come under the power of France. 

3+ Another grand Argument againſt us is, that we are more likely to 
enjoy Peace under France than England. 

Peace 


Sedt. 5+ 


Peace (I conifels) is an invaluable bleſſing. How many and great miſc- 

ries doth it free us from! Bloodſhed, violence to our Perſons and Eſtates, 
unquietneſs, and almoſt all manner of troubles. How many and great mer- 
cies doth Peace bring along with it! It is both the mother that bears, and 
the nurſe that brings up all our temporal bleſſings. It gives us mercies, 
the freedom of enjoying them, and ({weetens their enjoyment. It contains 
liberty, plenty, equity, rranquility, pleaſure, and ſafety. So that he was a 
mad man that ſhould not chuſc Peace. But I fear our coming under France, 
is neither the way to procure Peace, nor the means to preſerve it» And that 
we by {o doing, ſhall but have Lxions fate in the Fable, embrace a cloudy 
and tempeſtuous War, inſtead of the fair and beloved Funo of Peace. 

1+ Letit be conſidered; that if we have Peace by Land, we have War 
by Sca: which is to leap out of the frying-pan into the fire. It is an old 
and a good political axiom, Ex dxobns malis minus eſt eligendum ; Theolo- 
gical it was never, for in Divinity, Nullum malum eſt eligendum. Now if we 
rightly mcaſure our Intereſt, we ſhall ind a Land War much mote cligible 
for us upou many accounts, which I need not here to mention, they be- 
ing ealily imagined by all wiſe men. For ſhould it be granted, that for 
the preſent the two Crowns accord and we have Peace : it will either be 
ſuch a one as will ruine us, or cannot be laſting to be ſure z but in a very few 
years will neceſſarily come to the ballance I have mentioned of Spain and 
England againlt France and Holland. 

2. Let us therefore examine their grounds; that ſo we may ſee before 
us, and not run our ſelves blindtold into deſtruction. Which (o far as I 
can diſcern are theſe four. The power and prevalency of bis Arms. His tre» 
ſure to maintainthem. His nearneſs to us- And bis Allies. 

Firſt for the power and prevalencyof bis Arms. 1. It is true his numbers 


.are great, both in Arms and in the Kingdom - of France. The great ad- 


van'ages he hath, by the largencls, compactneſs, ſituation, and foil of 
his Dominions 3 the infinite number of Nobility and Gentry for Cavalry, 
and the populouſne(s of his Citics and Provinces tor Infantry, which capa- 
citate him above all the Princes of Exrope, to enlarge his Empire 3 I well 
know, and willingly grant. 

But what relates to the Kingdom of France concerns not us Netherlanders 
in this caſe further than as to his Arms and power to defend us. Now in 
my reaſon the greater power in the Soreraigy, the leſs liberty in the Subject, 
as we have already ſhown. So that the more numerous his Armies, and 
ſo much the worle. Doth not France groan under this burden, and ſhall 
we deſire to do (o, or help to caſe them by bearing part thereof on our 
backs ? If we be ſo kind, I dare engage we may have it all, and a thouſand 
thanks from that Kingdom. Which 1sſo wearied with it, that above one 
half of them (if my intelligence greatly deceive me not) would rejoycc 
to ſee it leſſened,though it were with ſome lols to the honour of the Nation. 
But becauſe I write not to be known, but to better the world, and with 
my 
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co the Proteſtant Intereſt; I ſhall defire all intelligent perſons to enquire of 
thoſe that underſtand' France, or have come lately thence; and then let 
them conſider if their condition be defirable. If a numerous Army lies 
quartercd upon us,ſhall we not both be kept under by them, and eaten up 
of them ? And alchough they be paid in the Kings name, yet muſt not we 
find our ſhare of the money? Lnever yet read or heard of any wiſe people, 
that defired their Prince fo potent, for fear he ſhould oppreſs them. A due 
Mediocrity hath always been counted beſt. Let any one read the Greek 
and Roman Hiſtorians, or any others that are wiſcly writ: and he ſhall 
tind, if he duly obſerve, that the Princes Potency bath always been the peo- 
fles jealouſie. 

2. Itis alſo true, that he hath been ſucceſsful in his Arms againſt us, 
beyond moſt mens imaginations, and perhaps even his own hopes and ex- 
peCations. Burt it all things berightly conſidered, it is no ſuch wonder 
as the world makes it. Our Wars by Scaz our inteſtine Diviſionsz the 
cowardiſc of ſome; the corruption of many z and our multiplicity of 
Garriſons, whereby our Forces were lg parccld, that fighting ſeverally they 
were calily vanquilked together wWMvcral other cauſes which concurr'd 
under the hand of Divine I eftice,kes it no wondcrment to wiſe and con- 
ſiderate men. Nor is it any new thing in the world, but that which hath 
befallen moſt of the Nations in Exrope, as all their Hitftories abundantly 
witucſs. 

3+ Nor will this evince our defence. For it hath often been experiment- 
cd, that thoſe that have won much in a little time, have loſt it again in 
I:!s. How did the ſame French Nation under Charles the 8. over-run molt 
part of Traly in alittle time, and quickly loſt it, as the many Hiſtorians of 
both Nations relate! And in ourdays, how did the Swede like lightning 
paſs through Polazd; which was quickly cxtin& and came to nothing ! Aud 
lo may this (it it pleale God, and we manage our work wilcly) like a 
thunderclap and ſudden flaſh of lightning, atright and aſtonith us, more 
than hurt us, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

4+ If France goes on, the world grows fo jealous of their greatneſs, that 
they may poſlible have work enough ; when their hand is againſt every 
one, and every one againſt them ; and then where ſhall be our peace and 
defence ? It is known by all that know former times, how in the Roman 
Monarchy when they were diſtreſſed at home, they till called their Forces 
from abroad, and left their conquered Provinces to ſhift tor themlclves, as 
I might inſtance in Spain, France, England, and many others both Eaſtern 
and Weſtern. And indeed it always is thus; ſo that ſhould France be fal- 
len into by Spain, or England, or the Empire, or Italy, or other ſeveral of 
theſe joyntly , or ſhould they fall into Civil Wars, which are more fre- 
quent there than any, yea:Ithink I may fay all the Kingdoms in Exrope 3 in 
what condition ſhould we then be? Truly I will tell you, I think fighting 
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with the French, and more eager to be rid of them, then many ave now to 
receive them. If any one ſay, but would you have us entertain the Engliſh ? 
I ſay no, but preſerve oux own freedom by complying with them as I ſhall 
ſhew hercafter. 

5- If we will cſpouſe all the quarrcls of France we may poſlibly have 
more than enow z and ſuch as may prove our ruin, rather than ſafety and 
lecurity. Our Marriners have their Wars by Sea, our citizens and Souldiers 
by Land. Our Merchants Trade to pay their money, and all to raiſe France 
to the univerſal Monarchy, to the ruin of, the Reformed Religion , and 
allo the greateſt part of Chriſtendom. And though now his friends be 
many, yet it he once comes to reccive a check his encmies will be more. 

6. | ſee no need we have to fear all his power and prevalency, if we 


will do our duty, and quit our ſelves as men for our Country. And it 


we do, upon our fricnd{hip with the Crown of England, we may haye 
Souldicrs enow out of thoſe 3 Kingdoms, which are as good Infantry ſurcly 


as French, by their own Hiſtorians Confcllion, and it is Foot we want (it 


any) fox the defence of our Garriſons. And beſides that they are not fo like- 
ly tobe remanded, as thoſe of France; thoſc Kingdoms being Ilands, lcfs 
hable to invaſion, and les likely 'M; engaged in forcign, or to be invol- 
ved in Domeſtick Wars. 

Secondly, for his treaſure, it cannot be denied to be very great. But this 
is rather againſt, than for our Adverſaries. For the richer the Soveraign the 
poorcr the ſubjeft. And I never knew any people yet, that delited to have 
their Prince 1o rich, c{pecially when it comes out of their own pockets. 
I will not mcddle with the diſpute of the Greeks Oftraciſme,nor that of Po- 
Iiticians, whether poverty or riches in the Soveraign be better for the fub- 
ja. Aduc mcan wile men have allways accounted belt. When ncither 
the Prince may be jcalous of his people tor their Riches, nor they of him 
for his Treaſures 3 but that they may mutually depend on each other, for 
the good ot the whole. For as it is dithcult to determiin, what the Magi- 
ſtrate may not demand, in cafe of neccflity {o is it caſic to conclude, that 
he ought not to 1 tmpoveriſh his people when there is none, and make him- 
{&f rich by their ruins. - That being tollcrable, but this intollcrable op- 
preſſion, 

Nor is it imaginable, that he will make France poor, to make us 1ich, 
Nor is it credible that if they remain poor, we ſhall remain rich. Forin 
all Princes thcre remain ſome jealoufics of a conquered people, that they 
may, upon ſome revolution of attaires or other, revolt. And therefore it is 
their uſual praCtice, by all ways poſſible to drain thum, and draw their 
riches home 3 as the Romans into Traly, and other Conquerors their own 
Kingdoms 3 cither by bringing it into their own Trealuries, or Native 
ſubj«s purſes, or rather both, that ſo thcy may command it upou all oc- 
calions, 

Thjrdly, for their ncarneſs unto us, we know it too well. And if the 
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ſubdued Provinces remain in their hands, ſhall figd what it is to have ſuch 
neighbors, But otherwiſe England is nearer us than France, and can cali- 
lier come fo our affiliance. For the French have not only a long march, 


| but through part of the' Empire, which is their enemice, 3 lo liable to 
0 


obſtruction. As to the Prince of Liege (or Archbiſhop of Coen ) Duke of 
Newburg aud others that have permitted this paſſage, they may pay dear 
enough tor it hereafter, as their ſubjeRs, are paying for it at prelent, even 
to the French themiclves, Who are fo weary of their Company, that I 
perſwade my (cf, they will be the firſt that will endeavour, to drive them 
out, when they (hall hnd an opportunity, 

But we are not affraid of all our Adverfaries weapons, and therefore will 
enforce thcir Argument, by ſuppoling all they can deſire ; That France 
will keep theſe conquered Provinces, and in all probability make new 
acqueſts, by fubduing of the Spaniſh Netherlands. So that it we be noc 
ſubjc& to him, we ſhall never be at quict, but they will continually be as 
Thorns in our ſides. 

1. And why may we not as well ſuppoſe, that if we be under him, we 
ſhall never be at relt for others? For no Potentate in Chriſtendom hath 
more jealous eycs upon him, nor likelier to be continually imploycd in 
Wars. Now what will changing help us, it we better not our condition ? 
For we may calily torclee, that it we come under Frince, we {hall have 
England and Spaia againſt us by Sea (as we have (aid) and the Germanrand 
Sp.niſh Provinces by Land, and (o (hall be in the ſame condition, though 
not by the {ſame encmies, that we are now z ground like Corn betwixt the 
Mil-itones. Yea it is more than probable, that knowing the tickliſh con- 
dicion and mutinous temper of the French Nation, he will bring his Wars 
into theſe Countries and their conlines, and fo we ſhall again become, the 
Cock-pit of War tor all Europe. 

2, I doubt not but he will attacque thz Spaniſh Provinces and ſeek to 
connect them with his conquelts, and then incorporate a!l with France. 
But it is uncertain what time this may rcquixe betore they be all under his 
power. We know not the Articles between the two Crowns, nor are we 
furc that England and Auſtria will fe this work. Many things may fall 
out, which no mans cye can foreſee. The King of France 15 mortal and 
may die, and the Dauphin young and lo uncapable to carry on fuch mighty 
deligns. Or he may meet witha check in his enterpriſes, and be ttopt in 
his further progrcls of glory. France is harraſt, and weary of Wars, may 
fall to their former mutinics. The King of Spain may grow more potent. 
Engl and,Sweden and the Cantons of Switzerland may think themſclves con- 
cerncd, as well as the Empire and Spain, to ſtop the growing greatnels of 
France» The Spaniſh may divert him in Cataloniz and elle where. Sicknets 
and morcallity may {cize upon his Armies. FaCtions in his court, difcon- 
tents in the Country, tumults in his Kingdom, and many other Accidents 
may happen, to call him off us, or at lealt neccflitate him to give us rea- 
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ſonable conditions, and confine him to his own Kingdom. $o that *tis 
madneſs to avoid a preſent milchict, to run our ſelves upon certain ruine. 

3+ If we had the fricnaſhip ot England, we might ſoon be in a capacity 
to defend out ſelves againſt France, and necd not tear the power of their 
Arms. I do not ſay that we alone arc able to recover at preſent what we 
have loſt, without the aſſiſtance of others; But that theſe remaining Pro» 
vinces are able to detcnd themſelves, and cither let go the other, or in time 
poſlibly regain them, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

Fourthly,/For his Allies, they need not fright us. For all friendſhip of 
the World, and eſpecially publick, proves often times like winter brooks, 
which run freely when we have leaſt need of them, but tail us in drought 
when we want their Water. If the fortuncs of France ſhould once decline, 
we ſhould (ee thoſe that now adore them, readily renounce this their idola- 
try, and not only confcfs their former fault, but help ro tura the Wheel 
about, and bring them under whom they now exalt. 

And thus we fce what ſmall grounds there are of enjoying ſuch great 
Peace under France, as our Adverſarics flatter themſclves withal , and 
would perſwade the World of z which will never tind credic with wiſe 
men, who are uſed to judge by Reaſonsof State, and not by the vain ar- 
guments of fancy. 

4+ The fourth argument for France is, their having the wpper Provinces al- 
ready, which are of ſuch concernment to the Nether, that they athim we 
cannot want them, and therefore we multi call in France that he may have 
them all, that ſo they may be joyned under one Head. 

We cannot want them ſay they. 1. For our Security, and 2+ for our 
Commerce« 

Let us therefore examine theſe things, and having ſo done, we ſhall 
give a releaſe to your patience in this great Argument of our Adverſaries 
concerning Trade. 

Firſt that we cannot want them for our Secxrity, is apparently falſe, Nay 
upon a Politick, account we had better part with them), though not in point 
of Honour and Religions . 

I» They were a continualcharge to thoſe inferior Provinces, which yet 
was willingly born, in regard of their being an out Sconſe to us, which 
many ſuppoled ſufficiently firong for our detence. Which yet others have 
always doubtcd of, and now we tind they had ſufficient reaſon. Secing 
then ſome of them willingly deſerted us, and others lightly defended 
themſelves, and us conſequently, and thus laid us open to the invaſion of 
our enemies: .if we let them go, and they ſuffer thereby, they may thank 
themſelves, and we muſt otherwile {ecure our Country. 

2. I wonder men ſhould think they can ſecure us, when we ſce the con- 
trary by our experience. Nay indeed this was the great miſtake that had 
like to have ruined us all. For we relying on them, was unprepared for 
our own defence, whereby the whole was greatly endangered. Yea ” 
greatly. 


greatly, that if the French had fallen into Holland, when they came to 
Utrecht , I tremble to think, what work they might have made amongſt us. 

3+ It was apparent that the boundaries of the Common-wealth, was too 
great,and our Garriſons too many, to defend againſt fuch powerful Armies. 
Which at the {ame time arc not only Maſters of the Field, but able to af- 
ſault what Places they pleaſe. This War being far different from our form- 
er with Spain (or lels Potentates)* wherein we had an Army to ballance 
theirs, for relic of ſuch Garriſons as were at any time attackt by them, 
And this the Author of the Intereſt of Holland, hath long fince well obſerve 
ed, and cxperience now ſhews us. Whercin Idare be his ſecond, againſt 
any combatants that dare cncounter him. 

4. Let any man but recount our Garriſons with their greatneſs,and com» 
pute what number of men is requiſite for their detencez and he will ſoon 
ice, whether I have not clear reaſon on my fide. I ſhall not now. ſtand 
todo that, though if any be obftinate, I can do it ſufficiently to convince 
him : that 'though the States in times of Pcace maintain 60000, and in 
this War above 100000 men by Land 3 yet were they not half cnow to 
defend all our Garriſons, and kcep an Army in the Field to relieve them. 
And therefore I never expeced any bc<tter lucceſs of the War, than now 
we ſee; though my judgment was entertained by many with merriment, 
and of others with fears it might prove Prophetical, For we mult cither 
have diſmantled moſt of the weakeſt, and ſupplied a few of moſt conſe+ 
quence for a ſirong reſiſtance 3 or it was never likely it ſhould be otherwiſe 
thanitis3 it bcing always found true by experience, that multiplicity of 
weak, powers prove none againſt ſtrong , tor dum ſinguli pugnant, univerſi 
vincuntur. And th:refore we (ee our enemics, had the witdom to wave 
Maeſtricht, that was provided with men to give them work and tell upon + 
ſuch places, as they either knew their money had, or their Swords could + 
molt caſily conquer. 

5. Many ot our outmoſt Garrifons lying in a champaign Country, can- 
not be relieved, without a powerful Army of Cavalry. And theſe Coun« 
fries are very uncapable many ways both tor keeping and marching great 
numbers of Horſe. In theſe lower Provinces Land being fodear, and more 
profitable for Cows than Horſes z and lo many great Rivers, which cannot 
be paſt with Bridges, except we make them ot Boats continually, is fut- 
ficient d:moaſtration that they cannot be here. And in the upper Pro» 
vinces there is not torrage for ſuch a body of Horſe, as we mult have it we 
will relieve our outmolt Garrilons. And this thoſe that know them 
knows. Let us from Bergen op Zoom pals along the coalt of Brabant by 
Breda and our other Garrilons even as far as Maeſtricht, and from thence 
back to the Buſs which is the greatelt part of the open Country we have 
(for Gelderland, Utrecht and Overiſel are full of Rivers) and we ſhall find 
that which bclongs to us, inconhiderable tor this purpole 3 the greatelt 
part of that Country being heath, and barren ground. 

x 


fo doall of ordinary underſtanding, that a Fort on cither ſide commands 
them, and ſo bars our paſſage by watcr to them. 

But let us inſtance in one for all. I wiſh mine adverſaries would ſhew us 
any way to relieve Maeſtrecht if it ſhould be aſfaultcd and diſtreſſed by the 
French. I mean that is practicable, for we are not now diſcourling of 
Mathematical powers, which demonltratc motions as ſwift as the Sun's, and 
the plucking up Oaks with a ſingle hair, and ſuch like curiolities that can 
never be done 3 but of Martial powers, which are not for ſpeculative no- 
tions, but praical performances. 

6. Let us but conlider who hath paid thoſe great Armies we have con- 
ſtantly kept, and mult pay many more both Foot, and Horſe (which are 
much more chargeable) that we muſt keep, it we will defend theſe out- 
Provinces againſt powerful enemics3 and we ſhall ſoon ſee that we mult 
pay very dear for their uncertain and weak detence of us. For this pur- 
poſe I ſhall ſatishie the curious with inſerting the proportion of Taxes which 
each Province pays to the Publick for the Armies and other expences : 
whereby it will appear that the quotz of theſe ſuperior Provinces, Gelder- 
land, Over-Iſſel, and Vtrecht (which the French now poſlels) is very incon- 
iiderable, wherein alſo they have often been bchind, and will be much lefs 
able now to pay it, bcing ſo much impoveriſhcd. 


Gelderland 5 1 2 —— 2 
Utrecht —— &*5 I6 on 
. Over-Iſſel 3 I1 5 

Holland 5$ 6 2" 
Zeeland ——— 9 3 —— 

Friefland — 11 ———» 13 2: 
Groening 5 — 16 m 


7. If they be regained, we muſt pay for it, they being now under our 
enemics.» And what an infinite of blood and trealure that will colt, it our 
enemy will not quit them on reafonable terms in treaty, Ileave any nian to 
judge. 

$8, If we rightly conſider, great Territorics are for Kings, {mall only 
fit for Common-wealths. This we may obſerve in the Hiltories ot tormer 
times, in the Grecian Republicks and their neighbour Kingdoms. For the 
Roman was mixt of Monarchy and Ariſtacracy, by the great power of their 
Conſals ruling, as Monarchs by their turns, and eſpecially in dangers by 
Difators, Yca our own experience hath ſhown us this i the neighbou- 
ring Kingdoms. But what thall I ſay, many men arc like the Judges Sta- 
tues at Thebes have their eyes blinded and hands lamed, though not for 
Juſtice but for judgment, 'they can neither ſec nor feel betore them, 
In 59 being then in England, in ſome Gentlemens Company, where there 
were ſome zcalous Republicans, and I trom Hiſtory and obſervation 

[hewing, 


I know well that moſt of the Cities lie upon Rivers, but' I know alfo and 
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ſhewing them, that in great Dominions, eſpecially, where there are many 
Nobility, a Common- wealth could never (tand long 3 that if there, it mult 
be from the City of London managing it as Rome had done, and not as they 
went to work, and leveral other things, ſhewing the impraGicablenels of 
their notions, (which I have reaſon to remember, tor I was complained 
of to Lambert,and was in danger of being called before the Council of State) 
In the year 60. ſome of them fook me tor half a Prophet, and ſo perhaps 
may {ome hereafter, tor what I ſhall now lay : That if we affe( great Terri- 
tories by Land we ſhall loſe all. It is our Sea attairs, that we are ſet for by 
our Country, made for by our genious, and fit tor eſpecially, by our 1m- 
ployment. And we may as well think to turn our Rivers, as change theſe 
things, nay, indced, it we could, it would quickly tarn to our deſiruction ; 
Trathck by Sca, as I tormerly have ſhown, being our chicf ſecular intereſt. 
Bucl1 foreſee what will here be ſaid, that a weak defence is better than 
none, and how all theſe Inferior Previnces be otherwile ſecured. 
. Andit is very true indeed, better a weak wall.,than none at all. And it we 
could not build a ſtronger,and at lefs charges,and with far leſs colt for repa- 
ration and dctence againſt the violgyt Torms of our Encmics, (tor none 
can (ecure us againſt Heaven) we ſhould be aſhamed to have thrown down 
the old, which (in my judgment) is by the former Conſiderations levelled 
with the ground. For as it is folly to pull down betore we confider how to 


- build better, fo we mult take heed that therein we cummit not thole errors 


which many wiſe men (though that was none of their wildom) have tre» 
quently (as I have often oblerved) fallen into in their building, To beſtow 4s 
much in piecing an4 patching an old bonſe,as would build 2 new one far ſtronger 
and better:and when thry have built either old or new,to find ſeveral inconvent+ 
encies thcrein,which «© provident fore-ſight might bave prevented. As the ingent- 
ous Mathematician Di. Jyrex hath demonttratcd ( as 1 hear ) in England,that 
they had better build S. Par/”s in London anew, than repair the old. Sol 
think I am ablc to demonſtrate, that we had better make a new defence 
tor thulc inferior Provinces, than that of the ſuperior. But it muli be w.ll 
conlidcred ot, Ictt we find inconveniences therein afterwards. And as 10 
ArchiteGure | p'\calantly play with dice and cards alone- (which others do 
in company) makiug niy walls of the former, and floors and covering of 
the latter, to lee thy conven ences and inconveniences thercin, better than 
in plain hgures + ind c{pecially to demonltrate the fame to. others that will 
advilc witi me thercin, and are vo Mathematicians ; fo here 1 malt contets 
I have (crioufly pilled down and {ut tp feveral detences for us, which are 
too long to rciate, But | will biicfly touch of forme things, which are 
luthcicut "1 think) to lilcnce mine Advert. rics, 
Thcre 21. 5 or fix ways of Natural Fortitication and defence of a Country. 
Scas tor Iflands, which are the bett. For though ticy arc thereby 
1ncapacitatcd to enlarge their Empire abroad, being by the Sca as it were 
contined to home » yct have they great advantages thercby, not only of 
Manitime 


Maritime Negotiation, but atft ſecurity from Invaſion. $0 that they are 
at ſmall charges for maintaining Armies; which thoſe that live on Conti- 
nents, muſt conſtantly do tor their detence ; otherwiſe the door [tands open 
for the firſt that comes, to enter in and take poſicſhon. 

Great Mountains that are unpaſſible for Armies, or ſuch paſſes as the 
famous Thermopyles, whichare caſily defended, and theſe are next to Scas 
the beit defence. 

Vaſt Wilderncfſcs where Armies can have no Proviſion to march, but 
what they carry along with them, as in Africa. | 

Peninſular Countrics, which are caſily retrencht within lines of ſecuri- 
ty, as the famous Wall in the North of Exgland, firlt made by Agricola, 
Nero's General there, repaired by Hadrian, and after by Severus againſt 
the Pids, the ruines whereot are [till apparcut. And Scotland often alſo 
againſt Exglaxd hath thus retrencht themſelves, even in our days with 
great ſafcty againlt the Engliſh Army z which it they had had the wildom to 
have kept within, thcy had ſaved themſelves and the Kingdom : but their 
adventurous tolly in forlaking them, was dearly paid tor by the loſs of 
both. 0 

Great Rivers which cannot eaſily be paſt. As Euphrates in the Exft, and 
the Rhyne in the I/eft, dctended thoſe Nations beyond them, from the great 

ower of the Romans. h 

And laſtly inundations by Water, mariſh and boggy grounds, &c. 

I might be large in examples of all theſe in ſeveral Kingdoms of the 
World; and alſo in the wonderful Providence of God, who hereby (ers 
bounds and limits to the mighty Nimrod's of the World, ſaying unto them 


by the voice of Naturc as to the great Seas and Waters, hitherto ſhall ye go 


and no further : but I will confine my felt to our own Country, 

Now thele Provinces if we conlider them aright, are naturally fortified 
moſt of theſe ways. Not by Mountains, for we live in a level Country ; 
nor by Delarts and barren Wilderneflcs, for we have a fruitful Land, like 
Canaanfiowing with milk and honey. But all the othcr ways we are defen- 
fiblez ſo that if we can but defend our ſelves by Sca, and keep: that for 
our Commerce z we need not fear all our Encmics by Land. Wc have the 
Sea to guard us below, mighty Rivers not only within, but on both ſides 
theſe Provinces to defend us : we are either Iflands as Zeeland; or Penin- 
fular as Frieſland and Groeningen together, and Holland and Utrecht,by rea- 
ſon of the Sea and great Rivers that almoſt ſurround th:mm. Andlet it 
come to the utmoli extremity, we can by Water drown our Enemies, and 
ſave our (elves in our Cities. So that they that tajk ot conquering us, 
muſt cither be fools, or ignorant of the Country: and thoſe that tear to 
be conquered, pulillanimous and frighted wich vain bravadoecs. 

But we will be a little more particular, in running over brietly the ſeveral 
Provinces. 


Zeeland conſifiing wholly of Wands, is thereby well fortificd, and the 
Inhabi- 
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Inhabitants ſo uſed to the Water, that they are not eaſily maſtered therein. 

Frieſland and Groningen together, are almoſt ſurrounded with the North 
and South Seas, together with the River Emes, and ſcarce acceſſible by Land 
in regard of the mariſh or boggy grounds, if Coeverden and ſome other 
lirong places on the paſles be kepr. 

Holland will prove the greatcſt difficulty, and of moſt conſequence ; 
that Province being the Head and Heart of this Republick. For this end I 
muſt ſuppoſe that we mult have part of the Province of Utrecht, which we 
muſt either regain by Treaty,or by ſtrength, let it coſt what it will, both for 
our communication, and future ſafety. And then we have theſe two again 
almoſt cavironed with the North and South Seas and leveral branches of the 
Rhyne and Mes. Only one neck of ground between the Leck and South 
Sea of 5 or 6 miles, where a River might be cut to carry water from the 
tormer, as ſomething higher, into the latter ; from between Viana and 
Twael, from whence downwards the River is decp, and hath the Tyde 


flowing up, by Howten, Heer, t I Melaeten, and fo along the 


low grounds to Pynenborch into the Eem to the South Sea. Which will 
make the whole adjacent Count ng low, ſtagnate with water, and fo 
dctend thcle two Provinces from their enemies incurtions. And the relt are 
done to our hands, by the ſeveral foldings of the Arms of thoſe two 
grcat Rivers, the Rhyne and the Maſe, whoſe ſeveral denominations I nced 
not mention, nor the places where, thele being (ufficiently known to thoſe 
that know thelc Countrics. 

But oh Utrecht © Utrecht ! I forcſce there will ſo much depend upon that 
one City, that I fcar the greaccti Aﬀairs of Exrope will hang, and turn 
pon that ſingle hinge. I knory we flatter our ſelves they will part with it, 
and I wiſh we may not be deceived 3 but I fear far other things, not fo 
much trom what I have ſaid, as from other reaſons of State. But if any 
will ask what thoſe are: 1 fay Ho-la, Tam(o far from publiſhing them, 
that it the ſhirt on my back knew the thoughts of my heart herein, it 
(ſhould be my firſt work to burn it. 

But or Adverſatics will tight it out to the ſtumps both of their ftrength 
and weapons. They lay the French in the Superior Provinces hath the com+ 
mand of our Krvers, and (o will be able to ruine our Trade. 

Truly I am tircd with this long difcourle of Trade, and therefore for a 
divertiſcmentI will tell you a ſhort and plealant ttory. Upon a time King 
Fames of Great Britain, was angry with the City of Londox, and lent for 
{ome of the Aldermen and Common Council, whom he firft chid. and 
then threatned that he would take away their Charters, (ſpoil them of 
their Privil.dges, and ruine the City, that he would. An old Fox that 
liood bchind, percciving the King in a paſſion, and the ret of the 
Riffs in a !i\cut tright, pretended deatncls; «1d induttriouſly that his 
Majctty miyhc vblerve him , enquired firſt of one and then of ano- 
ther > J/bat ſays bis Maji/ly # what? Doth be ſay be will turn the River of 
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Themes? The King perceiving it, would needs know what he ſaid, and 
being told, burſt out into laughter, and ſwore in his Scottiſh dialec& he was 
a fauſe louxe, and packt them away. So let me mecrrily ask mine Adverſa- 
rics one after another , what? will the King of France turn the Rhyne ? will 
he turn the Mycs? Will he cut off the arms of thoſe mighty Rivers? Or 
will he riveletife them into more hundred furrows than Hitiorians tell us 
Cyrus did Gyndes when he went to take Babyloz? Will he chaltile the South 
Sca, and fctter it, as Xerxes did the Helleſpont, making, Harderwick, and 
Hoorne as S:ftus and Abydus of 01d, now thc tirong Caltles the Turks have 
mad; in the Dardanels? Let theold rich Merchants that have more moncy 
to loſe than I, fear that, I do not. And except he can, (olong as we keep 
the mouth of the Rivers where they exonorate themſelves into the Sca z let 
the French keep th:m above, and (ce what they can make of them. 

But to be ferious. I had thought our Trading had b.en in Ships at Sea 
eſpecially, and not with Boats in Rivers. And'that it is thele inferior Pro- 
vinces, and our Sea Trafhck that France aims at; though in regard of 
our Naval {trength, he comes defpon us by Land 3 thinking that 
way to carry the Country. For ping the Boats paſſing, up and 
down the Rhine and Maes, there is no tcar it we righily contider, that 
that will ruine the French themſelves more than us. In regard we can lub- 
filt without this, and they cannot, We have Corn in abundance trom 
Dantfick, and other places, with which we ſupply others in want : but they 
mult have theirs trom above, by thele Rivers. How can we think that 
he ſhould ſtop the Commerce betwixt Germany and theſe Countrics by the 
Rhyne 3 and they not ſtop his Proviſions at Colen and othcr places? Or 
that he interccpt the Trathck by the Maes z and Leige, Or at Icali Namurs 
undcr the Spaniſh, (h,ovld rot prohibic his ſupplics trom France ? Thu are 
two ways of dealing with Encmies. If ſmall to beat thum, it great to 
pine them. They dare not but leave a confiderable Army in thoſe Pro- 
vinces, for fear ot the torincrz and they mult be ſupplicd trom abroad, 
for tcar of the latter. Now it they be not from us beneath, they mult be 
by thele from above tor thoſe Provinces alone are not able to provide tor 
them 3 and why then ſhould we trouble our. (clves with ſuch tantaltical 
fears? Were it not that I thought theſe things ſuthcicnt, and that I have 
been already fo prolix in this Argument; I would ſhew at large that thoſe 
above depend on us tor our Money and Conumoditics, more than we on 
them for theirs. But todo this fatistaGtorily, would bc a large diſcouile, 
and therefore I dilmils it, at lcaft for the preſent. 

Our Adverfarics having thus ſpent their Cannon upon us incft.frually,will 
needs try a Volly of {mall ſhot : That we muli have thele out-Provinces, 
for the quartering our Army, that {o our Citics may be tice from ther di- 
ſ{turbance in Trade. 

But this reaches us not. For we have out-Garriſons enow upon the 
Contines of thele interior Provinces, as Slwys, Bergen op Zoom, Breda, 
Buſs, 


Buſl,&c. well known, that are of leſs Trade, and capable to quarter 100000 

men if need was, asI can eaſily make apparent, Nor do imagine Soul- 
diers prejudicial to any trading City, it they be not too numerous z but 
rather helpful, by the Exciſe they pay, the work when off the watch they 
chcaply pertorm, the {pending thcir money with the poorer fort, and (e- 
veral other ways which might be mentioned. 

And thus you fee in point of protit,or worldly Intereſt, that we can want 
the fuperior Provinces, (excepting the City of Utrecht, and a little of the 
Circumyacent Country) yea had better quit them upon ſeveral accounts 
and though our boundaries be lcls, yet it we be more compact aud ſtronger, 
that will abundantly compenſate our greatneſs: belides the vaſt expence 
which is ſpared thercby, not only of blood, but treaſure, in maintaining 
conſtantly (o great an Army as we mult,if we will recover and defend them. 
Thc only advantage that I can forclce by them is, to have bad neighbours 
further oft: but whether that will Countervail the coſt, may be a queſtion 
to othcrs, but is none to me. 

But it we value our honour at ſoggegh a rate, and will pay ſo dear for it, 
that it the French will not part wit them upon fair terms,we will wage war 
tor them; I heartily with we never repent it. For I have obſerved that Com- 
mon-wealths are fitter for ſclf defence, and Kingdoms for conqueſts, Which is 
ſhaddowcd out by the Venetian Statue, holding a Shield in the right hand : 
that ſome unskiltul Travellers condemn, as an crror in the Statuary. Whole 
yct ambitious [werving trom this Common- wealths maxim,coſt them very 
dear; and ecing it is the nearclt parallel to our cale I know, I ſhall brictly 
relate it, bccaule I think it may be ulctu! for us. The Venetians having 
long warred with the Genoneſe at Se2, attcrwards caſt an ambitious cye on 
the Continent of Italy, and by one mcans or other (too long torcl.tc) be= 
came Maſters of many contiderable places. This made them envied by their 
ncighbouring Monarchs, who cntred at Cambray A. 1528S. intoa league to 
war againli them. Maximilian the Emperor, tilt of that name, recovered 
Padua, Vintentia, Verona, c. belonging to the Empire ; the Pope Ravenna, 
Cernia, Ariminum and Faventia: Lewis the 12. then poſl.tt of Milliinin 
right thercot, Bergamums Crema, Cremona and Brixiz: Ferdinand the 
King of Spain in right oft Naples, Manfredniaz, Trano,Barlet and Monopols, 
ail of them Havens on the Adriatick: the Duke of Ferrara, Ruvigo : and 
the Duke of Mantra, Alia; info much that the Venctians were torced to 
betake themſclves to the INands and Mariſhes of their City. And yet in 
a ſhort time by compliance with the Pope, they broke the confederacy, and 
by one means or other regain: d the rett, except thoſe belonging to the 
Realm of Naples. The queſtion 1s debated in the Senate, whether they 

ſhould war for theſe or no * And wilcly concluded in the negative, That 
although they were commodious Havens for them, yet better to part with them, 
than war with ſuch a potent Prince as Spain. And lct me fay it freely ot our 


{clves, that had we ſerved God, followed our Trade, and kept our f{clves 
more 


more off the Stage of Honour, as our Anceſtors did : We had leſs occaſioned 
our neighbours envy, and not been reduced to thoſe Strates we are in, 

But if. our Senators þe of Naſica's judgment, and would have this foil 
for our Martial valowr, and this excrciſe to rub of the ruſt, our Arms have 
contracted by their long reſt. If our Cavalry are amibitious to have the 
Trumpet of Fame ſound their praiſes, and the Infantry to have their 
marches beaten, through ſuccceding Ages and Generations, I wiſh that 
the eccho of Fame may follow them, with a clearcr ſound than the hoarſe 
clamour of the Pcople 3 and hope that the imbellick Bores that are ready 
to ſtart at the report of a Gun, and fioop at the whililing of a Bullet, may, 
by having dangers familiarized to them, become (as the Fox did with the 
Lfon) undaunted at laſt, and under their brave General and Commanders 
regain our reputation 3 and ſhall heartily pray both for our Senators proſpe- 
xity, and Souldiers {uccels. 

The only conſideration that (ways with me for conteſting for them, if 
we cannot have them otherwiſe, is that of Religion. If therefore this po- 
licy, I have pleadcd ſhould prove Angeryphal z and that our League and 
Alliance with them, obliges us for t recovery or that the rules of 
Chriſtian Charity require us, to adventure our own los for their ſafety : 
God forbid that I, or any manclſc ſhould be againſt itz and I hope there are 
none {o degenerate, but will contribute their beſt aſſiſtance both in pulſe 
and perſon to ſo good a work. It the Turks will redeem the caged birds 
to ſet them at liberty, let us much more williugly our Chrittian Brethren, 
and ſo committing our cauſe to God, pals thorow the Temple of Vertue, 
that we may happily come to that of Honour. 

© Having thus ſhewn the impreguablenels of the truth of our cauſe, againſt 
the aſſaults of its Adverlariesz and fought it out with them, in their repre- 
ſcnting the Advantages of being under France, and diſadvantages of being 
under England,and our Replying : It comes now to ourturn to beAſſailants, 
wherein we hope to obtain an abſolute conqueſt, by ſhewing them the quite 
contrary» 

Now herein we might be very large, if we would argue from all the ſua- 
ſory and diſſuaſory topickss as the Honeſty of being under England rather 
than France tor the common Intereſt of the Proteſtant Religionz the Hon» 
rableneſs thereof for the common good of Chriſtendom, whoſe Intereſt it 
is to oppole the greatneſs of France, as wc ſhall ſhew hereafter : the Equity 
of this tor aſſilting, our Allies againſt France : the poſſibility or praQhicable- 
nels of this only, now that his Highneſs is buth General and Stads-bolder : 
and alſo from the contrary of thele it we feck to come under France But 
we ſhall only inſiſt upon that of Utility, becaule that is molt perlwalive 
and that with reſpect to our {clves only, the molt part of nicn being fo (elt- 
iſh, that they prefer their particular betore the publick, goods 


The 


The = a a of being under France, and advantages of being under 

England, 

I. Qurlcing under France brings us infallibly unto a War with England 
and Spain, in tome ſhort time at leaſt, it not preſently, as we havealready 
ſhown. Now how deliruCtive ſuch a War is to our maritime Negotiation, 
I leave all wiſe men to judge, and Merchants eſpecially who have the cx- 
perience thercof. 

Whereas on the contrary our being under England, gives us Peace and 
freedom of Trade by Sea at leaſt inconfiderable diſturbance in compari- 
ſon ; yea very probably by Landalſo in regard we can ſpoil France's Trade, 
diſturb his coaſts, divert his dcſigns, and ballacne his power. For France 
cannot fight with all Europe. It we be under England, we have Spain, the 
Empire &c. with us: andif France will tight, we need not tear him. 
But if that which is ſaid be not ſuſhcient ( as I ſuppoſe it is) Tam ready to 
make it apparent, that a Land War is more cligible for this Republick, 
then one by Sea with ſuch potent enemies, and take the utmoſt interruption 
France can make of our Sca-traffick into the ballance. 

2, If we come under France we ſhall cither do it extirely, or partially, 

It the former we are ruined in a great meaſure in our Commercesfor ſup- 
poſing, that the Spaniſh Netherlands tall under France allo, as in all proba- 
bility they will, and that ſpeedily, as even our Adverlaries themſelves take 
it forgrantcd ; the Scheld will be open and free, and fo Autwerp, Bruxels, 
Mechlin, Loven, Lier and the other Cities of Brabant, by this means recover 
part of their former Commerce 3 which now we deprive them of by VIiſ- 
ſing and Rammehens below, and Lillo above on that River: and Ghant, 
Cortrick , Riiſſel and other Citics of Flanders a part, by the former River 
being tree, aud by opening the other paſſage to them, which is now ob- 
ſtructed at the Sus van Ghant. 

Now of how great conſequence this is to us, eſpecially in regard of 
Amiterdam, which bcars now a double proportion in the Admiralties, 
and almoli the halt ot the burden ot the Taxes of Holland, which is aL 
molt the halt of the whole Republick, I leave any one to judge, and 
eſpecially thole that know the principles of Intereſt tor that great and flou- 
rithing City. 1 could be very large upon this, in ſhewing how the fa!! of 
Antwerp was the riſe of Amſterdam how this City prevailed that the other 
ſhould not be taken by the Arms of this Republick z as alſo what ſome 
ſay it colt them to prevent itz that this was a great inducement to the 
States, not to cnlarge the Republick on the fide of Flaxuders and Brabant 3 
and what a great motive it was to make peace with Spain, that fo they 
might prevent ſo Potent a Prince as France,trom coming fo nigh them upon 
that quarter, and doing it by powerz and how H»lland gave ſecurity tor 
maintaining the peace, when Zeeland protclted againſt the fame : But theſe 


arc ſo well known in Holland, and the objections againſt it fo anſwered, ,,,, 
that I nccd not lanch into this Ocean. Now who is fo purblind but he may ge p, 


torclce 


foreſee,that if we come under France, the Flemiſh Merchants, eſpecially Pa- 
pilts,will return and carry their Trade to Autwerp, and many French allo 
{ctle themſelves there z the River being much better, the City tit tor trathck 
every way, and having the Popiſh Religion publickly 'proteſi, (o that it 
will {ſoon conteſt with Amſterdam for Trade, and carry it erc long and 
then Amſterdam may lay of Antwerp, as the Ice of the Watcr, Mater me 
gennuit, mater mox gignitur ex me. For we mult think tholc Citics, and par- 
ticularly Antwerp, are nearer the Coofines of France than Hul/and, and 
will be more confided in, being Papiſtsz fo that they will become both 
the care and Crown of that King.and Kingdom, for thcir Trade in theſe 
Northern parts of the World. Yca let me lay it, for I know it to be true, 
this is that the Trading Flamens long for, ſcck for, and (hould above all 
things be glad to ſee : ſo that in ltcad of hindring, they ſhall help, all they 
dare, Frances conqueſt for this their Tutereſt. 

And if ſome of theſe Provinces only come under France, and otherſome 
under England > what a miſcrable condition ſhall we be in; by having two 
ſuch potent Princes continually contetting in the midit of us, fo that by 
ſuch ſtrong fits of Colick in our bowels, and Convullions in the whole 
body, our diſcaſe muſt needs become mortal, and our wounds incurablc. 
Let us ſuppoſe that which is likcliclt, both by the beſt intelligence, incli- 
nation of the people ( as we have {aid formerly ) and interclt as we ſhall 
ſhew hercafter, that Zeeland become Engliſh, and Holland thould chutc 
France; and conſider the ſituation ot Zeeland, ncer the Sea, and allmotit 
right over the River of Thames, and both between France and Holl 1nd, and 
betwixt Hollaxd and the Chanel; the Harbours of V!:iſiug and Ter Vere, 
into which, the latter eſpecially, all Winter long, no:withlianding the 
Tee, is (af arrival; their genious as well as commodiouſnels to Cape : and 
then judge in what a perilous condition the Trade of Holland will be under 
France, and what miſerable work will be made amongſt us. Or let it be 
ſuppoſed that there is frend{hip between France and England inthe cnjoy- 
ing their ſeveral ſhares (for we will grant al) poſſibilities, and much more 
probabilitics, our Adverſarics can rcaſonably delire) and how will our 
mutual traffick be ſpoiled , by the impolitions of both Crowns upon 
commodities z it we ſhould pay to the one in Hol/andand the other in Zee- 
land, as unduubtedly we mult, For it is a certain truth, that maltiflicity of 
zmpoſitions, eſpecially when great, ſpoils merchandiſe» And will it not be in 
Englands power, to opcn the River, and makc it tree for Autwerp, &c. as 
we haveſaid? and in that caſe, where will the valt Commerce ot Holland 
then be ? 

Whereas on the contrary were we cither of theſe ways under England, 
we exclude France and Flanders, and preſerve our Trade to our {clves. 

If we be entirely under England; we may ſaverthc Spaniſh Netherlands, 
whoſe Governors are contented with what Commerce they have, rather 
than loſe all z we may preſerve our elves from the Freych _ 
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bourhood 3 and thereby alſo our Trade from them both. 

Orit we be but in part ſo; we preſerve the friendthip of theſe Provinces, 
the Trade betwixt us, ſecure our intereſt both at home and abroad, and 
command the Commerce of Emrope at our pleaſure. 

3+ If we come under France, we have not only Spain our Enemy by Sea 
and Land (as we have ſhewn) but the loſs of our Spaniſh Trade, and the ha- 
zarding of our whole Levant Traffick: And if we rightly calculate, that 
amounts fo no {mall part of our Commerce. The Spaniſh Netherlands, 
Spain, and their Dominions in Italy, taking off much ot our Eaſt India and 
IW:ftern-wares. For as Myſcovy and the other Northern Nations conſume 
much of our Pepper, and {ome hotter Spices, ſo the Southern, and Eaſtern 
in the Mediterranean, much of our other Commoditics. Now with what 
ſecurity can we either carry them through the Sea, or bring our Szlks , 
Camels-bair, and other of the richeſt Commodities we have, trom Aleppo, 
Egypt, and our other Fadories for the Turkie Trade , aud maintain our 
Trathck with Venice, Leghorne, and other places in Italy: Sccing the 
Spaniard: beſides the ports of Spain,have ſo many Havens,and ſome Iſlands 
in the Adriatick;Sicilia,S ardinia, Majorca and Minorca in the Midland Sea 3 
and Cadiz fo commodiouſly "ne at the mouth of the Straits 3 {ome of 
which have been famous in all Ages for the Archelt Pirates in the whole 
World. Betwixt theſe therefore and the Turks, we are certain of nothing, 
but of bad Trading, and they good Caping. So that Limay conclude with 
the Poetical Proverb, that he that defires to flie from England, and tall under 
France tor Trathick, Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim. 

Whercas on the contrary, if we come under England; we rertainly (e- 
cure our Commerce with Spain, and all the Territories belonging to that 
Crown. And not only fo, but againſt the Turkiſh Pyrates which infcli thole 
Scas, which would be of no ſmall advantage to us. For belides that 
England is at peace with ſome of thoſe places on the African Coaſt, and is in 
tricnd(hip with the Turkiſh Empire ; how cafie a thing was it tor us joyutly, 
to brirg the reſt to our own terms ? Yea, ſo to ſubdue them all, and keep 
thcm under, that they ſhould never be able to diſturb us, no nor Chriſten- 
dom more by their Caping ? And how generous a- delign this is, and how 
deltruQive to that great and common Enemy of all Chriſtians, L kkave all 
wile men, and well-wiſhers to Chriſtianity to conlider and judge. 

4+ Our Eaſt India Trade, the richeſt jewel of this Republick, which 
hath occaſioned us fo much envy, and cauſed fo many quarrels and con- 
teſts 3 it we come under France, will run a great Rirky to be ruined. Hath 
not this becn their great deſign of late years ? Have they not for this end 
erected a Company ? And now got footing there, and follow it further, 
even in this laſt year, as we hear, with their greateti eudcavours? Nay, is 
not this the principal motive, which induces them to make this War ? 
I know we need not fear them there, nor all Europe it we have peace here, 


and can ſend them ſupplies ; We axe o far advanced in that A" 
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ſo firong in Forts, Shipping and Sonldicrs ; our men ſo accuſtomed to the 
heat of thole Countries 3 our Mariners to thoſe Coalis 3 and Merchants to 
the Languages and Trade of thoſe parts. But if we come under France, 
will not England and Spain (eck continually to intercept our (upplics 
thither, and our Returns from thence? Will not this put us to vaſt Char- 
ges of Convoys to detend our Ships going and coming in ſecurity ? Will 
not ſome through ſtorms and other accidents when leparated, unavoida- 
bly fall into their hands, as we have often experienced ? And will they not 
always be in one hazard or other trom chem for ſafety ? Yca let us ſuppolt 
that all ſtands well there, and none of our Ships miſcarry through our Ene- 
mies, but ſafely Arrive both there and herez where ſhall we vent thoſe 
Commodities trom thence at the prices they now yicld us; when we have 
{ach Enemies at home, and (uch dangers in carrying them abroad, as we 
have formerly thown? Nay, can we rationally think otherwiſe, than that 
the Kingdom of France will have ſhare with us there, and the Crown the 
greateſt profit here ? So that our Eaſt India Attions, as high as they are now 
may ina little time come as low as thole of the Weſt India Company 3 which 
was once thought equal with the other, and are now next to nothing : and 
then many of us, who have molt of our ettates adventured in the Eaſt- Tadies 
Trade, may loſe that we have lett, as we have tormerly loſt by the Jelt- 
Indies z and no remedy but patience, for we mult fit down in a ſorrowtul 
filence. Hercin I have reaſon to ſpeak feclingly of my fears, being (o 
concern'd according to the proportion of my {mall eſtate. how much, mat- 
ters none but my (elf, but were it ten times more, I mult tell youz that 
though the* AQions at this preſent are confiderably above three hundred, 
I (hall the firlt day I (ce we come under France, icll mine willingly tor two, 
rather than keep them, and render many thanks to the buycr into the 
bargain. 

Whereas on the other hand if we come under England, they have for- 
merly had, and [till have a con{iJcrable ſhare in the Eaſt Indiz Trade. Their 
Company and ours accord well, and frequently accommodate cach others 
correlpondence. His Majcliy in the former War, in his Declaration, and 


4D.1664'the Papers paſt between the States General, and his Envoy Sir George Down- 
1665. ;yg,infilts upon Poleron one ot the Banda Tands,latistaction for inyurics palt, 


with deduQion of what we had {uffered, and regulation of Trade for thc 


AD.167; future z and his Majeſty in his Declaration ot this preſcnt War only men» 


tiors the laſt, The Regulation of Trade in tbe Exſft-Indics.Now I perlwade my 
ſelf, that neither the States, nor Eaft- India Company will (tick upon theſe, 
For Pollcrox, it they have it, it can now ncithicr be any great profit to 
them, nor prejudice us: For a juſt'accompting with them , what juſt 
man can be againlt it ? Or againſta due and cqual Regulation of Trade ? 
that fo all occalions oft conteſts between the two Nations may be cut oft , 
and wholly prevented for the future. It 15 true, that reaches not the fup- 
poſal of our being under them, but oply Gtanding upon equal terms 
with 


with them for Trade : and therefore we will come cloſe up to the ſuppo- 
- ſition in hand. 

And herein we ſhall proceed with ſuch franckne(s, that we ſhall grant 
more than our Adverlaries can reaſonably be jealous of; and that is, that 
the Engliſh ſhould have half of that Trade with us; and yet ſhew that it 
is better tor us then to take in Fraxce. For, 1+ The Engliſh have a conſi- 
derable part already, and France but an inconſiderable: ſo that we muſt, 
in all probability,part with much more to the latter,and need part with lefs 
to the tormer. Our hilt capital of the Exft-I14ia Company, is 64 Tun of 
Gold,and the Exgliſh 40. It is true we have Traded both longer and more, 
and {o have a greater improvement : ſuppoſe 70 Tun of Gold there, which 
ordinarily is reckoned about three times in the value when returncd hither 3 
and (uppole as much or more here in goods or money which vaſily ex+ 
ceeds the Engliſh : yet 1t muſt be contidered that we arcat greater expences 
there ſeveral ways than they z that we have money at intereſt, though in- 
conliderable to what tormerly, having pay'd off the laſt yearabove 50, ſome 
lay 60 Tun of Gold. I mult here ingenugyſly confefs, that I have but the 
forcmentioned calculations from the coll; of diſcourſe, and the credit 
of others 3 not upon the -authentick authority of the books of both Com- 
panies 3 which | have not leiſure now, nor indeed pleaſure to enquire into; 
and yet 1 think I am near the truth, having had theſe things trom very 
good hands. I will therefore proceed, and here we are certain, that be- 
tidesa great ſum of money, our Company hath lent the States to carry on 
this War, which Ireckonas an honourable gift, we are like to part with a 
far greater to purchaſe our peace. And though our Attions be far more worth 
than theirs, tor example, a capital Aion that gives right to a ſuffrage, in 
the clecion ot the Directors ot that Trade being originally 1 00 1. Viamilh, 
(or 600 gilders) is now in theſe bad times worth above 300 1, Vlamiſh, 
(or 1800 g-)and in times of peace 400 |. VI. (or 2400 g-) and ſometimes 
500 |. VI. (or 3ccc g-) and with them not worth two, or twelve: yet this 
ariſcs not ſo much trom the great emolument, that the Participants here 
receive more than there as trom the plenty of money here, which fe+ 
veral have and know not how otherwiſe to improve, the frmmall Intereſt 
{uſually under 4 pcr Cento to thoſe of good credit) and the deayweſs of 
Land , all which are contrary in England. So that I leave it to any Eompe- 
tcnt and impartial man to judpe, ( (hould it be fo, which yet, I think, 
none need to fear) whether it 15 b-tter for us to ſupply the Eng/iſh with a 
I-(5 part, or the French with a greater of that our Trade. For | dare lay, 

at it England hath a fourth of ours, France hath not an cighth part 
thereok, 

2. How eaſic isit for us and Englind to beat France out of the Exft- India 
Traſ.ch? it we have Wars, or it the French {cck to incroach upon us. 

3+ Under England we keep our own Chambers of Trade 3 whercby thous 
ſands of Familics ſubſiftin our Cities. All manner of Tradcs for Shipping 
RK 2 and 


and navigation, Carpenters, Smithes, Sail-makers, 8&c. All manner of 
Tradeſmen for vicuals, Bakers, Brewers, Butchers, &c. by their labours 
at leaſt. All manner of Shopkeepers for ſelling them Proviſions that are 
ſent, and buy commodities that return. Beſides: the poorer ſort, as Boats- 
folk, Labourers, &c. which are exceeding many that wholly depend on the 
Company for their livelihood. . Whereas if we come under France, and 
the Spaniſh Provinces alſo, as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe z a great ſhare 
will be xemoved to Antwerp, there being lo large and magnificent an Eaft- 
India houſe; and that being nearer France by tar, Whereby our Trade 
being taken from us, our Citics will be impoveriſhed beyond imagination. 

''4+ The impoſitions of the Crown of England is with conſent of the peo- 
ple in Parliament z the rates both inward and outward being ſet by law : 
and ſo would be. here with conſent of the States. Thoſe of Fraxce arbi- 
trary, and inhan{ible at pleaſure. And how great an alteration Cuſtoms: 
make in Commerce, I leave all knowing Merchants to judge.” 

I foreſee it will be ſaid, that were we under Fraxce, we ſhould beat Eng-- 
lazd out of the Eaſt India Trade, and fo have it wholly to our (elves. 

If they would make cither chpccedent or Conſequent good, the Ar- 
gumeut delerved conlideration 3. but I know they caunot ; for they are- 
both impracicable, . 

Firſt, We cannot beat them out there, till we-have conquered them here :. 
tor how ſhall we.in Wars with them, (pare Ships, Souldiers,&c. todo that ?. 
Now what probability there is of conquering them, is formetly declared. 
The Engliſh are reaſonably fortified and provided, and will doubtlcfs be 
better, 1t they lee danger approaching. Ard not only fo, but being in 
good amity (as | have heard) with choſe Nations where they relide, they 
would never ſuffer our enmity toprevail ſo far againſt them.. Nar thoſe 
Nations with whom we both Trade : tor knowing how low one chapman 
makes the market,. they will afſilt the weaker, rather than loſe their advans« | 
tage by them. 

| Nor if we ſhould conquer them there,- will all the ſpoils fall to our. 

p ſclycs3 as fome may polbbly think, whoſc hopes are poſtilion to the Sun, 
and therefore fancy things beyond the Moon 3 and bring ſuch booties from- 
Eaſt to'Weſt upon the wings of their windy imaginations, For inſtead of 
hopingto have halt, we have. reaſon to fear, ſhould it be ſo, that France . 
will have all the parts of the Prey, 
5. If we be undcr Fraxce.z what ſhall. become of our Fiſhery upon the + 
Coaſt of England, and thole multitudes of Familics that depend thereon ? 
I might be large herein from my own Obſervations, having: had the. hu- 
mour or curiolity (call it what youpleaſe) to view all the Rivers, Harbors, . 
and almoſ} Creeks on both the oppoſite Coafts, from Thames to Tinmouth, 
and from the Elveto Orflerd. And particularly Yarmouth and Flambrougb-: 
bead, as the greateſt Promontories of England, and whereabouts there is 
the. beſt hlhing. But 1 will. only ſpeak to thoſe things which _ | 
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the preſent Argument. A diligent perſon calculated in the Year 62 the dc« 

pendants on the Fiſhing-trade (I mean not Fiſhers only, but alſo all employ+ 

ed about their ſhipping, Nets, Cask, Salt, &c. with their Attendants at Sea) 

and reckoned them above 400000. Yea ſome bavermade their number far 

greater particularly that learned, wiſe, and valiant Knight Sir Walter 

Rawleigh (whom I parallel with Sir Philip Sidney) in his information of 
King Fames, reckons our Veſlels that fiſh on the Coaſts of Great Britain 
3000 and-every 20 Bufles to maintain 8000, which will amounc to 

1200000. But this is incredible. He muſt either be miſtaken. in the num- 

ber of Ships, or the proportion he alots them, or boths © For upon diligent” 
enquiry I cannot tind half that number cither of Ships or Men in (6ne years 

laſt paſt. If he mean of the three ſeveral ſcafons of fiſhing; in Autumn 

for Herrings, Spring tor Cod-fiſh, and Summer for Salmonsz we ſhall not 

conteſt with him z nor concerning the number he ſays attends them, - viz. / 
9000 other Veſicls, and 150000 Men, It is ſuthcient for my prefent pur- 

pole, that I ſhew, that our Fithery is very conſiderable, and the friendſhip 

of England for the ſame, of far more conſequence to us than that-of 
France. 

Guicciardine, a very diligent Writer, A. D. 1587 reckons the Herring» Deſcript. 
Buſſes, that hſh on the Britzſþ Coaſts at leaſt 700, and ſomie ſaid many more : generalis 
and though he include Flanders, yet not the other Fiſheries, as Rawleigh Belgit. 
doth,and doubtleſs of all the Maritime Provinces of this Republick 3 which 
the Author of the Intereſt of Holland c. 5, erroniouſly appropriates to that 
Province alone, through inadvertency, that Foreigners trequently call all - 
theſe United Provinces Hollanders, that 'bcing the principal, and al! the 
Spaniſh, yea tormerly a!l the 17 by the name of Viamens. And'nor only 
ſo, but tells us the Fiſhery is increaſed fince a third part, which I cannot 
credit, not only in regard that the Ewgliſh, but French and Flemiſh whom * 
we uſed to ſupply for the greateſt part, now fiſh themſelves: Yea'l rather 
think, that ſince our Merchandiſe hath fo much increafcd, our Fifhery hath * 
decreaſed. 

And what conſiderable profit redounds to us thereby, appears by the com- * 
putation which Guieciardine makes very particularly, that thoſe 700 Buſles 
take annually 49000 Laſt of Herring, which he reckons at 10 1. VI. or 60. © - 
Guldens the Lalt 3 which amounts yearly together with the other Fiſheries - 


to the following ſums. 


|. Vlam. * Sterl. 
Herrings 490000 or — 294000 
Cod-fiſh 166666 ON w— —— 100000 
Salmon 66666; or 40000 


The uſual reckoning of alt Fiſh that is yearly taken, and cither ſpent * 
or ſold by Hvllanders, it you will believe the Intereſt of Holland c.'5. is * 
300000 Laſt. So that the families that are maintaincd, the money that - 
i5 gotten, and tood that is caten from-Fiſhing is-almok incredible, 
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Now that it will be in Englauds power and not in Frances to ſpoil us of 
this Fiſhery, or at lealt the greatelt part ghergot, I tlijok no rational man 
will deny, that conſiders theoply fiſhing for Herring in theſe: partsrar per- 
haps in the, whole Wold, is theBrizz/+ Coalts and:moſt alſo for Cod- 
filh:northward of Scotlandand on the Dogger:ſands, and other;places where 
they can eaſily interrupt us. 'Thole therefore that are (o forward for France, 
might do well to conlider,what they will do with all theſe families,or how 
they (hall be maintained when they are deprived of their Trades. 

Other Arguments which might here be.added I (hall not now bring into 
open view, but keep them as a Relerve, incaſe our Advertarics ſhould ral- 
ly and me head againſt us, baving ſufficiently rooted them (we think) 
by theſe five, wherewith we have already fought them. 

But yet there remain ſome advantages under Exglaxud, which we cannot 
expe under France, ſome of them more general tor the Republick, and 
otherſome more particular for Provinces and Perſons. In the handling 
whereof, we ſhall defire touſe, now that we are got within our enemy, the 
ſhort and pungent dagger of Demoſthenes, rather than Cicero's long ſword- 
ed eloquence. 


Advantages under England, not to be expeGed nuder France. 


1. By being under England, we retain and encreaſc our friendſhip with 
the Empire, German Prices, and free Cities : which are not jealous of Eug- 
lauds affecting the Imperial.Crown, as they are of France : and.thercture 
will not prejudice us under the former, as they will certainly in a little time 
ander the latter. Nay I doubt not, but were we under England, they would 
take courage, and generally appear againli France. So that we ſhuuld here- 
by greatly promote the common Intereſt of Europe. 

2. Under England we might have the freedom of the 1/:/t-Indie Trade, 
which would be of great profit to us, many ways. Now how great a ſhare 
England hath in the Weſt-Indies, and how ſmall and inconſiderable France, 
is well known. Theſe having only the Iland Terre Newf, for fiſhing, and 
ſome of the moſt Northerly Continent, unpeopled, not cultivated, and im- 
profitable, as may be (cen in de Laet, by thoſe that know it nct : part of 
St. Chriftophors, and ſome other places of ſmall concernment, in compari- 
ſon to what the Engliſh profitably poſlc(s. 

3. By being under England,we might ſhare at leaſt with the Eng/z{» thoſe 
Plantations we have in the IV. Indies Holland in their New Netherland, and 
Zeeland in Surinam, &c. Which would be of emincnt advantage for Colo- 
nies, cither there or to be ſent thither 3 belides the protit we might have 
from thoſe Plantations as Zeeland (or fome at lealt therein) even in theſe 
firſt years and beginning thercof, have pretty well cxperienced, and know 
how greatly it is further improvable. Now what a tingular benefit it js for 
a full and populous Common- wealth, now aud then lixe the {cdulous Bees, 

to 
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to caſta ſwarm of their pooreſt and moſt laborious people, is apparent 
from the Hiltories of all Ages. And though I confeſs the Dutch are not (6 
good Planters, as the Exgliſh, being more ulcd to the Water, and the other 
toLand: yct in regard all thoſe Plantations are upon the Sea Coalts and 
Rivers, the Dutch might be uſcd for building ot, Ships or.Boats, Houles &c. 
and cſpccially for h(hing, carrying and recarrying goods by Water on the 
Rivers, and to and trom the Ships, and in navigation 3 and the Engliſh for 
planting and working in the ground; and ſo, in mine opinion, would 
make an cxcc!lcnt temperament, and very profitable tor both Nations. _ 

4+ Expcuccs might be ſaved in ſeveral Conveys, and particularly of the 
Eft India Companics. I know very well they will have them return round 
about, on the back of Ireland, lelt thcy ſhould touch at any of theſe Nor- 
thcrn places, cſpccially in the Chanel,and fo Trade 3 and will ſcnd out Ships 
with trc{h nicn, and take out the Mariners that return, to prevent their 
trading for themiſclves : but yet the extraordinary Charges of our men of 
War might be ſparcd. Nay the States Geiteral bring in thcfe, to be didu- 
ed in the Accompt with England, as the occaſian thereof, in their Lift of 
damages Article the 5. before tbe laſt IWar, A. D: 1664+ 

5+ Suchas arc Rich, and weary of Trade, or love thcir cafe, honour, 
or pleaſure z may if we were under England, more eaſily remove thither, 
and be niade licge ſubjeets, an] free Penizens of England by the Crown; or 
be naturalized by the Parliament 3 and'fo buy, poſſets,and inheritLands aud 
revenucs at halt the price herez and live upon their Rents as Country 
Gcntlemen, in a cheap and plcaſant Land, enjoying as great civil Liberty 
as any where in Chriſtendom, aud allo the freedom of their Religion. 
Or lct out their moncy not only at far greater interclt, but alſo upon bypa- 
thece or real ſecurity. T have often thought this 20 years, whether it 
might not be better tor Eagland, to give this Liberty by Law to ſtrangers, 
clpecially thole of the Retormed Religion, and of theſe Countries 3 and 
ot which ſide the interclt lay betwixt us for this: Now that England hath fo 
many and great Plantations in the IVejt Indies tor their poorer people, now 
that money 1s lo plentiful, now that this Common-wealth was fo increaſed 
upon ther, now that the Number of Merchants is every whcre ſo multi- 
plicd, and now that Trade is beaten ſo low, almoſt in all the known parts 
of the Worid. But this would be both a large, and unneceffary digreflion 
and I am very {cniible that I have been already too long in this Argument. 
Yet indultrioully 1 confels, becaule I foreſee, that many will diligently 
peruſe this, who perhaps will negligently pals by the relt : and mine Op- 
poſites ſo much glorying herein, 1 thought beſt to give them tull meaſure, 
and rathcr abound to curiofitie, than be deficient in ſatisfying the leaſt 
picity > Trade being the Crown of that Kingdom and this Common wealth. 


&ct. 8, 


Seft. 8.. Several other Arguments and enducements toinclineus 
rather for England, briefly mentioned. With an inſerence from 
. the whole preceding diſcourſe, that the ſriendſhip of England is 
. tobe prefered before that of France. 

A Lehough what is ſaid of Religion, Liberty, Eftates, arid Trade, be ſuf- 
hcient to prove this hypothetical problem? yet I ſhall give as over 

meaſure ſome other enducements for England bricfly. 
1+ The different humor and genious ot the Frer:-5 and Dutch : which is 


; well known to thoſe that know them both, to be {+7 greater than between 
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us and the Engliſh. Which makes not only a i! 1: neſs, but alienation 


of affection; begets a diſguſt and nauſeating cf - 2G 1 other 3 brings forth 
many contclts and quarrels; and nourithes a continual diſcontent, uncaſi- 
neſs, and unquietnels of life. 

2+ The attction which the generallity of the Engliſh and Dutch Nation 
have for each other. So that it the Controverſics of late vears, and at 


this preſent between us, had been or were refered to the body of the peo- 


ple m both Nations (although I well know what both their Repreſentatives 
have done) I dare ſay, upon reaſonable ſatisfaction for the mutual miſcar- 
riages, which cannot but ſome times happen towards cach other z there 
never had bcen, nor would be War betwixt us more. Aud that his Majeſty, 
and the Prince of Orange would have more Voluntiers in one day to hight 
the French, than they have in twenty to tight cach other. 
3+ The way of France is only Gentry and Paiſantry,the former lording it 
over the latter z which have allways lived more miſerably, than any coms 
mon people in Exrope. In Ceſars time there was nibil plebe contemptings, 
as he tells us, and hath continued ſo as Bodin acknowledges, and is lo at this 
day we all know.Whereas in England and theſe Countries, there is a middle 
ſort of people, that live freely and independently, on their own Lands and 
Farmes, that will never endure the inſolency of ſuch Lords much lefs to be 
their ſlayes, and leaſt of all tobe ruined by them. 
4+ Now that the Prince of Orange is advanced, and his party upmolt, fo 
that the Crown of Eng/and may confide more in our fricad{hip 3 it is not 
to be doubted but through his Highneſs intereſt in his Uncles,we ſhall better 
accord hereafter, when theſe unhappy differences are once ended. 
. And thus I have done with this great Qeſtion of the times. Sufhciently, 
I thinke, to ſatishe any rational man though nothing is ſuthcient, nor 
will ſatisfic I know, ſuch as are cither fo refolvedly prejudiced againſt the 
Evgliſh or Princes intereſt that if they can but ruin them, they matter not 
.though they ruin both chemſelves and the Nation or ſo partially paſſionate 
for the French,that they deſire them, though it be to their own deſtruction. 
For all the Arguments in the World, will never prevail againſt paſſion and 
prejudice : lt is only expericnce that can convince ſuch of their error, and 
make them with Damocles, when the drawn Sword is over them, delire 
tg 
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to depart, finding they were deceived in their opinion of Happineſs. 
& I ſhall therefore conclude, with a brief refle&ion upon ſome of theſe 
Arguments, and the Corollary which naturally flows from them. 

That (ecing Exgland and We are of the ſame Religion Both free people 
and affcCtionated to each other; Both imbarqued in the ſame Intereſt of 
Trade, though in difterent bottoms; It not only becomes us, but is our 
mutual concernment, that we take heed, we daſh not one another to pieces, 
bur fairly and Chriſtianly comply with each other, for the ſafeguard of our 
Religion, preſervation of the Proteſtant Intereſt, our own and others alſo 
Liberties, and the juſt and <quitable courſe of Commerce; that fo cach 
Nation may happily enjoy their Religion, Liberty, Eſtates, and Trade, with 
Gods,bleſſing on them all. 


Seq. 9. That we are not yet come to that extremity, but we may 
ſtill remain a Republick : in regard of our own ſirength, and 
our neighbours intereſt, Englands eſpecially, that they had better 
loſe Scotland or Ireland, than let the French have theſe Provinces. 
This War a Game at Hazard. Being engaged will go through,and 
Parliament probably aſſiſt therein. 


E' have hitherto diſcourſed upon the ſuppoſal of inability to defend 

our ſelves becauſe it becomes wiſe men always, to ſuppole the worſt 
condition that may probably befall them; with the conſequences thereof 3 
and accordingly to make proviſion , and in regard of the endlefs curiofity 
ot mens minds, which are always rcſtlefs under miſeries, and fill inqui- 
fitive after futwrities. We ſhall now proceed to ſhew, that we are not yet 
(through Gods mercy towards us) come to the extremity fuppoſed, nor 
reduced to thole ſtraits, that we are neceſſitated to take either French or 
Engliſh tor our Maſters; but that we may till remain a Republick, it we 
be not awanting to our felves, or through paſſion or precipitancy betray 
our own interctt, and calt our ſelves into irrecoverable deſtruction. And 
this we ſhall make apparent, by (hewing there is no ſuthcient ground for us 
tode(pair, it we either Conſider our own Rrength, or our Neighbours Intereſts 
Let us therctore obſcrve the good rule in policy, which the Poet gives, 

Nemo coutdat nimium ſecunts, 


Senec. Tbye f. Nemo defi ret meliora Lapſts. 


Firſt lets take a view of our own /{trength, and (ce what grounds of encou- 
ragement, that will yicld us. Which though futhciently known to many, 
yet not fo well to the multitude. Now the tirength of a Nation conkilts 
eſpecially in thele things tollowing, which I ſhall brictly recite, and ac» 
commodJ.te to our Own Country. 


1+ Thc great lircngth of a people conlifis in the ſizcation of their Country» 
L Now 


Sc. 7, Now concerning this both in the general, and this Land in particular, 1 


have already ſpoken ſufficiently for my purpoſe ; and ſhewn that all thele 
Maritime Provinces, are cither Iflands or Peninſular, and very d-tcufible 
thereby z and alſo upon extremity liable to inundation, ecithcr from the 
Sea, or Rivers that ſurround them, or both. 

2. In the Artihcial Fortifcation of particular places 3 Cities, Caſtles, 
Forts, Paſſes, &c. And herein theſe Countries may contend with any 
Nation whatſoever, Kingdom, or Common-wealth that is of no greater 
circumfcrence. For the Number of their Cicies, and their reg; lir Forti- 
fication, Art herein vying with Nature, is not to be parallel'd in the world, 
T need not deſcend to particulars, Thole that defire fatisfation herein,may 
conſult Gnicciardine's deſcription of theſe Netherlands. 

3+ In means of defence. As ſhipping for thoſe Nations or Cities that 
lie upon the Sea, or great navigable Rivers, and Lakes, as theſe Provinces 
do, to defend their Coaſts from invaſion. And herein we are rather rc- 
dundant than defcQive ; the Number of ſhipp.ng in Holland alone, being 
uſually accounted 20000, And warlike proviſion of Arms and Ammuni- 
tion. Wherein allo we abound : theſe Countries ever lince they were a 
Common-wealth,having been the greateſt Magazine of warlike provilions, 
as is well known, of any in the World. 

4+ In men; in regard of their Number, Courage, Skill, and Una- 
nimity» 

As to our Numbers, they are abundantly ſufficient for our defence. The 
Intereſt of Holland c. $8. from particulars, reckons the ſum of that Pro- 
vince alone 24c0000, But it there be ſo many in them all, it is cnow, 
Juk how many is impoſlible to ſay, or near how many in ſuch a multitude 
1s very difficult to guels, and harder with us than any other people, I 
think, in the World ; in regard of the uncertainty of Scamen, the Num- 
ber of Strangers and Travellers in peaccable times, and the diverſity of 
Religions, Jews, Papilts, Anabaptiſts, 6c. which baptiſe not their Chil- 
dren with us. Bat I know the Number of our men mult nceds be great ; 
by the great Number of our Cities, theſe ſeveral Provinces being as it 
were nothing but Neſts of Cities, ſo many being no where to be found in 
fo ſmal} a circumference in any parts of the habitable World ; by their 
largeneſs and multitude of houles, which imply the Inhabitants to be 
many by the greatneſs of their Trade, which is the lure that draws mul- 
titudes to them; and by the known Chriſtaings and burials of thoſe only 
of the Reformed Religion. 

As to our courage, which at preſent ſuffers an ecliple, there is more to 
be ſaid then the World is aware of. And indeed I wonder none of our Hi- 
ſtory Profeſſors, have given other Nations ſome ſatisfaction herein. I 
have not been without ſome thoughts of doing it my f{clt, having been a 
diligent obſerver how things have gone, but I want Autchentick materials 
for fach a work. I could produce yery many and very horourable teſii- 
MOnics- 


ſuthcient cither to ſhame, or to inflame the verieſt cowards,one ſhould think, 
of the world into courage. But this would be too large to inſert here, and 
may poſlibly de done in another dre(s hereafter. Nor is the ſucceſs of France 
againſt us ſuch a wonder, as many make it, as I have formerly ſhewn. I will 
at preſent only add, that which is proper for this place, and that is that 
the French Armies were not only ſo numerous, but alſo trained up in the 
School of Mars, and ours for the moſt part raw and unexperienced in 
War. As the Fox in the Fable, the firſt time he ſaw the Lion and heard him 
roar, trembled 3 the ſecond time, was leſs aftraid z and the third grown 
wholly fearleſs of him: Soit is with men, by being accuſtomed to dan- 
gers either at Sea or Land, they converſe with them familiary, and ac- 
count them nothing at laſt. And therefore wile Commanders have always 
endeavoured to unlearn their SoulMers fear, by ſhewing them their 
enemies at Walls, Trenches, Paſſes, Rivers or other places, where they 
could not be come upon by them, and ſo harden and fleſh them by degrees, 
before they have adventured to hght them againſt old and experienced ene- 
mies. And I doubt not, but through Gods blefling, in a little time if the 
Wars continue, our Belgick Lion, will not be found ſuch a tame Lamb, and 
fo eaſily torn in pieces, as our enemies may hope, and others poſſibly may 
unagin. 

S tor our $kill ſuperadded to courage, there is no want, for the manner 
of defence we are to make.For belides our able Commanders and Souldiers 
to defend the Poſts, and Paſſes abroad, all our Cities abound with Seamen, 
and ſuch as are skiPd to traverſe their Ordnance, and deſperate for (allies, 
if need ſhould require. 

Our unanimity, I confels, is that I moſt fear; and that when our Cities 
are threatned with danger, the Citizens ſhould grow mutinous, and fall 
together by the cars, and ſo Jet in their enemies to part the fray. And yet 
I have reaſon to think they will grow wiler, by their hearing and knowing 
how their freinds are uſed by their enemics. 

5+ In money and food to maintain their men. And in neither of theſe, 
through Gods mercy, is there any want amongſt us: If we wilt lay out our 
{clves, as we ought, for the publick. Airſma's Liewe reckons the publick 
incoms of Holland alone A. 16 43. at cleven Millions of our money,which is 
eleven hundred thouſand pounds Sterling : we calling every ten thouſand 
pound Sterling a tun of gold, and ever hundred thouland a million j. e. of 
gilders- And beſides the publick incoms of every Province, every City 
hath their peculiar, which in ſome is very conliderble. But if our Com. 


mon Trcaſurics are exhauſted in ſeveral places, it is no wonder : Yetit we 
L 3 conlider 


monies, both ancient and modern of their valour, out of ſa ch Writers as 
give the CharaQers of Nations, Republicks, Geographers, and eſpecially 
Hiſtorians Dion, Ceſar, Tacitus, Suetonins, Florus, Oroſins, &c. of old, 
the tamous I: alians, Guicciardine, Bentivoglio and Strada, with Spaniſh, 
French,Engliſh and the neighbouring Nations, even ſo many and ſuch as are 
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conſider the Riches of particular perſons, we have enough to hold out the 
War, to weary our enemies out at the laſt, as muſt as they do us at the pre- 
ſent. I will not now fiand to ſhew the calculation of this, though if neceſſa- 
ry, I think 1 cap do it ſatisfactorily, comprehending the diſadvantages 
our enemies are under. But the late Project printed fo often, of the Capitals 
of this Country, for railing and maintaining ſo numerous an Army, though 
the manner prelcribcd prove not praCticable, hath in part ſpared my pains 
herein. 

And for food, our Cities are generally ſo well furniſhed, that if our 
enemies fteal not ſupplics from us, it is well; we need ncither ſeek to them, 
nor fight with thcm for ſupplying our ſelves. We have Bread Corn Fiſh 
and Oyl, Butter and Cheeſe in abundance. And it our liquoriſh Dames, 
want their delicacies a while, no great matter : they will value peace, and 
pay their Souldiers the better, - 

Now what can be added for the {ufficient defence of any Nation, to the 
particulars mentioned, I cannot imagin; and it my enumeration be inſut- 
ficient, I wiſh any wiſe man would thew wherein, and then I ſhall thank 
them. And therctore let us take cerage to our ſclves, and not be frighted 
withvaintearsz or ſcared with any vanting bravadoes 3 like that great 
Rhodomontadve of the grand Tzrk, who when he heard of the long War 
ſuch a great Prince as Spain, made about this ſmall Country  {aid, that be- 
fore he would have kept ſnch a pottering, abont a few petty Provinces, he would 
bave taken them,” aud hurled them into the Sea at once 5 though his (ucccflor 
kept no (mall pettering about the lingle City of Candia many years to- 
gether z to which ſome of our Citics, all things conhidered, ſeem not much 
inferior for ſirength : although I well know what a difference there is, be- 
twixt the defence of one City alone without a Country, and many at once 
contained thercin. 

But though this internal ftrength be ſo conſiderable,and with us of great 
eſt conſequence z yet this is not all; we have alſo an external and accident al. 
ftrength,by the Interclt of our Neighbours. For this end it mult be well 
conlidered,” that forme Countries and Citics, of {mall {irength compara- 
tively in themiclves, are yet very firong by their fituation among, and 
well ſecured by the Interett of other cixcumacent Princes and States ; who 
will not ſuffer, it they can poflibly prevent it, acceſſion of ſtrength to 
one another, cli their own ſcalc in the ballance of powers ſhould become 
light and foon born down. What is it but this under the ſhadow of 
the Almighties ProtcEtion, that ſecures the ſmaller Republicks in Italy 
and the Empire What Geneva, Stratsburg, Colen, Hamburg and the relt of 
the free Cities, and Hans Towns, but this? God governing the World 
uſually, as both Comines and Cardan well obſerve, by the paflions of imcn, 
in the ballancing of Powers; that when any one will break out into rage 
and Wars, others will oppoſe them with the like tury, and fo keep the 
World a little quiet z otherwile the great Nimrods,and hunters after Domi- 
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nion would ſoon, if let alone, deſtroy and devour all before them. 

Now it we look about us, and ſce amongtt whom our Land lies, and 
well conlider their intereſt 3 this will be very apparent in our ſelves, not- 
withitanding this War that is made againlt us, that we are not devoted by 
any to deſtruction, but only the French, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

For Spain our next Neighbours on one hand, in the ret of the Provinces, 
they know this ſo well, and are fo {cniible of their intereſt herein 3 that 
they not only aſſiſt us what they can but I dare lay were it not for Exg- 
land, would rather break with Fr-xce than ſee us endangered. Bur thoſe 
two Crowns as I have already hinted, and ſhall more fully ſhew hereafter, 
muſt not, and theretore will not break. 

For the Empire above us, thcy alſo arc trighted with our fears; and if 
the Princes thereof had money to their might, would willingly, I doubt 
not, aſſiſt the Emperor : left the Lilies of France ſhould mount above the 
Roman E zgle. la the year 15+ 4. whenghe States upon the death of Prince 
William, were a looking towards Fraxce for ProteCtion, the Princes of the 
Empire ſent Malrsy to admoniſh them, wt a confilio Gallici patrocini implo* 
randi deſiſterent, alioqui fore, ut Germani Principes tantam domni Auſtriace & 
origine E f@1cre arliis adeo cum Imperio vinculis conjunite factam injuriam non 
negligant as Thuanus tells us, 1. $0. And it they were then jealous of France, 
what (hall we think they are now ? And it then zealous for the concern- 
mcnts of Spain, ſhall we think they will now be wholly negligent both of 
thoiis and their own ? 

And France to be ſure will never (ce us entirely Engl:f : for ſo he knows, 
hc ſhould never be ab'e, to ballance Englands power at Sza z which he 
doubtleſs both hopes and aims at, by the accefſion ot firength trom thele 
Net berlands. 

Nor England luffer us, if they can hinder it, to be wholly French ; for this 
they know would clearly tend, in a little time to their defiruction. This ve- 
ry Reaſon of State moved ©. Elizabeth at firſt to ſupport us againſt Spain, 
rather than to have us fall into the Arms of France, by their becoming our 
Protectors. Which that wiſe Hiſtorian Thuanus taithtully relates in ſeveral 
placcs.A.1575-the told Campaziach, — ne moleſte ferat Philippus, fi ipſa ſecue- 
ritatis ſug cauſa Hollandie © Zelandie patrocinium ſuſcipizt, antequam Galli 
perpetui Angtorum boſtes es potiantue L. 60A. 1576-Eliſabeths verita ne ali- 
oram ope dejtitatiBelge cx diſperatione fadus nobiſcum jecerent,ſcque E res ſuas 
Francis committerent,e08 pecuxia ad;uvit &cL-26.A.r577.1he exculcs her de- 
tence of us to Philip the 2.with this very Realon,xe Belge ex deſperatione pere 
nicio ſums non ſolum ſibi, ſed viciny, conſilium cap rent, externi Principis patro» 
cinio ſalute commiſſt. Meaning, the French L. 64. And A. 15$. ſhews the 
emulation betwcen the Freach and Engliſh herein. Ipſi ſibi invicem ſaſpetii e- 
rant. Nam Rex veterem bojtem Belgii acceſſione Gallie imminentem refurmidas» 
bat, & Angli noſtros Belgi-potentes minus £quos federi, quod Anglie cum Bur- 
gnndica domo intercedit, atque adeo commercio futwros vercbantur. L $0. And 
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is angry with the Miniſters of State in France, for negl|eQing this ſingular 
occafion, of enlarging their Empire by taking thele Provinces into the 
French proteEtion. And to ſay the truth, this was the greateſt error in Po- 
licy by way of omiſſion, and that of Charles the 8. concerning the King- 
dom of Naples of commiſſion, that I think the Crown of France was 
ever guilty of. And indeed there were many of the Engliſh Nation, that 
judged it one of the greateſt overlights that that wiſe Princeſs ever made, 
not to take into her hands,as ſhe was offered,the abſoltut prote@ion of theſe 
Provinces. But that is not ſoclear to me, nor will be {o I think to others, 
who rightly conſider the circumſtances of thoſe times; for we muſt yot 
judge by the following, whercin this Common-wealth grew up beyond all 
expcaation, under ſuch Wars, as many feared would have been our deſtru- 
&ian, But yet though ſhe refuled for ſeveral reaſons both of Conſcience and 
State (mentioned by Cambden in her Annals, A. D. 1575.) yct it plainly ap- 
pears by the forementioned places in Thxanus, that rather than the French 
ſhould, ſhe would have done it. And could ſhe have foreſeen, what we have 
known, I am apt to think ſhe would have adventured it 3 although I muſt 
tell you it would have been a great venture: Spain being both ſo potent at 
that time, and fpightful againlt her, as was quickly after perceived, by the 
Spaniſh Armads in $8. and beſides the enmity of Spain, ſhe had thereby in- 
curd the envy of France infallibly, and was uncertain not only of ſucceſs in 
the War, but of what ſupport of men, and money eſpecially the Dutch 
ſhould be able to contribute, for the carrying on the War, which was caſily 
foreſeen would be long and bloody. 

Nor can any one think, that England is not ſenſible, of the _— they 
are in, if we be under France, that either conſiders the Reaſons of State, 
or obeſerved that which was obvious to every eye : and that is how the 
Engliſh was ſtartled ar the progreſs of France. What poſting was made too 
and again ? Was not the Lord Vicount of Hallif ix halted over, when they 
feared thei approach to Utrecht ? And hearing it was over, was not his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingbam, the Lord Arlington, with ſeveral other Com- 
miſſioners, poltgd after ? At which time having the honour to wait on my 
Lord of Hullifax, and tclling him the Town talk of the D. of Buckingham, 
&c. coming through the Fleet, and being gone to the Hagre 3 he could 
ſcarce credit it, having not had the lealt notice thereof; they coming away 
in ſuch haſic, for tear the French ſhould overrun all. 

And no wonder, if we conlider the Conſequences thereof for England, 
which are ſo great that they had better loſe cither Scotland, or Ireland. And 
if any Engliſh think I overlaſh, I ſhall defire them tirſt caretully to compute 
theſe teveral particulars, and then cenſure. 

1+ The loſs that the King will have in his Cuſtoms, and the Kingdom in 
their Trade; which neither of thoſe Nations can compenſate. 

2+ The conſtant charges of maintaining a Navy, which that Kingdom 
muſt be at to maintain their trathck, far greater than will ſecure them a- 
gainſt cither of thole Kingdoms. 3+ The 
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3. The great injuries they are always liable unto, from ſuch potent ene» 
mics by Sca as the French and Dwtch conjoined ; more than from the othey 
by Sca and Land. 

4+ The WIR that are likely to fall upon them in a few years both by Sea 
atd perhaps Land alloz which would prove far heavier, than cither of 
thoſe Kingdoms can make with them. 

5. The hazard they run of being baffled and beat out of their Trade by 
ſuch a War. It is true, this 15 not (o catic as many of the Dutch imagine, 
a5 I have already proved nor yet fo difficult, much lels impoſlible, as per- 
haps ſome of the Engliſh may fancy. | 

I ſhall not now ſtand to draw theſe out of their cloſe order into an open, 
yet if any of the Engliſh think me weak in this, I have a Reſerve, which, I 
think, will ſufticicntly ſecure me from being routed, 

It will be ſaid to me why then ſhould England commence this War. 

Truly let me ſay it freely, for I know 1t, that the ſcale of War very 
hardly catt that ot peace, and the difference was fo limall, that it came 
upon two or three grains only. I have weighed this as exaQly as | poſſi- 
bly could : firſt diſtinguiſhing -pretexts from real cauſes, and then 
dittin&ly conſidering theſe one by one, There were theſe 5 variouſly 
diſcourſcd of. His Majeſties deligning to introduce the Popiſh Religion z 
to alter the government of thote Kingdoms 3 to revenge himſelf upon 
us to advance the Prince of Orange 3 and the Intereſt of the Kingdom of 
England. 

for the two firſt which made the loudeſt noiſe in fome mens mouths, I 
ſoon found them frivolous; and only calumnies caſt out by his enemies at 
home and abroad, to make the King odious, and his People jealous. Asto 
that of changing Religion I have tormerly ſhewn, and I think (ufficicntly, 
that he neither will, nor can if he would etc it. 

As for the 2d. I conſidered the Kings years, as being paſt any ſuch youth- 
ful and vain ambition his being deſtitute of a Child that can challenge the 
Crown his former milcrics and fuftcrings by War and his wiſdom too 
great, to (et upon a delign, ſo wholly impraQicable, eſpecially in England 
and Scotland. For by the conſtitution of his Kingdoms, though he have 
the Mz/itiz for the execution of the Laws 3 authority without power, be- 
ing a vain ſcarce- crow,and infuthcicnt to ſupprels the audacious exorbitances 
ot the multitude : yet the people have the purſe to ballance that power,and 
whence then would he pay his Armics? Norlet any one ftop me with (ay- 
ing, the Long Parliament conteſted with his Father tor the Militia for 
that was only temporary, they challenging it only tor that time of th. 
danger they apprehended in the Kingdom, and not as their coultant right. 
and not belonging to the Crown, as may be {cen by thote, who will rightly 
rcad their Declarations, which they publiſhed to the world concerning 
that War, colle&cd and printed together by Heebands at London, 1642 
And betides this, a Parliament in being though not fitting, which hat! 
: (ov 
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ſome-kind of radical power; though not to be exerted, but when legally 
__— But ſuppoſe them diſſolved, it being in the Kings power, 
to do it at his pleaſurez yet hath he not the City of Loxdon on his back, 
and both Kingdoms about him to oppoſe him? eſpecialty conſidering 
that the jealoutie of Popery would be taken in'o the quarrel. And what 
Miniſters of State durlt ſuggeſt ſuch deſigns? they know well the maxim 
of the Commons and their praQice (as the great means of preſerving their 
treedom) 15 to ruine ſuch as would infringe their Liberty. And that they are 
{o jealous of,and zealous for their rights herein,that ſorne of them (till have 
the courage, and reſolution to venture their own heads, to break the necks 
of ſuch men and ſuch defigns, as would prejudice their Privilcdges. I 
have obſerved in the Hiſtorics of former times, and in my own time alſo, 
that there were (eldom any of the nobleſt Stags of State, how much focver 
imparked in the Kings favour, and how firongly ſoever impaled with 
power 3 but it the Commons of England (ingled him out and (ct upon him, 
though he might hold them at an abay tor lome time, yet they ſtill hunted 
him down at laſt. And for the King to think of making himſclf abſolute, 
and govern only by an Army (like the French Kings) by an Army of French 
men; is {o ridiculous, that I thought it not worthy of conſideration. Can 
any man in his wits, imagine his Majclty of England (o ſenlelels, as to give 
his Crown and Kingdoms to the Frexch King ? For that is all one with this 
in cf{ct. 

As for that of Reveuge, cithcr for Chattam, or the affronts mentioned in 
his Declaration of this War, or both: I conlidercd his Temper, which 
hath ſomuch Clemency, that it rather inclincs him to lexity than cruelty and 
revenge» Asisabundantly apparent, not only by paſſing, but evcn torcing 
(as I know he did, againli ſome adictcd to the latter extr:me) the Ad of 
Indemnity or Oblivion, tor thoſe many and great injuries, he had ſuffered 
from his Subjects. And his government fince, in conniving at the viola- 
tion of ſuch Laws, as arc thought (ſevere in matters of Religion, and in- 
dulging liberty therein ; which hath made (ome, that have ſuthcicntly 
herctotore cricd up Parliaments, now run into the other extreme and cry 
them down as faltz and inlicad of the Parliaments tormcrly, now magnr- 
he the Kings tavour and Clemency. And yet Kings and Princes are men, 
and men lubjck to like paſſions with others, liable ro ſuggeſtions from 
thoſc about them, and tender ot their bonour as the apple of their cye. And 
therefore I will grant this might come in confideration, but not fo much, 
I dare (ay, as alone to make a War. 

For the Prince of Orange, there was not only near Relation and Aﬀes+ 
&ion, but Intereſt allo to be contidered. For the Loveſteyns party having 
been to croſs to England upon his account, and the correſpondent tricnd- 
ſhip between us fo uncertain, without his Headſhip 1 verily belicve, that 
it what is now done therein, had becn done timouſly, it had wholly pre- 
vented this unhappy War. Yea bclides the extraordinary at, tion which 
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the people have for the Prince, our very Bores had this Po'icy, and were 
more than ordinary zealous for his promotion, as the beſt means to procure 
their peace. 

As to the further intereſt of the Kingdom of England, in regard of their 
Trade, and Naval cxpences, I have exprefſcd my thoughts before in the 
Preface. 

It is true, this War was always intricate, and hath preved a Game at 
Hazard for Exgland, beyond not only theirs, 1 believe, but all the worlds 
exp:Ctation. But yet if it be ſtill notwithſtanding cautiouſly played, as 
thcy may, and fo far as I can poſſibly diſcern, mean to play itz they can 
many ways come to fave their ſtakes, at the lealt, it not to win more 
than we imagine by the War : and was far fairer at firſt thinFrance for win- 
ning by the game in all humane appearance, as I could manifeli by many 
Arguments. But becaule that concerns them two only, and us not at all 
further than our ſufferings, I ſhall wave them (at leali tor the preſent ) and 
procecd. For I will not hearken to the curious enquiries of thoſe who 
would here be asking, how I think England will play their game ? tor that 
let them look to it whom it concerns on all ſides, as doubclets they will 
for me'to expreſs my private thoughts, might -do more hurt than good, 
which is the only thing I aimat: and what I think che iſſue will be, I 
ſhall declare hereafter in my Comjelinres. 

But here it will be asked\leceing it is Englund: intereſt that we fall not into 
the hands of Fraxce, and that the Prince is now promoted, w:!! they not 
make peace with us this Winter ? 

I mult needs fay, I fear they will not, except we ſhould give them uz! 
terms, as I (ce we (hall not; we thinking our condition tar better, and 
they thinking it tar worſe, than really it is. For the caule ot this, as ot 
molt Wars, is complex, as I have ſhewn ; fo that though two of thole 1 
aligned may be palt, yet the 3" of the Kingdoms interelt, not, They ar. 
already too far ingaged in the War, and with France. The Kings Honour 
13 at the (take, and the Kingdoms expeation of another iſf.uc chan the laſt 
War. And bclides all theſe, how can any wiſe man imagine, now that they 
are engaged with France, and have an advantage agiolt us, as well as a Ha- 
zard from France that it they know how to {cure themiclves againlt the 
latter ( as I ſuppoſe they do ) they will let go the tormer ? For we muſt 
needs think thcy will be at a certainty on one lide or the other 3 and not part 


with France's triendthip, till they be ſure of our fatisfaction. What it is 


they demand, or how rightly, is not now our delign to diſcourfe, but 
only matter of Intereſt all along. And yet I can calily toreſee that the dan- 
ger of our becoming French, will be a lingular advantage to us, as an in- 
ducernent to them, tor a more caſie compliance with us. But at preſent I 
ſ-e no probability of Peace, but that they will go through with the War ; or 

continue it fo long,till they have trycd their uemolt to obtain their ends. 
I know-there are many wile aicn ainong(t us, tat think the King can- 
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not carry on this War : as there was that thought he could not begin it. 
The former they find thenilelves deceived: in, and will bc {o in the latter 
alſo. I have diſcourſed this with ſeveral in Government, who argue 
that the King hath not money of himſelt to go through with the War, and 
that he will not convene the Parliament, or if he do they will not ſupply 
him. I grant the firſt, but deny the others. For if we rightly conlider 
their defign, the Parliament mult mcet, and the repreſentation that will 
be made thereof, and the conſticution of the Parliament, they will grant 
him ſupplies though perhaps not with that facility, that they did it 
with in the former War. And therefore let us neither flatter nor deceive 
our {elves with vain hopes herein 3 but rather (cck timely to accommodate 
differences, before their preparations in the Spring z for I fear the longer 
we delay, and the worle it will be with us. 


SeQt.10. Compliance with England the only means of the Common» 
wealthi continuation. 


| © bs thus declared the condition that we are in, and that there is no 
probability of peace 3 we come now toſhew the conſequences thereot 3 
and what is to be done by us, to preſerve our ſ{clves from ruine and defiru- 
Qion.And here to my underſtanding one of theſe three things mult neceſſa- 
rily follow : That we mult either continue the War againſt them both ; or 
comply with them both; or with one of them alone it poſſibly we can. 
We ſhall firſt declare our thoughts concerning thelc brictly, and then ſhew 

with which we both may and mult comply. 
1+ Then whether we ſhould continue the War againſt them both. And' 
herein would we do, as we might and ſhould 3 it may be this were better, 
than to comply with cither of them, eſpecially it they will impoſe upon 
us unreaſonable conditions, and much better than to comply with them 
both. We have ſtrength cnough, through Gods bleſſing, to withſtand 
them (as I have alrcady manifelicd) if we bave but courage, and unani- 
mity 3 and the former of theſe will be got by degrees, as I have ſaid, and 
our own intereſt, and preſervation ſhould perlwade us into the latter. But 
truly let me ſay it freely, I (ce ſuch a wearineſs in many of the War; ſuch 
an unwillingneſs to lay out our ſelves, as our Anceltors did" formerly, for 
the good of the publick 3 ſuch a ſ{clfſh temper, every one ſecking to 
preſerve his particular intereſt, and neglefing the good of the Commu» 
nity; and ſuch a lothneſs to adventure our lives and cliates in a War that 
I ſee little probability of preſerving our (elves, and much lefs of prevalency 
againſt our Encmics. So that it this War c@ntinuc I fear thele Provinces 
will become a prey to them both. For though neither France will ſuffer 
England, nor England France to have them all, as 1 have ſhewn; yet they 
will part and thare them betwixt them, except we prevent it by a com- 
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pliance. And what 2 miſcrable condition we ſhall then be in, even worſe 
than if we were under cither of them, I have formerly decharcd. © Seeing 
then we are fo degenerate, aud become like Iſachar, which his Father 
ttiles a S2rong Aſs, and ſays of him, that He ſaw that reſt was good, and the 
land that it was pleaſant; and bowed bis ſhoulder t» bear,aud became a ſervant 
znto tribute : we mult cither take courage and be unanimous, valiantly tight- 
ing it out with our enemies 3 or for the preſent be contented with this cha- 
racter and condition. Will we then fight for our Religion, Liberty, Country, 
Families, Eſtates, Trade? or will we not ? If the former, let me encourage 
all in the words of Foab that great General and bxave Souldier wherewith 
he encouraged the Iſraelites, when he had his ty before and behind 
him, Be of good courage, andlet us play the men for our people and for the Cities 
of our God: and the Lord do that which ſeemeth bim good. But if the reſt be 
{o good, and the Lind ſ pleaſant to us, that we will rather bow owr ſhoulders, 
and become ſervants,than thew our faces in the field to tight with our cnemics, 
let us fee what Maſter we ſhould chuſc, an agree with him upon the beſt 
terms we can. 

2+ Therctore, ſhall we comply with both our enemies? ſurcly if reaſon, 
and what we can give,will fatisfie them z every wile nian will ſay Tes, that 
we may enjoy the many bleſſings God hath given us in peace. Burt if they 
will have ſuch Cities, ſuch vaſt ſums of money, and ſuch Conditions, as we 
cannot give them, except we be ruined thereby 3 who will not fay, No. We 
mult therefore conſider it there be no other way praQicable, to fave our 
ſelves, from the devouring Sword of our Enemies. 

3+ There is no way therefore left us, but to comply with one of our 
Enemies, it we can poſlibly; that ſo we may ballance the others power, 
and either compel him to a peace, or be enabled to continue the War. It 
any one know any other way, I heartily wiſh he would ſhew it, as I think 
he is bound to do one way or other; tor every one ought to contribute his 
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beft aſſiſtance, even by the principles of (elt-prefervation. And Selomon Eccleſ.g, 


tells us, There was a poor wiſe man, who by his wiſdom delivered the City, | 
though no man remembred bim, and inters thence, that wiſdom is bettey than 
Rrength, though the poor mans wiſdom is deſpiſed, and bis words are not beard. 
Yet ſurely norwithitanding that poor man did but do his duty; though he 
was but poorly requited for his pains. 

But I bclicve moſt will grant the way is good, but impraQicable, in re- 
gard of the League betwixt the ewo Crowns, and chat they will not treat 
alunder, &c. Well thin, !:t us proceed to conſider thefe things a little, 


and ſee whether we cannot level theſe mountains of dithcaltics chat are be- 
fore us, and make our way become plain and paſſable. 

1+ With which of thcke our Enemies we thould chufe to comply, think 
I have made ſufficiently apparent 3 in ſhewiug it our Iutereſt rather to be un- 
der England than France, and to have pcace and corrc{pondent triendfhip 
for our Sea-traffick,” with the former rather than with the latter, it we 
canuot 
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cannot have it from them both. And I am ſure this was the wiſdom of our 
Anceltors, who in their low condition A.D. 1 575+ dehiberating, into whoſe 
Protection they ſhould give themſelves over, firlt declared the Empire, and 
the competition coming between theCrowns of England andFrance preter'd 
the former upon many and weighty confiderations,relatcd by their Hiſtori- 
ans 3 and very many of our own, which are ſo well known I necd not men- 
tion them 3 and Boxbornizs the Author of the Diſquiſitiones Politice- The ci> 
vil Wars of France 3 the inveterate fend betwixt French and Dutch,theſe eſpe* 
cially that live upon tbe Confines of both Countries tbe hard yoke of the French 
Governmentithe levity of that Natiomits liablneſs to be invaded by the Spaniſh; 
the incommodiouſneſs of their Ports for our Ships and Navig :tion, wade them 
averſe to France-And on the contrary, The reformed Keliz:on of the Engliſh; 
their greater likeneſs with ws in genious and languages the ncarneſs of the Coun- 
try > the multitude of their Ports, their commodiouſucſs for our Commerce ; the 
multiplicity of the Engliſh Manifadtures and Commodities; the Country not 
eaſily invaded 3, ſtrong and potent. by Sea and Land not frequently imbroyled 
in civil Wars a free People 3 the Government temperate, and not burthenſons 
with exattions and the Intereſt of the Engliſh Nation, which if theſe Coun- 
tries were conquered, would ſcarce be ableto reſiſt the Conqueror 3 clearly cn» 
lined them for England. You lce then that reaſons of State, dirc&t us to 
the ſame choice, which our Anceſtors heretofore wilcly made. 

2. Sceing then we mult chuſe Eygland, not only for the Common Inte- 
reſt of the Proteſtant Religion, but for our own greateſt both 1cligious, and 
civil concernments. We ſhall now remove tholc obſtructions that ſec to 
block up ous way to Compliance. 

It is objc&ed that the ewo Crowns are in a League, that neither will 
treat. without the othcr, and how can we then comply with Exgland alone ? 

I confc(s if all Stat (men were Ariſtides's, the Argument might be ſtrong, 
For he having heard by command of the Athenian Senate; Themiſtocles's 
dclign of burning their enimies Fleet, made report, that zt was very profita= 
ble, but no ways boneſt, upon which it was rcj«Cted. Or if they were all 
Stoicks, and hc1d that honefty,equity, and ut;/ity were all one, and with good 
old Socrates curſed thoſe that tut {eparated thele, as learned men tell us. 
But we ſec it 15 fax otherwiſe nuw in the World 3 and that the Peripateticks 
dodrine that honetumand wtile are really diliinguiſhed, js every a pre» 
valent, and no where more, than amongſt Politicians z which hath occa- 


| Foned that kuown ſayivg, that all States ereAibeiſts. I do not approve any, 


and much leſs ſo high uncharitablencfs; but this I will (ay, that as the world 
gocs,now, all States muſt be conſidered as Gameſters. And what if I thould ſay, 
that nczither of the Courts are fo {trait laced in their Conſcienges, but were 
they aſſurcd from us of fuch conditions as they require, they would 1ct the 
other go and get theirs as they could ? Nay what if I ſhould (ay, there 
may be none iniquity in this? It I ſhould, Ithink Ican prove it, for if 
in,matual covenants, cithex ſide do that, which is a breach; it is folly 
to 


© think, that the innocent ſhould be bound, and the peccant party free, 
which they may know, though others do not, as it is clear in the ſtrongelt 
covenant, that is in the World, I mean that of wedlock. 1 do not fay 
that this is ſo betwixt them, but I ſay it may be ſo though we do not know 
it, ſo that eithcr of them in fuch caſe, may conclude with us. And Iam 
ſure it is no diſhoneſty on our part, _ 

But ic will here be (aid, they will not. 

Do not tcll me that, Iknow they cither of them will. And if any one 
asks me, how ? and if I be of their Cabinet Council? I ſhall only (mile, 
perceiving they do not know me. I am far from that, or having ever todo 
with Kings or States in that kind, or pragmatically trinketing with State 
aflairs, it being a Rule which I live by, ever to ack great men mercy: 
Conmon favour and juſtice I deſire of men, but mercy only of my Gods 
And yct I know this very well, and I will tell you how, and that is from 
their Jatcreſt z which is the compals , by which all States-men ſteer their 
courle, and may .be diſcerned by a $kiltul paſſenger, although he ſit not 
at-the hclm. If any man be ſo ignorant of the affairs of the World, as to 
think that States-men trouble their heads with the Scool-mens quiddities, 
and beccieties,or their conlcicuces with Caſuiſticall nicities, as a late German + 
Divine that puts the caſe, whether we ſhould pray Vader onſe, or Onſe 
Vader, and lcarnedly concludes that cuſtom muſt carry it 3 let him enjoy 
his opinion, it is very charitable, and can dono hurt. But yet I may ſay, 
that ſor above 20 years I have obſcrved, thit. the cuſtom of the World 
carrics it with them, and have known few, I had almoſt faid none, of 
the ſtrifteſt Sek of the Phariſcesz though 1 have ſome, and my charity 
obliges me to hope there are many, that (crioutly mind the weightier things 
of the Law, juſtice, righteowſnes, temperance, and the World to come. 

Now that this is the Intercſt of both the Kings, rather to deal with us 
apart, than jointly, as well as ours, 1 could many ways make apparent. 
But ſecing it is our intercſt to chuſe England we thall prove-only that it is 
theirs to comply with us z omitting that.ot France, as ſuperfluous to our 
purpoſe. 

1. They know they cannot wholly conquer us themſelves. Not'only 
in regard of our own fircngth, of which I haven ſpoken betore, » but the 
French, which are in the Country already, and it they were-not, - would 
ncver permit it, as Ihave formerly ſhown ſuſficiently.: Nay I dare fay; 
thcy never deſigned any luch thing, becauſe they know it is impracticable : 
that being always true of the Greeks, advrele 3 &xawld or things ims 
pollible comemnot into conſideration. I doubt not but they both intend and 
hope to have their ſhare, what ever it is that.is agreed upon between the 
two Crowns, in caſe of Conqueſt z but .that they ſhould have the whole, 
could never ſo much as be dreamt of by them. 

2. They know alſo that it is their intereſt, never to ſuffer France to have 
all, no uor any of the(e Maritime Provinces. . It be haye ſome of theſu- 
pcrior, 


-perior, that is the utmoſt their intereſt can permit. Nay indeed he is nearer 

theſe inferior, than that will allow, if they could help it, but that's now 
paſt. What vaſt diſadvantage it will be to the Engliſh, to let France have 
tooting upon our Coaſts, and fo come to cope with them at Sea, I have 
formerly ſhown : and I know they are very ſenſible of itz and therefore 
may well infera willingneſs on their parts to a compliance. 

3. The Prince of Orange his intereſt being alſo theirs, cannot bat ſway 
ſomething with them. For if it had been Gods will, thoſe Kingdoms 
had continued in peace, and the ſuccefſion of the Royal reign uninterrup- 
ted there, and the Orange family continued alive and in power here, I per- 
{wade my ſelf we ſhould never have warred with one another 3 ſo I doubt 
not, if it pleaſe God to preſerve his Highneſs, that they may contide 
more i1,our friendſhip, than they could formerly, he will be a happy Inſtru- 
ment of a better underſtanding between the Nations, when theſe unhappy 
quarrels come once to be compoſed z becaule this is their intereſt as well as 
ours, and it is intereſt that rules and reigns in the World. 

And thus I have ſhewn you that we may, I ſhall now fhew briefly that 
we muſt comply with them, or without a miracle of mercy we are ruined. 

1. Becauſe if the War continues, and we be too weak to make ſtrong 
reſiſtance, ſo that our enemies prevail z they will ſhare the Country be- 
twixt them, and then we fall into the worſt condition, that can poſſibly 
befal us. It is true, I foreſee that ſeveral particular Perſons may ſave 
themſelves and their eſtates, by friends on the one fide or the other 3 but 
I ſpeak of the community z and it is well it the hopes many have of that, 
make them not more negligent for this. There are two famous Republicks 
in Italy, Venice and Genoa and what is the cauſe of the formers flouriſhing 
{o much more than the latter, which was anciently both thcir better and 
their Maſter ? but this, that the Vexetians are more intent upon the Publick, 
and the Genoeſe upon their private concernments : whereby they become 
obnoxious not only to many factions among them(clves,but alſo to oppre(- 
fions from their Neighbours. I could ſay more hercin of our (elves, than I 
ſhall at preſent,in regard it might create more jealouties (which are already 
too many) of thoſe that are, or at leati have been, in Government amongſt 
us. But though I will accuſe none, yet I mult needs ſay, that I aſcribe a 
great part of our preſent miſeries to this Gexogn practice 3 and heartily 
wiſh, this prove not fatal to us at laſt. 

2+ Becauſe if we be not ſenſeleſs we may clearly ſce, that France's de- 
ſign is abſolutely to conquer us : whereas England iccks only (to uſe their 
expreſſion) their own {ccurity. And therefore in my LogicKk the inference 
is plain, that we had better part with fomething, than loſe all, as we are 
like to do, if we come not to a compliance with England. To make theſe 
apparent to any wile man, would be the lighting a Torch to the Suri. 
Althougl: I know the quite contrary is caſt out among us by the friends 
of France, who would perſwade us, that the French ſeck only to humble 
us, 


us, and the Exgliſh to conquer us. But we know the minding of men, is 
but ſhooting at random, and tbat he that means to come near the truth, 
mult have his cye upon the mark of intereſt, which cannot lye, as men do 
frequently for it. If any be fo fooliſh, as to be enchanted with ſuch Syrexs 
{ongs, as are daily ſung amongſt usz and have more regard to publick news, 
than the intereſt of Nationsz they may go on, I cannot hinder them ; but 
let me tell them, that I fear they will hnd at laſt, the Poets h@ion a real 
truth; and if they ſtear their own courſe, meet with the Seamens fate in 
the Fable, be ſung a ſlcep for a time, that ſo they may be afterwards, with 
greater facility drowned and devoured. 

3+ Becauſe there is no other way or humane means left us (fo farasIcan 
diſcern) of the Common-wealths continuation. And this is the conchu- 
ſion that follows clearly from the premiſes. For it we be unable to with- 
{tand them both, or ſatisfie them both, we muli cither break cheir conte- 
dexacy , and have the help of one of them, or the Republick will be 
ruined, 

It will here be demanded, ſeeing it is both England intereſt and our 
own to accord, why do we not then come toa compliance. 

I will tell you why. Becaule we judge our Condition better, and they 
judge it worſe, than really it is3 and therefore ſtand upon greater terms, 
than we will give them. We think things will go better with us in time, 
and they think they will grow worſe. We flatter our ſelves with vain 
hopcs, and rely upon Brandenburgs Aſſiſtance, Spains breaking with our 
enemies, the Parliament of Englands not fupplying that King to carry on 
the War, and the like, when they know the quite contrary in all humane 
appearance. or perhaps we are afraid to irritate France, if we ſhould make 
overtures to England and England will not give liich an umbrage of jea- 
louſie to France, as to tamper with us, except they be firlt aſſured trom us 
of ſatisfaction. But cannot the efteCting this be put into the hands of his 
Highneſs and a few others as it was lately, to be privately tranſaGted by 
them? Here then it is that the ſhooe pinches, We are a popular State, the 
people {till think, till an enemy comes, thcy can defend themſelves, and 
therefore our Governors dare not adventure to tender Eygland ſuch fatif- 
fa&ion, as (tor ought I ſce) they will have; leſt they either ſhould not be 
able to perform it, or it they do, ſhould loſe themlclves with the people. 
And therefore I forelce, the War will be continued, till we be reduced to 
that condition, that we ſhall be neceſſitated to give them both their de- 
mands, by publick tranſaQion, or at leaſt that way break with one ot them. 
And on this foundation, I ſhall now proceed, to guelsat that which I think 
15 moli likely to befal us. 
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\ SeQ-I1  Conje@nres of future affair. The motions of the enſuing 


Summer likely tobe quick and great. As to this Repulich , pro- 
- bably England may get a Bridle to curb ws, France the $4dle to 

ride #5, Colen a ſupernumerary girth, Munſter a boſfof the Crup- 
per. Onur condition deplored and conſolated. A cantion for Eng- 

land, andthe Orange family. The Authors fears of what will at 

laſt befal #s. The Spamiſh Netherlinds a dying. The friendſhip of 

Englaud ad France ſick ut heart, and cannct live long. That of 
_ Spain and England ſound at heart, and will recover. 


A: Ethough I have ſometimes ſpent almoſt whole nights at gazing on the 

- Stars, and could perhaps erc& an Aftrological Scheme as well as ano- 
therz yebIL never uſed that way, nor never ſhall tor gaeſling at futwrities 3 
becanle I know it is vain to think, we cam ſpell Gods providence, by their 
myltical hicroglyphick. Yet let me fay it without vanity, I do believe I 
have made as many conje&ures, concerning Kingdoms, Statcs and par- 
ticular places, as any man of my quality in Exrope : not by any enthuſia- 
fiick ſpirit of prophecy, or by Altrology trom che Starsz but reaſons of 
State, their intereſt, and.the fundamental maxims of their Government 3 
{ometimes out of curioſity only, and ſometunes for other ends, but ſuch 
as arc honelt I aſſure.you, for none are cither better or worſe by it, but 
only my brothers and my ſelf. The reaſon why I adventure to do this 
publickly now, is that I may awaken us out of our lecurity, and that we 
may look about us, and ſee it poſſibly we can prevent thole things, which 
it is very probable are coming upon us. Only I defire todo it modeſily, as 
it becomes every Chriſtian 3 and neither on the one hand to pretend to that 
certainty, as it we were of Gods Council z no on the other hand to fall un» 
der Chrijts rebuke for not diſcerniug the ſigns of the times , which are both 
theological and political, but 1 am now only treating ot the latter, and to 
that I ſhall confine my diſcourſe. 

Now that we may be quickned to defend our ſelves, comply with Ex- 
gland, and free the Spaniſh Netherlands from their tears, and our (elves 
trom the neighbourhood ot the French there, (this being one Reaſon of 
State, why we fortnerly made peace with Spain, Iclt we ſhould be in con- 
tinual danger of aunoyauce from Fraxce) and allo render their maintain- 
ing their Conquelſts among us more dithcult, by their being kept uncon- 
nected with that Kingdom : I ſhall now proceed to the Conjettures I have 
made, not with an Altrological conhdcnce, but a Chriltian allowance of di- 
vine providence, which ſtrangely alters times and fſcaſons, puls down one 
and [ects up another, confound: the wiſdom of the wiſe, brings to nought 
the counlcls of Achitopbels, and turns the great duligns and preparations 
{or War, into a happy compliance, and peacc as he plcaſcsz and all in in- 
tinite wiſdom, though we cannot dilcern it, the knowlcdge of Gods 
PIroOvis 


providence even when paſt or preſent, and much more when future, being to 


David, and therfore far more to us, Too wonderfull for ua, fo high that We cannot Pſ4l, 139. 


attaine wntoit, and ſo deepe in the great waters, that the footſteps thereof are not 


tobe traced and knowne. So that we may well fay, as of old, Dei ſapientia, Pal. 77. 


& hominum ftultitia regunt 'mundum, Firſt then, if we awake out of our ſecu- 
rity, and looke up in the morning of the yeare, we muſt needs conclude of 
foule weather the enſuing Summer, the skie 15ſo red, that we may ealily per- 
ceive it portends blood, and the loweſt region « ſo lowring, that we may ealily 
diſcerne that a tempeſtuous ſtorme is a gathering ; except we be ſo beſocted 

as the tooliſh 7ewes of old, with ſecurity, that we cannot diſcerne, a Chrif 
tells them, the ſignes of thetimes, Can all Exrope allmoſt be arming, and we 
a ſleepe inthe Bed of Security , dreaming of Peace? Beſides the incredible 
preparations of France, is not England, Swead'/and, and all our Neighbors 
allmoſt up andat worke ; and can we thinke they would be ar that colt for a 
Comedy of Peace? have we notall thereaſon in the World, to thinke it will 
beto us, a Tragedy of War ? Let others enjoy their opinion, and not take 
the alarme, till they ſee Hanibal ad portas ; for my part, I muſt needs profes, 
I cannot, from what 1 obſerve, but cor clude, that the affaires of the enſuing 
Summer, are like a and the motions thereof quick, and ſuch as will 
highly concerne us in theſe Countreys, 

As to this Republick, which hath at this time theſe four declared Enimies, 
England, France, Colen, and Mmnſter , I ſhall briefly ſpeake my thoughts, 
with reference to them all, 

England probably will get, 4 bridle to curb ws. I have ſhewne inthe 
Preface, what they account the Intreft of the Kingdome : We ſee notwith. 
ſanding the Prince of Orange his promotion, they ſtill purſue the War ; and 
mult we not then conclude, _ os they ſeeke ſome thing further? Whether t 
will by Sea attacque our Coaſts, or p—_—_ their Armie about over Land, 
is not for me to determine ; much les what particular places below the 
may fall upon, or what ſucces they may have, Yet I conclude they wil 
have ſome hanke or other upon our Navall power, one way or other, be- 
fore they make Peace with us; otherwiſe they will continue the War the 
following Summer, totry their utmoſt to get, that which we will not give 
them. 

France that is allready got into the Sadle, will there (it and ride vs; 
though we flatter our ſelves, we ſhall by one means or other, ſhake him 
out of ir, and off our backs. Truly I cannot but wonder often times, to 
heare what vaine hopes men expres and there's no contradiQing them ; 
(allchough ſome times I cannot conteine my ſelfe from ſmiling, or ſhakeing 
my head) that France muſt be content with one or two of our Cities which 
we can beſt ſpare, and with a confidence allmoſt as large, as if they was 
ready to run -way, or reſolved to march out and quit thoſe Cities they 
bave, at our pleaſure, As if the French were ſuch tooles, to be at that 
valt expence, great paines, even the King himſelfe perſonally, and hive 

N ſuch 


fach advantage upon us, and quit the ſame for athingof nothing > For my 

part, I am affraid they will rather get more, then loſe that they have gotten * 

already. And I know, their deſigne 1s, to get all atlaſt. It istrue, if we com- 

ply with Exglend, and ſo ſtrengthen our felves by them and Spaine, we may 

thereby hope either to obteine better conditions by Treaty, or compel them 

avg by Force, Burt 1 am ſpeaking of the ſtate of the War, as. now it 
nds. 

Colen, that pretends to ſome of thoſe Cities which we held about the- 
Rhyne, thatare now inthe power and poſſeſlionof the French, may pollibly 
for his paines, and permiſſion of their paſſage, cc. get ſome /apernumerery: 
girth, one place or other that may be of no great concernment to France, 
either for their defignes upon us or the Empire, and muſtbe contented-there- 
with. And perhaps for ſome time his Conntallon may bave their Penſions con- 
tinued from France, | 

Munſter, that is mercinary and fights for Money, will get a bos off the 
crupper; French Lews's made and minted of Datch Dwucats. For eleQive 
Princes, as Biſbops, that are onely for life, ſeek more to enrich themſelves, 
then toenlarge their Territories, as thoſe doe that are hereditary, 

And this is likely, ſo faras I can ſce, to prove our condition; except 
©4%; ams wnzevis appeare inthe Tragedy, or God Almighty by ſome wonder. 
full providence, make a change in the Scene of this War. Which, I confeſs, 
is very deplorable, which way ſoever we look , and we are not ſo ſenſible of 
it now, as we ſhall be hereafter. I had thought bereto have (it downe a little 
with a lamentation, but I have been ſo large already, that I ſhall wholly wave 
it forthe preſent, 

And yet it is a bad wind that blows no good, we may make this adyantage 
of our miſeries, ſo long as we remain amidſt our enimies, when x Peace is 
once concluded ; that we may bold them both fair to us, and ſo ſecure onr 
ſelves a little more in quiet, then we perhaps think, by being ready to cloſe 
with either, to the great prejudice of the other. 

And therefore let me freely inſert this important and neceſſary Caution for 
England, That thiy take heed they do not overdo their work, and fo far irritate 
this Republick, that out of a preſent prejudice and paſtion, and alſo deſpera- 
tion of their future quietneſs from them, they call in the French, to be re- 
venged of them, though it be to their own ruine. 

I know manyare jealous, that this whole War is onely to make the Prince 
of Orange a Monarch, and the two Crowns will have no more to do with 
the States ; although 1 profeſs, I am far from thinking , that thoſe two 
Kings and Kingdoms would be at all this expence of blood and treaſure for 
that end onely, and doe believe that if that would ſer us in our former 
condition, it would ſoone be afſented unto , not onely by the muſkitude, 
but the wiſeft men among(t us, who know the extraordinary abilities and 
great capacities of his Highneſs. T herefore let me ſay it freely withour 


offence, either of Him or his Enimies, that I perceive many lay —_— a 
undi- 


fandamental maxim, Bettey 4 Prince that hath power to defend ms, theri one whom 
we muſt onely defend. And except my eye-light fail me, ſome are faſt ac work 
in preparing materials to build thereon, A word is enough to the wiſe, and 
therefore 1 will ſay no more. 

Nay I will not diſſenble my further fears, That if France keeps thoſe 
places on the South Sea, and ſhould get others lower, either in Ho#and or 
Fri:ſlands, as may capacitate him to incommodate their Trade, though we 
ſhould have a peace for ſome time with him, we ſhall fall into his hands aclaſt, 
For the French are already ſo near us on every lide, thatthey hovet over us, 
a9 a Hawk over the prey, watching onely an opportunity, how they may graſp 
us in their talons. 

If any ſhall here aske me, Why may we not then as well now become 
French ? 

L alſo ſhall aske ſuch one Queſtion, which when they ſatisfie mein, 1 
alſo ſhall them. Youknow certainly you muſt die at laſt, (whereas here is 
onely uncertaine fears) and yet when youare ſick, why do you take Phylick 
and uſe means for recovery ? Is it not becauſe youdelire to live as long as you 
can? Doe you not account bim a mad man, that will caſt away his life, al- 
though he mutt loſe ic at the laſt? And rightly, becauſe who knows what 
God may doe, and whether he may not recover him, though the diſeaſe be 
deſperate ? 

Having ſpoke our thoughts concerning theſe united, we ſhall now 
ſpeak of the Spaxiſs Provinces, I have as much ſmattering $kill in Phy- 
lick, I confeſs, as would ſerve me to make Charen a fraight of old Wives ; 
yet am I far from being arrived at the confidence, which I have obſerved 
in Urinal- Dofors. And yet for once, I will adventure to try the little skill 
I have, with thoſe Srate- Monntebanks, that are fo ſecure concerning the 
Spaniſh Netherlands. For my part , I have ſhak't their Water again and 
again, and can find nothing but ſymptoms of death, I ſhall onely premiſe 
that I ſhall not with an Emperical confidence tell you the time : Kingdoms 
and States, as well as private perſons, ſometimes languiſh ont rather then 
livetheir laſt, But that they are ſo lick, that I ſee no hopes of their reco- 
very if this War continues, And 1 will tell you my feares for the enſuing 
Summer. 

1. Theincredible preparations that Fyavce makes this Winter, both of 
Men and Money, as if they would'ſer all at ſtake for carrying onthe following 
Summers Wars | 

2. The Empire's Army is overmatcht with Tarens. They know, that 
we are not in a capacity to recover the Cities we haveloſt, and that they can- 
not conquer thofethat remaige ; ſo thattheir Armies cannot be deſigned either 
for ſtrengrhning their owne Garriſons, or forcing of ours. Exceptthey will 
ſpend a Summers Expedition upon ſome inconliderable out Garriſons, which 
I cannot imagin. 

3- I have looked round about in m_ where this ſtorme ſhould fall, 

2 and 


and can fee no place it hovers over, except thoſe Provinces, and our ſelves: 

4. I conſider the eminent advantape France hath at preſent by their 
friendſhip with England, which I feare he will take, 

5. Allchough I doe not thinke France will prevaile by all his endeavors 
with England to breake with Spaine ; yet I thinke Exgland will either be em- 
ployed 1n doing their owne worke, or not ſo quickly breake with France, to- 
itop his carriere in over-running thoſe Netherlands. 

6 We ſhall either havethe Wars continue, or a Peace, If the former as 
they are, though England helps not therein, (for they profes in their Decla- 
ration to maintaine the Treaty at Akes) yea,though they would hinder it, yer 
I doe not ſee how they can practically , if chey have not prevented it before- 
band by their Treaty ; nor we to be ſure the Wars continuing. If a Peace be 
concluded, we ſhall be forced to forſake them ; this being the main ground 
of the quarrel. For if we would have helped France to have ruind them, we 
might have been quier for ſome time at leaſt ; but becauſe we had rather 
quench, then ſet our neighbors houſe on fire, leſt ours follow in the flames ; 
Frexce hath fallen upon us, and ſhall we not then thinke that he will cudgell us 
into ſuch conditions? It is true indeed, if Eng/andand we come to underſtand 
one another, and our joynt intreſt better ; we may ſuccor them for ſome 
time; but thar's not my ſuppoſal, of che Wars continuing as they are, which 
in that caſe implies a ſtrange complication of diſeaſes, which tome, who 
knows not their Treaty, ſeems incurable. 

7. And where elle they ſhould have aſſiſtance to ſave them, if France 
will fallupon them, I fee not. For the Empire cannot, it is well if they can 
ſavethemſelves. Spaine isata great diſtance. May make perhaps ade. 
ſion in Cata'onia, or ſorae ſmall from Milan, cc. Bur whats that to ſave thoſe 
Provinces ? 

8. We muſt therefore conſider if they can ſtand on their owne legs, ſo 
ast0 withſtand their enimies power, and not to be throwne downe thereby. 
And here we ſhall find the number of Spaxiſs inconliderable ; the Dutch 
very wavering and uncertaine: Some Popiſh Zealots thinking Fraxce can 
beſt carry on their deſignes ; others betwixt hopes and feares, wiſhing 
they might ſee an iſſue; and others plainely defpairing: of reliftance, de- 
firing they were over, Their Cities great and untenable, ſeverall of them 
requiring allmoſt as many co-man them well, as they have Spaniſh in the 
Countrey. If they can make good Braxels, Antwerp, Namur, and Ooftend, 
for ſome time , to ſee if the affaires of Exrope may not alter, it is all I 


expe; But what ſhall become of the whole Countrey, and the reſt of the 


9 Cities, Bruges, Mechlin, Gant, Lovaine, 4c. Some of them as hrge as 
vant, 


moſt Cities in Exyope, Three Noblemen A. 1427. (as Exicciardine teils us) 
with great charges, had- five of the greateſt Cities on this ſide the Alpes 
meaſured, and found but, 18 Rods or Perches difference, Of which Lowvaine 
and Gant, the greateſt ; Paris (withinthe Walls) and Liege alike ; Colen the 
teat. ButnegleRing to mention the juſt meaſure, Gricciardive tells us they 
are 


are 6 7talian miles within; and above $ without the walls, And though this 
be enough, yer I mult: needs thinke them more. For haying had the curio- 
ſity co meaſure one of them for all, I found it upon a warme walking 
within the Walls , three full hours by my warch. And beſides this, P aris 
and Liege are molt populous, Colennext, but theſe of the Netherland; leaſt , 
ſo that 1 leave any rationall manto judge what number of men they require 
ro maintaine them, for I will not now ſtand to make that calculation. Now 
if he takes theſe two great Cities, he isin the heart of Brabant and Flanderr, 
ſo that all the reſt will fall of themſelves. I conclude therfore , that excepe 
the treaty between France and England ſecure them, which is unknowneto 
me; orthat God in his all-wiſe Providence, make ſome wonderfull chang 
in the ſcene of affairs in Europe , the Spaniſh Netherland; are loſt. Having 
therefore thus tolled their piſſing bell , we will leave them to Gods mercy, 
and —_—_ of Fraxce's clemency, and haſt us out of them to France and 
Engl 

Y And here many perhaps will thinke me litle better than madd, to croſs 
the current opinion of Chriſtendom; when I ſay that the Frienafoip of France 
and England is ſich at heart , and cannot live long; and the contrary of that be- 
rwene England and - Spaine, But I matter not that, other men havetheir 
way of making their meafures, and 1have mine. And indeed 1 thought 
to have communicated it , but this worke having allready exceeded my in- 
tentions, and that would be a great digreſſion , I would onely tell = my 
grounds or reaſons for the preſent why I thinke ſo , and may happily make 
a particular diſcourſe of the other hereafter, 

How France and Exgland came to be ſo great friends as to agree to 
commence, and carry ona War thus far againſt vs, is not now mine enqui. 
ry; but to ſhew there is no ſuch- ground to diſpiire of complianee with 
England, nowithitanding their preſent league with France, is my deſigne, 
Ard for this end I ſhall firſt ſhew that chough this friendſhip is faire out- 
wardly, each for their own ends; yet that it is not ſo cordiall ard firme , 
as many amongſt us feare itis. And to fay the truth, the conſideration 
hereof, was the firſt dawning of hopes Thad , for the Proteſtant Intre(t, and 
the good of theſe Countries, Now allthough I could mention ſome more 
private expoſtulations, and perhaps ſome of their Articles, all:hough I 
could by no means, ever procure from either (ide, the knowledge of them 
all: yet I thinke it not fit to mention theſe, but ſuch things -onely as are 
publick, and others as well as my ſelf may know , if they uſe their eye 
light, and obſervation. 

Let usthen omicting all ſecrets and myſteries of State , which yet are 
the beſt grounds to make a judgement , when certainely knowne, we wil 
onely mention ſuch things as are publickly apparent, but being: not con- 
fidered in ſubordination to Reaſons of State, were unuſefullto the moſt, 
for the end 1 have obſerved them, 

When all Exrope ſtood in doubt what England would doe, and all m=_ on 

; their 


their tiptoes with expeRation ; to ſee whether War or Peace , betwittchar 
Kingdome and theſe Countries : upon the Smyrua's Fleet returne, the 
doubes of many were then decided. The Saturday morning early after the 
fighe, the Fiſcale ſent bis footmanto tell me they had fought, wich ſome 
ceneralls thereof, and that the Fleet-was before the Land: 1 muſt confes, 
1 Good amazed. at Holmes's furious folly.,, who bad orders onely to bring 
them up, not to commence a War, the Declaration thereof being not 
publiſhed ; allchough to thoſe that would nog, ſubmit to fuch orders, it was 
all one in effet , though not, in formalities , which are the greatett plea, 
that I know of ,' that the Z»g/ifs bave for that Aion. Upon this Lbe 
to conlider'the Reaſons of State as to. Exmg/and, both domeſtick and for- 
reign ; For I reaſoned thus , if this friendſhip be ſo firme that England will 
goe through with Fraxce in all their great deGgnes , I muſt make other mea- 
ſures then I had formerly done. But ſtill finding all Reaſons of State againſt 
this, and thoſe jealoulies of changing Religion and the Government in thoſe 
Kingdoms! frivolous,- ( as I have ; cn ) It found allſo thereby 
ſtronger grounds of hope for the Proteſtant Religion. and the common In» 
treſt of Earope; and that it was onely a temporary friendſhip, out of 
ſome particular peake , or deligne againſt, theſe Provinces, which would 
have an end when ſatisfaction therein was given to. that Crowne. Whilſt I 
am buſy in ballancing all the, Reaſons. of State for thoſe Kingdoms,, and 
likewiſe for their lotreſt, abroad; ag comprekenlively as I could, the Prote. 
ſants Intreſt , the Triple Alliance; , the greatnes of France, the danger of 
England &-c. comes the Engliſh Declaration of War to mine hands , but 
without a particular date, contrary co practiſe, hut wiſely co colour what 
Holmes had done, Which having diligently peruſed,, what I deſired fick 
to ſee, Lfound Jalt to my great ſatisfaRtjion, and; thac 'is that they would 
ſupport the peace made at Aix la Chappelle,, (or Aken) andnotwithit anding the 
proſecution of this War Will maintaine the true intent and ſcope of the ſaid Treaty, 
and that inall their Alliances which they have or ſhall make in the progres of t his 
War,they have and will take care, to preſerve the ends thereof inviolable wnles pre» 
wvoked to the comtrary, Whereby [ was fully confirmed in my former opinion, ſo 
that I will now, proceed to relate ſuch things which have publickly paſt inthe 
management ot chis War, that-are ſufficient I thinke to enduce thoſe thac 
are unprejudiced , though perhaps not co- convince the obſtinate, to be of 
the ſame opinion with my ſelfe, and that-the friendſhip of England and 
France is not ſo firme astbey have feared, Premiling that though all States 
as Gameſters muſt and will be cautious in their playing their parts, yet there 
appeared till more then ordinary jealoulies of exch others friendſhip all 
along, inthe management of this War, | 
I, Itis obſerveable that though France isthe Principall in the War, yee 

they were ſo. diffident of England, that they would have them firſt to begin 
it, that ſo they might ſce them certainly engaged 1g1 inſt us. 

2, When they are bqth engaged, they truſt not one another, without 
great 


great Hoſtages as it were on both ſides; the Frarch\Squadron of Ships witli 
the Englis and the Dike of Monmenth with the body of an Army with 
the French, 

3- That body of the Englih, which doubtles ſhould have remained to» 
gether under their owne generall Officers conjoyned with the French Armie ; 
we know was not truſted by the French ſo to'doe, but were mingled here 
and there , under the principal command of rhe French Generalle, 

4+. The Fleet wherein the Exp/i bad the principall ſhare of power and 
command , onely faced ours at in point of Honour; yet attacqued 
them nor, though they had the wind, whereby they might eafily have 
done it at their pleaſure., andalfſo to their Advantage ; but ſtood over apaine 
tothe Engliſh coaſt, Which fooles thought was want of valour, but wiſe 
men will judge jt reaſon of State, that they might ſtay and obſerve whar 
ſucces the French had by Land. And had nor we fallen upon them, for 
Reaſons of State in thoſe circumſtances and Goverment of theſe Provin- 
es, thatare well knowne, I thinke they would' have done', as litle as they 
could for France; to have fought us to this day, 

5. After chat fight, thougtthey knew ſeverall of our Ships were laid up, 
and ſome thouſands of men called out of the Fleet, yer notwithſtanding 
all che Summer after for many weeks, they nnnces nothing againſt us 
with their Fleet, Intending-doubtles to doe their owne worke , as they 
then ſaw France did theirs, 

6, How the Eng/ifs were ſtartled, at the Frexch's coming to Urrecht was 
very apparent , which we have formerly mentioned, 

7. Why might not England, as well as the reſt of the World, thinke that 
Weſel, Rijnberg , Skenkey-ſconſe , and the reſt of our ſtrong out Garriſons 
mighe give the French ſufficient worke? and the French on the contrary, 
who had laid their traines before hand , know that when they came to fire 
them, there was nofeare they would mis, and they ſhould faile of having 
thoſe places > Yea why may they not deſfigne by this meanes to breake both 
our powers ſo by Sea, that they may riſe up to:contend with either of us? 
Iam ſure theſe things are very uſuall with Princes and States, and exam- 
ples of this kind are infinite, Why may we not then thinke that England 
might hereby deſigne to breake France's power by Land; and France Eng- 
lands power and ours alſo by Sea 7 How often theſe two Crowns bave played 
ſuch like games-/with one: another- formerly; when E:glard had footing in 
France, is apparent from the Hiitories of both Nations. But we will 
ſpeake of that which more nearly concerns our ſelves, and within our own: 
knowledge, In over firſt War wich” Eng/avd 1 obſerved, what influence 
Don Alenzo, the Reſident for Spaiwe at Londen, had, to fomerx rhoſe jea- 
loufies that that Common-wexfth - had of this, that it wis the Kings 
cauſe , which this Republick by mearies of che Orange Family had efpon. 
ſes, and what alliſtance Spaine, ( which firſt peblickly acknowledged that 
Common-weath ) would afford them, -&c, And when we were both en- 


 gagedy, 


gaged, how the Spaviſþ drew their Forces towards our Frontiers, as if they 
alſo would fallupon us; - and when we declined, withdrew them againe, to 
; encourage us both to continue the War, And in our ſecond War, if France 
had nota great hand both in contriving and continuing it, wiſemen are much 
deceived, andthe French miſrepreſented to the World. By what inducements 
they perſwaded both ſides to a willingnes to that War, I liſt not mention, nor 
is there much neceſſity thereof, they being ſo well knowne to ſeverall of 
both Nations. Whata hind they had in its continuation, we may eafily per- 
ceive, if we recolle& but what paſſed therein. When the Eng/;/ in the firſt 
Battel had bearen us, France being onely a Speftatoy to ballance England, be- 
comes our Second ; and Afonfrear, the Kings onely Brother, and his Lady, 
England! onely Siſter, were not permitted to ule any publick expreſtions of 
joy by Bonefires, or otherwiſe for their Brother the Dake of Yorks Victory 
over Opdam. Their Fleet under de Duke of Banford ſhall come to our aſ- 
ſiſtance, which occaſiond the dividing of the Exglife's, by which meanes and 
AMonks precipitancy (who would needs fight contrary to the advice of the 
cheif and beſt Commanders in the Fleet, as Aſcough told us in the Hagar) the 
Englifs are beaten by us. And to boye up England againe, a private League 
is made betweene the two Crownes, as | have tormerly declared from an ho- 
nourabls Author, So that theſe tricks of State are uſuall, though not diſcern- 
ed by every eye; nor dare I cenſure them aliwayes for linfull, except I ſee 
manifeſtly foule play, becauſe I know not the Reaſons of State, which are the 
Grounds of their proceedings. | 

Having thus ſhewne, and I thinke ſufficiently, that the friendſhip of Eng- 
land azd France # ſick at heart ;, 1 ſhall now proceed to ſhew, that it camot 
live long ; but if _— on, will and muſt die quickly. 

I. Englands intreſt will perſwade them to this, which they cannot bot 
difcerne clearly prompts them to put a ſtop to France's progres, If any think 
that they are fo blinded with Paflion, 1 hat to be revenged of us, they will 
ruin themſelves: I am not of their opinion, for many Reafons, which | think 
lamcleare in, allchough I ſhall not mention them now, but onely appeale to 
the iſſue, whether they or1 be in the darke and deceived. 

2. The many tricks that France playes them, ſome whereof 1 have hint. 
ed, and ſeverall others might be mentioned, That 1 know they have attempt- 
ed, but bzen diſappointed in ; cannot but alienate the Exgliſs trom them. 

3. A Treaty being the game (as I have ſaid.) we ſhall play at, (which the 
ſooner and better for us) 1 foreſee plainly, that ſuch Cards will be played, as 
will make it apparent, that the Pick was neither fairly ſhufled nor delt, 
and that the French meane to play at /« bete with us both, and if we continue 
toplay, ſhall come to loſe ing loadam at laſt ; Sothat thouph the Fyexeb have 
more of Clubs and Spades in their hands, by which chey hope to win the 
Diamonds, we ſhall have more of the Hearts between us ; and ſo perhaps fave 
ſome of our ſtock at the ſtake. 

4+ 1f Englandcome to receive ſatisfaCtion, the ſpirit of the Nation will 
turne 


heretofore, (which yer is ſooner ſaid than proved) yet we muſt needs thinke 
that if Fraxcedeales unfairely with them ; they will not onely have a faire 0c- 
calionto deſert them, bur the King and his Court, the Parliament and People 
will be more irritated againſt them, chen they are now againſt us, (as is uſual 
in ſach caſes) and be readier to joyne with us and fall upon them, then they 
were to joyne with them againſt us, for the conſervation both of their Re- 
ligious and Civil Concernements, 

5. The Neceſliry of keeping up the ballance between France and Spaine, 
will necellitate England to breake with Fraxce, or atleaſt hold them to keepe 
more within their bounds, as we ſh:!l more fully ſhew hereafter. 

6, Nay the very defence of theſe Countries, which wethinke they ſeeke 
to ruine, will cauſe them either to bring France to a peace with us, or 
themſelves to help to defend us againſt them, For they will never ſuffer 
France to have them all, no nor thegreatelt part of theſe maritime Provinces, 
nor the ſtrongeſt as Holland, if they can poſlibly hinder it, though they may 
permit them ſome part of the Superior, for having themſelves a ſhare of the 
Inferior, as I have formerly ſhewne, So that our itreft is ſo far Englandy, 
and is the greateſt ſecuriry we have, next to Gods proteRion, and our owne 
ſtreogch, chat we ſhall not be wholly overrun and brought under the French. 
Yea, this is fo highly their concernement, that - my ſelfe, if all the 
ſtrength of the 3 Kingdoms under the Crowne of England, and all the power 
of Spaine with them, can hinder it, France ſhall never gaine them , or it he 
doe, never quietly pofſes them. 

And theſe things Ithinke are ſufficient, to free us from our fooliſh feares 
of England; and to perſwade us to a compliance with them, ſeeing we are 
'both 4 greatly concerned to comply. 

We ſhall now proceed to ſhew the quite contrary of the friendſhipbe- 
tween Spaine and England, that it is ſound at beart, and Wil recover. Wherein 
we need not be ſo large, bec1uſe that which ſhews that the friendſhip of Frante 
and Fngland mult die, proves that of England and Spaine willlive. 

That this friendſhip is ſound on the lide of Spaine, none queſtions; this 
being the great motive, (though not the onely I confeſs) that hath kept them 
from breaking with France, 

And thatit is allſo ſo onthe ſide of Znzland, I thinke is as cleare to thoſe 
that conſiders. 

1, Their declared intention of maintaining the Treatyat Aix la Chapelle 
(or Aken) in their Declaration of this War, 

2. Allchough a provilionall claufe, wnles provoked to the contyary,in the cloſe 
thereof, gives them a latitude of breaking with Spaine , yet notwithſtanding 
they have been provoked ſeveral! wayes by them, as all know that have ob- 
ſerved the War, yet they will not breake with them we ſee, which is a cleare 
demonſtration their friendſhip is firmer then we imagine. 

3. The importumitics of France, which we know have been great, that 

Oo 


England 


tarne the ſcales. For ſappoſe that ſhould be now, that Coniver tells us was 2.55.6.c.2 
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England would engage with then againſt Spaine allſo, hicherto we ſee, bave 
prevailed nothing therezn, 

4. The aſſurance we know England hath giventhe Court of Spaine,both 
thereandat Bruxels, concerning the Spaniſh Nether/ands, makes us nat. doubt 
of their intentions; allthough we doe of France's, 'by reaſon both of their 
preparations and op;ortunities, -as we have formerly ſhewne. But if France 
ſhould fall upon them, as we have reaſon to feare , that will prove both our 
Aſſertions the ſironglier, making the friendſhip of England and France dic 
immediately, and that of Spaine and Exgiand quickly recover, Andif this. 
ſave not thofe Provinces for thepreſent, there's nothing ((o far as 1 ſee) under 
Heaven that can, as haye formerly faid. F 

We perceive thenthe pulſe of chis friendſhip beates both frong and or- 
derly enough, to ſecure us from all feares of its dying, lets viſit che patierit 
once more, and we ſhall find no further need of ſuch Phyſitians adviſe, as the 
Author of /a France Polit.que, in his Awis important alU Angleterre, papg.471. 
and that the diſtemper was onely a fic or two of an Agae the laſt Spring, and 
therefore ſo far trom being dangerous, that it may prove rather phyſical! ac- 
cording to the Proverb, An Age in the Sprizg, u Phyſich for a King : And 
that the Body Politick of Spaine in their friendſhip with E gland is recover. 
ing, as wellas the King of Spaine perſonally is recovered. 

1, If we conlider the Common intreſt of Exrope wherein the Exg/l1/ 
not onely-are, but allſo profes themſelves concerned. And for this I-need nor 
any other proofe, but the Triple Alliance *,” and the Declaration of this War, 
both which whoſoever reads, muſt needs acknowledge this for truth. 

2. The great [ntreſt of Trade which the Exg/;s have inthe Spani/o Do- 
minions, T he very effe&s the Merchants had ſtanding out there, were com- 
puted- at the beginning of this War, atſixteen Millions, And can we thinke 
the King will eafily forgoe his Cuſtoms, and the Kingdome their C ommerce 
wich choſe Dominions ?- Which-in my calculation, us equall with that they 
have with all Exrepe beſides, 

3, Weknow that they have lately made a peace in the Weſt 7adies, and 
how peremptory they are ta the obſervance thereof , ſo that the Governor of 
7 amaica upon c-1mplaints of him, was ſent priſcaer to Loudon, claptup inthe 
Tower,&c. Ard ſhall we thinke then,thar they will breake into War at home? 
| 4+ Ewxgland cannot but be ſenlible of the greatnes of France, and cannot 
be ſo ſenſeles, but they muſt needs thinke, that it is their concernement that 
he grow not ſo great, that he become their Maſter allfo at laſt? And the 
whole World knowes that Spaine not onely hath been row for many yeares 
the ballance for them ; bur ſtill muſt be ſo upon the Continent, or none : 


-T he- Princes of the Empire being now ſo divided between the [mperiall 


and:French Crowne, What wiſe man therefore can thinke now that Spaine 
dectines, but that the Empire and England are highly concernd to ſupporr 
them ? And ſhall we thinke then that in ſtead of this, either ſhould help 
forwards heir downfall > For 'my part, were there no other reaſon of ſtate, 

but 


but chis, 1'ſhould not fear” Bug lends breaking with Spains;, and eſpecially now 
that they ſee what progres France hath made amongh us, 

5. This hath been a Fundamental Maxim in the Governement of Zy- 
land, to keep the ballance even betwixt the two Crownes of Spaine and- France, 
ever ſince Lew: the Elevenths time, who ſeiſed on Burgundy, which was for- 
merly the uſual Confederate with Exgland againſt France, In place whereof 
Anſtria firit, and after Spaine obteining the reſt of the Provinces that were un- 
der Charles, laſt Duke of Burgundy, by marriage of his daughter z England 
afcer (ijll bad an eye to chem 1a reference to Fraxce. And when the Civil Wars 
in-theſe Provinces broke out, and Exg/and was jealous of France's being our 
ProreRor : ,2 Fli/abeth would not permit it, ſtill having reſpeR to the How/e 
of Burgundy, as Thuame and Camba n in the forecited places ſhew, 

And thus you have my ComeZares, with ſuch Reaſons of State whereon 
they are grounded asare publick, and may therefore be publ ſhed : I having 
induſtrioully declined, all refletions on private TranſaRions, Treaties, and 
Articles whatſoever, that ſo no ſide may have any juſt occaſion of being of- 


fended with my writing, 


Set. 12. France's Ambition, Growing greatnes, Thecanſes thereof. 
We and England in the fault. The Common Tntreſt of Enrope to op- 
poſe France particularly declared of the Empire, Spaine, England, 
Denmarke, and this Republick and Hans Townes. Tea of Sweden, 
Savoy, and Switzerland. The ballance of Enrope to be kept even, 


and by whom. 


O thoſe that know the World, the ambition of Trance cannot be unknown, 

Lets but look a litle about us, and we ſhall fee the French Imtreſt is 
every where driven on. To (et this forth in itsright-colors, would require 
Volums rather then Pages. We ſhall therfore doe as the Painter, that initead 
of drawing the Giant at length, drew onely his Thumb ; or as Geographers 
that ſer forth preat Countreys in ſmall Maps. And for this we ſhall nor 
looke fir brckwards to former times, but onely our owne, fince Fraxce 
recovered of thoſe ſtrong Convullions, by the Civil Wars and Diſſentions 
in Mazarines time, in the minority of his preſent Majefy. And we ſhall 
find ſufficient, to awaken the moſt part of Princes and States in Emyepe, to 
looke to themſelves. The Invaſion of the Spaniſh Netherlands ; the taking 
the French Comte (ihough after reitored to the Spaniſh) and Lorreigne, which 
they ſtill keepe ; the engageing a ſtrong p:rty of the ElefFors, and Princes 
of the Fmpire for their Intreſt, the worke they have made in Poland and 
Hungary , that that Crowne might be at their diſpoſal, and this diverted, 
their taking the Swede off the Triple Alliance, and obliging him to give 
the Emperor worke in Germany, and Brand-nburgh in Pruſſia, with a grezt 
ſum of Money, ſome fay and Print allſo 60 Tun of Gold, or 600002 1. _ 
| O 2 ings 


Comnes, 
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ling ; the endeavours they have uſed with Portugal to give Spaine a diverſion; 
though that Kingdom is not in a capacity to ſerve their delignes ; the worke: 
allſo they have madein /raly ; their intreſting themſelves in all Treaties all- 
moſt in Exrope ; the Penlicns they allow to Miniſters of State in moſt Princes. 
Courts, and many other wayes they tike to enlarge their Empire. Thoſe thae 
are deſirous to ſee their deſignes, may conſult the late Author of Za Fraxce 
Politique ou ſes deſſeins executez. & aexecuter. And eſpecially the ingenious 
diſcours of the Baron of Iſola, in's Bonclier d' Eſtat & de 7uſtice Article 6, 
where be ſhows France's aſpiring to the Univerſal Monarchy, and by what 
maxims and means, they advance apace towards it; and as theirambition is- 
great, ſo their pretentions are boundles. Who knows not how'they pretend, 
not onely to-the Spaniſh Netherlands, but the whole Empire ? Des juſtes pre- 
tewtions du Roy ſur l' Empire, par le Sieur Aubery Advicat an Parliament, &: 
aux conſeils du Roy. Printed at Paris 1667. And there are Anbery's, or at 
leaſt Advocates enowin Pars, to-draw up pretenlions to the Crowne of Ex 
land; and fo of one Kingdome and Scate after another, according as their: 
Swords ſhall be able to purſue them. 

And-indeed fuch is the growinggreatnes of that Kingdome, that it is be- 
come formidable to all Exrope. I need not inſiſt on this, the Worldis ſuffici-- 
ently ſenſible of ic ; but it may be worth our pains to <nquire into the cauſes 
thereof. 

Fraxce formerly had ſeyerall boundaries to their Ambition, which by 
degrees they have broken downe. Several| Dxkes, onthe one (ide that of 
Normandie, and the Engliſh after who for 400 years together late dominat; 


ſunt in Gallia; till Charles the 7. bis time; and that of Bretagnie, till Chaxles 


che 8 gained it to-the Crowne of France, by the marriage of Ame, Daughter 
of Francizthe 2, the laſt Duke thereof ; and on the other ſide the Dukes of- 
Bungundie, till Lewss the 11. who after the.death of Charles the laſt Duke 
ſlaine atthe Battell of Xavcey, ſeized thereon, and nnited it to the Crowne 
of France. Theſe three Potentates kept the French Kings continually under, 
by their Confederations and Wars againſt that Kingdome, Which Bands, 
they baving once broke, they became at liberty to get more elbow-roomin 
the World; andbecome the largeſt, compaCteſt, and ſtrongeſt Kingdom: of 
Exrope, were-it not that their owae inteſtine Divilions, and frequent Civil 
Wars bath often werkned them. 

Afcer France had arcived -at this greatnes, the following Kings Charles 
the 8. Lewis the 12. and Francis the firſt , fruitleſly ſpent the Kingdoms 
frrengch in their Wars in Nay, till Francis and Charles the g. became com- 
petitors-for the Empire, and Spaive and Fraxce a fit match for each other in 
power. Since which time fuch mighty conteſts. have been betwixt thoſe 
wo Kingdoms, as have filled all Exrope with terror and amazement, and 
2ll Hiſtorians with their Ations. But how France hath ſo far prevailed, as. 
we ſee ar preſent, is partly by our owne, and partly by the E»g/i& fault ; 
we by Commillion, and they by Omiſlion, as we ſhall (wich whar bre. 
vity 


vity we can): make apparent, in regard it may be uſefull co vs both. 
During the reigne of Charles the 5. and Francy aforeſaid,the Reforma- 
tion of Religion degan, which occaſioned great alterations to the Kingdom 
of France, and to the Kings of Spaine in theſe Low Conntries. Wherein the 

Crowne of Fpaize continuedto proſecute their intreſt, inbreaking downe the 

power of France by all means poſlible, and'eſpecially by joyning with the 
Guiſran fation which ſtiled themſelves the Holy Leagae,under pretenſe of oppo- 

{ing the Proteſtants. Thoſe great conte!!s which the ſeyerall faRtions in France 

clothed with the glorious mantle of Religion, are well knowneto thoſe rhar 

are converſant in their Hiſtories, and are particularly declared by many ; but 

beſtin my judgement, on the Proteſtants fide by Beza, the Author (though 
not na ned) of thoſe 15 Bookes, he ſtiles Commentariorum de Statu Religionis- 
& Reip. in Regno Gallie, ſub Henrico, 2. Framciſo 2. Carolo 9- & Henrico 3. 

And on the Papiſts by Davila in his excellent Hiſtorie of the Civil Wars-of 
France. In which Conteſts, in theReignsof che four forementioned Kings, 

the Succeſſors of Francis the 1, andin the times of He»ry the 4. who ſucceded - 
them; the Proteftants (called there Hagonets) got into their Poſſeſſion, above 
300 Garriſons and Forts in that Kingdome. 

Oa the otherband France was not aſleep, or awanting to proſecute their 
intreſt, in fomenting, promoting, and carrying onthoſe diviſions in theſe 
Low Conntries; to breake downe the power of Spaine, into whoſe hands they 
had fallen by marriage (as we haveſaid) and to remove the obſtacle, which» 
theſe Provinces conſtantly were , to their advancing their deſfignes. For 
which end they continually aſliſted us, and whilſt they prerended to fight our 
Bartells ; at our charges they really fought their owne. And leſt the Houſe 
of Auſtria ſo-nearly allied to Spaive, ſhould afford them further affitance, 
they ingige Sweden to invade the Empire, and give the Emperor worke at home, 
allowing A. D. 1631. Guftavms Adolphrs 300000. Franks for levying aw 
Army, and a Million yearly for paying them, (every Frank being two Shil. 
lings ſterling) asin the "—_ 1625. and 1635: they fathering all the Empire 
did on Spaine, engaged us allſo in more firme and conſtant Leagues againſt 
them, This being the true State of thoſe times berwen thoſe two Crownes; 
we _ thus doubly miſcarried, anderred both in our Civil and Religious 
Intreit. 


the French. approaches towards us in Flinders, and taking of _—— it 
Dewg. 


beibg rheir owne proverb Aye le Francois pry tor Amy, non pus Pow tow v9ifin x 
they reſolve. to take the opportunity which was put into their: hands by 
Spaine; who deſpairing of. peace with France, ſought nothing more then 
to take off their confederates, ithe Swede, and theſe united. Provinces eſpe- 
cially, by concluding a peace with us, and procuring one allſo between the 
Empire and Sweden, For knowing their owne weaknes, and great worke on 
their hands, by the revolt of Portagall, Rcbellion in Catalonia, the doubt- 
full condition of Naples , the frequent loſſes they had received, and their 
want of men and money to war every where ; they offerd us equall condi- 
tiors ; and we privately without the knowledge either of the French Ple- 
niporentiaries, or the Mediators ( Chigie from the Pope , and-Cintaren from 
the State of Venice ). except them at laſt, and a peace is made betwixt us at 
AMunſter , January 30. 1648. and quickly after between the' Empire and 
Suede at Oſnaburg Auguſt the 6; in the ſame yeare, By which meanes Spain? 
was freed from our Wars, had opportunity of Proſecuting theirs again(t 
Portugall , and of creating France trouble at home by joyning with the Cox. 
teas fi on, in the greatnes of Mazarine, and the minoritie of his pre» 
ſent Majeſty, This peace ſo ſtuck on the Cardinalsſtomack, that neither 
He nor that Kingdome have ever digeſted it : but becauſe we would nor 
war for them any longer, reſolved they would war againſt us art laſt: 
though if we had not done that too. long, they had never done this ſo ſuc- 
cesfully. 

Candy we helpforward France's greatnes and our owne deſtruRtion , 
by helping to deſtroy the Proteſtant Intreſt in that Kingdome, tor as 
France had the power of Spaineto keep them in on every (ide, fo they had 
allſo a curb of the Proteſtants at home , to check them in their exorbitant 
delignes. Who from the beginning of the Reformation under Francis 
the firſt , Henry the 24, and Francis the 24 had growne to that ſtrength and 
greatnes, that they grew formidable to the Crowne of France. And not» 
withſtanding the Maſſacre of Aermadel and Chabries A. D. 1545. and the 
8 ſeveral civill Wars th:t was made againſt them, (by Charles theg, and 
3 by Henry the 3 ) the great Maſſacreat Paris 1572. yet God ſo blelt 
them and multiplied them, that in the yeare 1560 there was. reckoned 
above 1250 Churches of them , and by their ſeverall capiculations with the 
two forementioned Kings at the end of their ccivill Wars, and the Conni- 
vance of Heyxyy the 4 formerly Read of their party , they got 302 at leaſt 
Garriſons ard forts for their defenſe, which he uſed to call , the Common- 
wealth of Rech:l, that and Aomanban being their principall places of 
ſtrength. From whom they obteined ſeverall immunities, but eſpecially 
that of the liberty of their Religion; which he confirmed to them by the 
ratification of che ſeverall conceſſions of his Predeceflors in the Edi of 
Nantes, 1598, paſſed in the Parliament: of Paris February the 25 in 
the tollowing yeare, Allthough the promvulgation thereof, out of reipet 
to Cardinal AMedices was deferd., till March the 2. 1599. Which he ;r 

yehe- 


vehemently preſt, begining dis ſpeech with' a ſtrange prodigie that had 
fallen out berwixt Himlelte and! the Duke of Gai/e 26 yeires before, who 
being about xo play at tables in the preſence of many Nobles, there ap- 
peard drops of 'blood,, which though once and ag1ine wiped off, . yet new 
{till were perceived, ard, none.knew whence ; there being not any inthe 
roome .thit bled; which he thendeclared tor a fad omen ot much blood, 
that ſhould be ſh:d berwixt them two, which having accordingly happend 
to his great grief, he deſired to take away all further occalions of their 


civill Wars by publiſhing .char edict &c. which may be ſeen in. Thuanue, L365, 124: 


This great King: by.name and merit,. having fought 140 battels and skir- 
miſhes with his owne hands, beleagured 300 Cities and forts\, was. no 
ſooner (ine by the dagger of that Raſcally willare Ravillac,- in the mid({t 

of bis greateſt glory arid deſignes ; But his Sonand Succefſor Lewis the 13. 
confirmes the ſame ;; May the 22. 1610! wherein he acknowledpes that , 
Experience having taught the K ings his Predeceſſors that the fury and vielence of 
Armes had met onely been yaprafitable td Ariqw their ſubjetts to the Romane Church, 
but mas rather burtfull : which made them hue reconrfe by a: move happy Counſel, 
tomuldnes, granting them the exerciſe of thi'Reformed- Religion they profeſſed: in - 
whoſe imitation hit father ( Heury the 4 ) had made the Edift of Nantes, to ve- 

concile all his loving ſubjefts : the obſervation whereof had ſetled and aſſured quiet 

amonoſt them, which had ever ſince continued without interruption. And declares 

that thiuph that E itt be perpetual and irrevocable, and 'by that meanes hath no 
weed te.be confirmed by any. new declarations ; yet to the end his. ſubjitt; may be af 

ſured of his love andintention to chave the ſaid Edit wwroiolably krpt-( bring made 

for the good and quiet of his ſubjeft;) therefore it is ordained by him with the advice 

of the Queen Regent, Princes of the blood Fc. that the ſame be kept inviolably ; 

and thoſe that ſhall infringe it, ſeverely puniſhed, as troublers of the publich peace 

of the Kingdome, cc, Yernotwithſtanding all this,the King being provoked by }. 
them, is induced, much agiinſt his inclination, to. Warapain!t them whom be 
declared Rebels 1621. and tooke many of their cauttonary Townes from . 
them, yet this was at laſt compoſed, and they reſerved Rochel and ſeverall other 
places (ill for their defence. But afterwards, at the inſtigation of Cardina/ 
Richelien, (not out of any zeale for his Religion being called rhe Hwugoner 
Cardinal, but of Policy to free France from their feares-of the Proteſtant 
party at home) with much regretthe King makes War againſt them againe 
1625, and ſent to the States for Twenty fayte of Mendf: War according 
to the late Treaty, which was aſſented unto, though with great reluctancy, 
and they was ſent under Admiral Hauthain ; which were eſpecially inftru- 
wentall of ruining the Proteſtants power at Sea , and of Rachel afterwards, 
and canſequently allthe power that party had left under the Duke of Rohan, 
with nere 50 places for their Protection : . All their ,Cautionary Townes 
beiog diſmantled , and they baving no otherſheſer, bat the ſhaddow of 
the Almighty, and their Kings clemency left chem toflie unto for their de- 


fence, So that as 1 wiſh we had otherwiſe imployed Gur power, fo I pray 
(23:5 
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(as Schookinn * in our firſt War with England, Denm rego, fills + nepotibus non 


4mputet , que 4 parentibia fait a furrunt) that God may not lay this lin to our 


charge. The Proteſtants having thus made. their lalt will and Teftament , 
whereby the Crowne became ſole heir and executor of all they bad , Lews 
the laſt thereby became the greateſt Monarch ſince Charles the-Great ; his pre» 
deceſſowm having reduced the- many Provinxes diſmemberd from France by 
Hugh C apet into-pne entire body , and he all the parts thereof tothe entire 


ſubjeRion of the Crowne, and that Kingdome art liberty to look abroad, 


and carry on their deſignes where they pleaſe, having for this end. gained 


.3 keys to their neighbor Kingdoms, Pipnerol to enter ltaly ; Briſach Germa- 
.nj, and Perpignan Spaine. 


We have.ſcene how we have gon againſt our intreſt in overdoing our 
worke ; lets-now ſee how Exg/and have been no les guilty, in not doing 
their duty; wherein they have not-onely been greatly awantingto themſelves, 


+ but more tothe Proteſtant intreſt m Exrepe. 


The Proteſtants in Frawce baving by Armes, Treaties, Conceſſions, and 
Confirmations of ſeverall Kings, obteined that ſtrength which we have de- 


.clared: There could be nothing more clearly the intreſt of all thoſe of the 


Reformed Religion, and eſpecially their Neighbors then to ſupport them 
in their juſt rights; Which Queen Elizabeth and her Council ſo well under- 
ſtood, that though fhe had ailifted theſe Provinces both with money and 
men conſiderably , whereby ſhe had drawne upon her a War with. Spaine 
which was ver; coſtly coher, and allſo occalioned the Rebellion in rela, 
which toreduce ſtood Her and her Kingdom of England in 4 yeates time no 
les, if we take Aoriſens accompt, then 1198000 L. Sterling: yer ſhe 
neglects not to ſupply Henry of N avar againſt the Gmiſian league and faction 
for the ſupport of the Proteſtants, with 101560 franks for the Baron of 
of Donmnato raiſe an Army in Germany, A. D. 1587, for his ſervice : and 
71165 belides 20000ſhe ſpent in ſending 4000 men under the conduRt and 
command of the Lord-xwitlonghby A. 1589. and 33333 tolevy an Army un- 
der the Prince of Anhalt , for the ſervice, and as much money ſhe lent 
Navar himſelfe, the following yeare 1590 and continually npon all occa« 
ſions ſupporied him and the jntreſt of the Reformed Religion in thoſe 
Kingdoms, ſo that ſhe was publickly prayed for by the Huvoners as their 
er” + | 

No ſooner was this great Princeſſe dead , whoſe glory yet will never 
dye, (being accounted by her very enemies the G#ifaxs, the moſt glorious 
thatever ſwayed Scepter, glori-ſiſſima, & omnium que unquam ſceptrum geſt a= 
rant, feliciſſima femina, as Thuanus tells us, adding many great elogiums 
of her, and conluding nove ever was or will be like her of that ſex : ) and 
King James called in, to ſucceed in that Crowne : but the French, thou 
they had underhand oppoſed the conjunRtion of thoſe two Kingdoms all 
they could , having ſtill made uſe of Scorlaud formerly in their Wars with 
England tor adiveriion to them, by ſetting them upon entring that King- 


dom 


dom at the back doore betwixt them, and as [oath allſo that ſuch an ac- 
ceſlion of power ſhould accrew to their old enemies the Zng/;h; yet now 


they are the firſt that come with a ſplendid Embaſſage, to welcome him to 


his new Crownes, This King, if he had had as much of the Lions courage, 
as he had of the foxes cunning and Kingcraft as he called it ; how happy h:d 
it bene both for his owne family , and his Kingdoms! But as he was the 
occaſion of the ſad diſaſters that happend to both, as is ſhewne not only by 
the Hiſtorians, but particular Authors in the Exg/i6 tongue, fo I ſh ll 
now briefly ſhew how he occaſioned many and great irreparable loſſes to 
the Prote(tant intrelt abroad, eſpecially by his puſillanimity. 

How he perſwaded this Republick to a 12 yeares Truce with Spazwe, and 
how prejudiciall ir was to theſe Provinces, is well knowne, How earneſtly 
he was preit to aſliſt his ſon the Pal/grave, both by forreigne Princes abroad, 
and his Parliaments at home, I need not mention : nor howhe ſpent more 
in Embaſſies, their traines and | reaties, then would have done his worke 
with men ot Armes and traines of Artillery, 1 ſhall onely ſpeake of that 
relating to the French Proteſtants, as the proper ſubject of my diſcourſe. 

When Lewis the 13 ſer upon reducing the Cautionary Townes which the 
Proteſtants had in his Kingdome, by the grants of ſeverall Kings ( as we 
have ſaid) and the diftreſſed ſought to the Crowne of England for Reliefe : 
K. Fames according to his vſuall cuſtom, onely imployes Embaſſadors, the 
Lord Herbert once and againe; whom the French delayd with words , 
till they had done cheir worke. For knowing King 7amrs's temper too well, 


Rufhworth 
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Luynes the High Conſtable of France, being appointed to give Herbert au- Howels 
dience, firſt ſers a Gentleman of the Reformed Religion behind the hang. #7. of 


ings, that being an eare- witneſs of what paſt, mighe relate ro the Refor- 
miſts, what ſmall grounds of hope they had, of having fuccors from 
the Crowne of England; and then inſtead of hearkning to his Embaſlage, 
in a moſt infolent manner affronted both his Maſter and himſelf with me- 
naces : which when he could not brooke, but roundly replyed, Hi Maftey 
then knew what he had to dre , and offered the Conſtable who was chollerick 
thereit, the ſatisfation of his Sword ; the French Emb flidor miſ-epre- 
ſents what pa't to» K. Zames, and procures Heybert to be called home, and 
the Earle of Carlile is ſent in his place, 'to as little purpoſe as before. Nor 
was this the worſt, for the Dake of Gaiſe obteined 8 En9lifs (iyle of men of 
W.r to joyne with him ag1in{t the Rochellers and them of che Relig on to 
diſtres them by Sea, as the Count of Seiſſins did by Land ( for which the 
Duke of Buckingham was atter queſtioned in Parlizment)and thus the greateſt 
part of the Proteſtants power was broke down?, and had been wholy, but 
that the French h1d not then time by reaſon of the Spaniſs work? in the /al- 
tolin ; ſo that a peace was skind over for a ſmall time, till chey h-d leifure 
to open the woun1 agtine, and make the poore P.tients bleed their lalt. 
Theſe things cauſed great complaints of Fn2landevery where amonglt them 
of the Reformed R:l gion, and occalioned Deodate's frying, that Kirg 

P Jams 
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A. 16:1, 


James's fins of omiſſion, were greater then all his Predeceſſors ſins of Commiſſion, 
Though the pacification was publiſhed at . Montpellier, yet Richelien being 
made Miniſter of State and chief DireRor of affiires in France, A, 1624, 
he made it his firſt worke to go on with the deſigne of deſtroying the Pro- 
teltants power in that Kingdome; and though the King was againſt it at 
firſt, yet the Cardinal carried it on at laſt, ſo that afterwards he ſaid, He 
had taken Rechel in {pight of three Kings,meaning his owne Exglandand Spaine, 
For the accompliſhing this worke, the Eagle-eyed Richelien toreſzeing that 
Envlandand theſe States might ſtand in his way and obſtruRt him, he reſolves 
to charme us both to a compliance. For which end France makes a ſtricter 
league with theſe United Provinces, affords us 1600060 franks yearly for the 
rwo next following,to be repaid the two next years after our peace with Spain, 
agrees for ſhips for their ſervice,&c, And for I they knew K. 
Zames would not diſturb their deſignes, yet not knowing what the —_— 
Wales might doe, there were meanes uſed to ingage him, by a Vatch wit 
Henriette the onely Daughter then unmarried of Henry the 4. K. James who 
was deſirous to-match his onely ſon Conliderably, had tor gor 10 years beene 
Courting of Spaine to this purpoſe, that ſo with one he might have the Pala- 
rinate reltored to the Palsgrave ; and the Prince of Wales, having paſt through 
France incognito into Fpaine, to make love perſonally tothe 7»fanta, and fee 
with his owne eyes if fame belied not her beauty ; and being there ſtill de- 
layed, but not denyed (the Spani/> deliring to ſee all the Daughters of France 
firſt matchr, to prevent an alliance betwixt England and that Kingdome)and 
the buſines of the Palatinate ſtill kept in ſuſpence ; he is commanded home 
by his Father K. James. But having ſeen the Lady Henriette at a maske, in 
his paſſage through France, under the.notion of an Engl; Gentleman, and 
being taken with her beauty, more then the Infanta's; overtures are made 
of a Marriage with her, and though ſome in the French Council, were rathey 
for her matching to Zorraigne ( that fo thoſe Territories might be gained to 
Fraxce, which had been long troubleſom to them) yet this reaſon of State, 
of obliging him not to interrupt their deſigne of ruiningtbe Proteſtants,and 
prevent his marrying with Spaize prevailed, and in g moneths time a Match is * 
concluded. 

Kichelien thinking France ſecure of theſe two they molt feared, falls to 
worke to reduce the Hxgonots Cautionary Townes, Upon which Soubeze 
and B/axkart goe for England to implore K. Charles ( his Father K. Tames 
being then dead) his aſliſtance, This good King thinks himſelfe obliged 
in conſcience and honour, notwithitanding his marriage with the King of 
France's liter, to ſupport them, And indeed ſo he was, for the Ambaſſa- 
dors and Apents of the Crowne of England, had become Caution to thoſe of 
the Religion, for the King of Fraxce's performance with them; He ther- 
fore ſends 150 ſayle of ſhips ard an Army of 10000 men ; under the Com. 
man4 of the Dxkeof Buckingham, to take off that odium which was upon 


kim in Z£rgland, for what was formerly done under K, lames. —_— 
bliſhe 


bliſhed a Afaviſefto in the K. of Englands name July the 21. 1627, decl1- 
ring that though. there were other grounds ſufficient for a War, as the abuſe 
of the Englih Merchants, their ſhips and goods ſeized on, and the extra- 
ordinary equipping for Sea in France ; yet that the fole cauſe of the War , 
was the Crowne of France $ not performing of Articles with thoſe of the Re- 
formed Religion, This expedition, and the cauſes of its miſcarriage, 1s 


writ bya learned pen *, and well knowne from the moderne Hiſtories of + pxze;. 
both Kingdoms. The French and Engli both proceed, the former in tis in Ke- 
carrying on, the latter to prevent if poſlible, their deſignes. For which 47 7nſu- 


end K. Cbarles ſent the Earle of Denbigh with another Fleet, which was able , 


to effeR nothing; and the Earle of Linzey with the laſt (Buckingham being x 40vards 
aſſaſinated by Fel:on the day before he was to embarke) But betore Linzey Herberr 

came, ſuch itupendous workes were raiſed (of which Bertiz hath writ a Zzrone de 
particular booke) and fo pallifadoed, that the Cardinall ſent ro the Engl; Cherbary, 


Admiral, that he ſhould have a paſport with 6 of his ablelt Commanders, to 
come a ſhore and view the works, and if they thought Roche! relievable, 
he would raiſe the (iege, without fighting a ſtroake. -T he Engliſs thus com- 
ing too late loſt Roche/, upon which followed the Duke of Khan and the 
ret of the Reformiſts compliance, the diſmantling of their remaining Garri. 
ſons ( above 40 whereof Mantauban was the lait) and a peace with Eng- 
land, and thoſe of the Reformed Religion in France. 

Since which time what mighty deil'gnes have been contrived, and car- 
ied on by the two Cardinalls, Richelicwand Mazarine, for that Kingdome 
abroad, whoſe plots they are {til] purſuing, is not unknowne tothote thac 
are curiouſly inquilitive. How the former wrought che revolt of Portygal, 
the Rebellion in Catalonia, the carrying on the Wars in theſe Countries, to 
bring downe Fpaine; ſer on foot and fomented the diſtrations of Great 
Britaigne, firſt by the Scots, and afterwards by other means, to give Eng- 
land worke at home: tamperd with Walleſfteyne for betraying the Impe- 
riall Army, for whoſe death he moſt patlionately wept, failing thereby of 
his hopes, of France's ſpeedy comeing to the Empire: engaged Sweden to 
ſerve their ends in Germany ; tooke P1gnero! to keep Jralyin aw : Lorraigne 
is taken; the Dukes of Savoy, Mantua, and Modena are wholly at France's 
ſervice: and the Princes EleRors, eſpecially the Eccleliiſtica'l, rather 
courting the favour of that Crown, then the Imperiall Th:s was the 
true State of France, at the death of Rich:/icx in 42 and the King his 
Maſter, who quickly followed him, May 14. 1643. the ſme diy of the 
yeare his father diced, and wherein he was Crowned. Which [ have beenz 
the larger in, firſt becauſe tis for the moſt part the ſame now, and in feve- 
rall things greater than then, eſpeci:lly by their alliance with England, ard 
ſuccels 2g-1in!t theſe and the Spaniſh Netherlauds : and 2. that ic might ap- 
peare, low far they have overgrowne Fpaine in power, that ſo the word 
may be aw-kend, and ſee to lop off their ſuperfluous bowes, leſt they grow 
in time like Nebarchadnizors tree, to great that they overſh:dow vs all. 

P 2 For 


For Mazarine ſucceeding Richelien as Miniſter of State, who-was his onely 
Scholler that proved his paralel, ro which two Clergy-men let me fay it, 
for it is a truth _ 1 know the Laity may ſtomack it) France owes theiy 
preſent greatnes , the firlt 5 yeares after till 48 that tumultuous Nation was ne- 
ver wileher governed in the non-age of their Soveraigne : and though in 
the-next luſtre or five yeares following till 53, they hid ſome aguiſh fits that 
ſhaked them in their -civill wars, yet they ſoone recovered thereof, and 
have ever ſince growne ſtronger and ſtronger. So that it was high time for 
the Neighbour Nations no longer to dance after the fidle of France. And 
the States ſaw this, and therefore made peace, as I have faid ; but Z»gland 
herein off:nded againe, and prevaricated in the common iatreſt of Ewyope. 
Let me ſhew how briefly , becauſe it may fatisfie perhaps the curioſity of 
ſome that hive wondred at it, as muchas my felfe, in regard they have been 
ignorant of the true grounds thereof, 

When Cromwel the Hanibal of the Engliſh Common-wealth, and immortal 
enimie and Terror to Rowe, came to have the power of thoſe three King- 
,- Coms in his hands ; he ſaw it neceſſary to engage thoſe Nations and imploy 
his Armies in a forreigne War ; for without an Army he could not maintaine 
the power he had got, and without imploying them he could not quietly 
enjoy it ( Armies being like raiſed ſpirits, that muſt be imployed, orelle 
they fall foule upon him that raiſed them) and beſides this neceſlity of in. 
treft , his own inclination ſtrongly carried him, and perhaps ſome extra- 
vagant hopes, to pull downe the Pope; for he once ſaid to Lambert, were 7 
4s young as you,T ſhenld not dowbt to knock at the gates of Rome before I died. Spaine 
an Fraxce both courted him, knowing what mettal his ſword was made of , 
and his Irox-fides wore ; of which competition he made his advantage, ob- 
teining ſuch conditions of France, as were a wonder to all, that underſtood 
the maxims of their Government, That which moſt inclined him to the 
French,was that he judged Spaine and Auſtria the two ſtrongeſt Hornes of An- 
tichriſt,whoſe fall was come as onejof "his Prophets (whom 1 could name) in- 
ſpired him , -and that France might be brought to renounce Rowe ; intend- 
ing withall to get ſuch places in F/andeys and over againſt the coaſt of Zng- 
land, that he might keep the Dutch inaw, and with a few of his Ships 
command a toll for the paſſage in the Channel, as the Dave did in the ,Sownd. 
A League therefore is made with France, March 23, 1657 for a yeare, and 
renewed the next, by Lockard his Ambaſſador, who for his parts and ſaga- 
city was ſo acceptable to Mazarine, that he had more acces to him, and 
bufines wich bim, then all the Ambaſſadors at Pars befides. Theſe two 
Cromivel, and the Cardinal the ſtronglier to carry on their delignes, take in 
the King of Sweden for a third into their confederacy ( Chriſtina baving re- 
figned chat Crowne, and wardring about like a blazing Comet) and theſe 
three Leagued together mide the Triamvirate of thoſe times. 

Sweden was to pluck the plumes of the Roman Eagle, when he had clipt 
the wings of his Neighbours , that they might not fly upon the ory _ 

chind, 


behind. Wherein Olzver ſo concerned himſelf, that when the Dane had 
got the Dutch for bis ſecond, he ſent Montague to boye up Swedens linking 
intreſt in the Sound : and they were ſo neere an engagement, that they had 
certainly fought, had not the Engiis eſpied an Advice- Yacht coming towards 
them, which bringing them newes of che Proteors death, they boyſt up 
failes, and returnd home, 

France was to pull downe Spaine by Land, with his own forces, and ſuch 
asthe Protector could ſpare. Which Lockard the Embaſſador there com- 
manded. Who having beene more uſed to fight in the field, then play the 

ioneers with their ſpades, were not ſo much etteemed at firſt by the French ; 
till the fight with Don Joh: of Auſtria's Army which came to relieve Dan- 
kirke, wherein they behaved themlelyes with chargallagtry, that Don Jobu 
cryed out he was beat by raging wild beaſts rather then men ; and that great 
Soldjer the Prince of Conde hath often ſaid lince,that he never ſaw the like attion, 
as was that day performed by the Engliſh Shortly after Daxkerke yielded, and 
was put into the Exgl;ſs hands. | 

The ProteRor was to bring downe Spaine by Sea, which he ſaid he wonld 
do, or he and his ſhould live on bread and water. Intending allſo to carrie 
on the deſigne, which Sidney, Rawleigh and ſeveral of the wiſeſt men of 
thoſe times under ,9. Elizabeth preſt, and that was to beat the Spaniſh out of 
the Indies ; but as ſhe had roo many irons in the fire to carry on that worke, 
ſo how he miſcarried init, is ſufficiently knowne. And indeed he had broke 
Spaines Naval power much more then he did, allthough he did a great deale 
at Texerif and elſewhere, had it not been for a ſmall accident that happend, 
which was this, Admirall Blake, who {till principled his ſeamen in thoſe 
Confulions and frequent Revolutions of Governement, that the Fleet ſerved 
wo Parties my Perſons, but the Engliſs Nation; having brought ſome of his 
great ſhips before Ts, batterd down the Caſtle and compeld them to 
his termes ; for which extraordinary ſervice he expeRed the reward of gra- 
titude at leaſt : In ſtead thereof, by his next Advice from England he hath a 
pardon ſent him, for endangering the Fleet in ſuch anattempt without or- 
der, &c; Which ſo {tuck on the ſtomack of that ſtout and ſturdy Sreick, 
that afterwards the Spaniſh Ficer coming on the maine Oceanoff Cadiz ; He 
reading his Commiſſion, and finding it onely for fighting them in the Afedi- 
terranean , would not fall on them, though the Commanders Sollicited 
him, promiſed to anſwer it for him, &c. onely was willing to fight if the 
Spanjards begun ; but though the Eng/;þ provoked them to it, and affron- 
ted them all they could, yet the wary Spanjard was wiſer then to ingage, 
and ſo ſived che ſclves, at which 0/iver ſtormed nota litle, but Blake cared 
not much, the Admirall heereby crying qu rs with the Generall, 

Thus you ſee what great things a little blind zeale may doe. And indeed 
it is not {0 much to be admired at in him, he having had ſuch an en:haſraſti- 
call brat, as all know, that knew him well, nor can we wonder ſo much, 
if his head ſometimes run rou!d, who was fo continually wrapt up in 
ach 


ſuch whitlepooles of affaires; as he was perpetually plunged in : though 
to miſcarry in ſo great a concernment for the Proteſtant Intreſt, was a capitall 
* Grotins Crime in him above all others; who deſigning to pul down the Pope, * by 
de jure bringing downe Spaine, ſet up France to ruine the Protetants throughout 
bel, _— Chri:iendome, Thus Ladit in humanis divina potentia rebns ! 
nn Bur theſe three lived not long to goe on with theſe delignes, and in» 
luntztem deed it was well for the world they did not. Oliver went firſt, ac which 11a- 
implendi zarine, Was ſecretly glad, ſaying when the newes was brought him as he 
v4ricinid » was at play, there's then a fortunate foole gon, But this was but to trample 
ot ww upon a dead lion, whom he ſo ridiculouſly feared before, that kis greateſt 
non efſe Confidents made themſelves privacely merry therewith. Knowing how 
cauſam Uncivily for this, he put the King of England out of France; and the Duke 
bellji, of Yorke allſo notwithſtanding his ſervice, and the Cavalries acclamations 
of vive's to him, and curſes ot the Cardinal : Yea how after his death he fea. 
red his ſhaddow, for in the 7ſle of Feſant 59 at the interview of the two 
Kings and their Courts, where the marriage was made, and peace conclu- 
ded betwixt them, ( which 2fazarine had reſerved for his owne glory ) and 
the King of great Britaine being there received by Lewis de Haro at firit with 
the height of a Spaniſs complement in the depth of the mire, and treated 
after with all civility : yer the Cardinal, though courted by the Dake of Or- 
ord, durſt not ſpeake with him, for feare of LZockard that was preſent at 
the Treatie, But though the crafty Cardinal was no coward, yet thus feare. 
full, and timorouſly was he cautious for Him, whom I know be hated above 
all Mortals, and that Common-wealth above all people in the world , as 
I can many wayes make apparent, i it was of any importance to the 
publick. 

But to be briefe,0/ivers other two Conſorts followed after him quickly,and 
theſe three Conquerors, being cut of by death, who kept all Chriſtendome in 
aw whilſt chey lived, the world had a little quiet, till Fraxce got a horſeback 
apain in Flanders. 

But betwixt and that time was that great change in England by the won- 
derfull providence of God in the reitoration of his Majeſty, by which 
meanes the French got Dunkirk? agiin into their hands, and were therby ca- 
pacitated,the berter to carry on their worke againſt theſe Countries. Atwhich 
the French made themſelves merry, and ſome ſay abuſively, by having 
D ankirke drawn with a purſe hanging over it; The Engl \tormed, and 
ſome ſwore Oliver wonld have (old bis great noſe, rather then Dunkerke. Yea 
this ſtill Aicks on many of their Romachs , 1 remember at my laſt being in 
Enoland in 66, and ſeeing Clarenden Houſe ; and wondring a little why it was 
liruated ſo neer the roade, which made it both unfree, and moleſted with 
duſt; and critiſing upon ſome other things, the Oratory eſpecia!ly, that 
the Chancelor that was the eldeſt Son of the Church of E»2/2»d, ſhould 
make his Chappel,as a wag writ of F mana! Colleage's, lo awry: 7uſt North 
and South, yea verily : when I came above on the leads I was lopleaſed with 

the 
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the pleaſantnes of the proſpeRt, that T thoughe for that itmightcompare 
with any Houſe I had ſeen, knowing no place in England except above 
Greenwich , that I choughe comparable to ic, upon which the domeltick 
had the confidence, perceiving me a {tranger, to tell me I could nor 
thence ſee Dwunkirke ; for the Commonality had Chriſtened it, and made 
Dunkirke the Godfather, calling the Houſe after its name, But though I 
confeſs it was againſt the Common [ntreſt of Exrope, that it ſhould fall to 
the French againe ; yet whether it was againſt the Intrelt of the Kirg of 
Exgland, and that Kingdome, is not fo cleareto me, I will onely ſay this, 
that I know a perſon hath weighed chat ſo well, that I ſhall carry this chal- 
lenge for him, That if any Gentleman, Engl; or Frexch, pleaſes fairely to 
ſtate this Queſtion in hypotheſs, according to the circumſtances of thoſe 
times, let him take which lide thereof he pleaſes, and. uſe what weapons 
he will (and I think thats very faire) and he ſhall not want an Antagoniſt, that 
ſhall fight him fairely, whether he pleaſes to appeare in Roman ws or in 
his halte ſhirt made of his owne mothers language, upon the publick Thea- 
terof the World. And truly. his defigne is ſo honeſt, I dare be his Com. 
purgator, and- being a litle acquainted. with it, I ſhall tell you briefly : It 
is. to let men ſee, how hard it is ſometimes to diſceine on which ſide the 
erue intreſt of State lies, (there being ſo many circumſtances conſiderable, 
which often in the Scale of Policy, weigh heavier then that which by- 
ſtanders think the maine) and therby allſo to check the ſawcines of every 
ſhopkeeper, who like the litle Span; Dons, will be cenſuring Princes 
Counſels, and condemning Miniſters of State, though they are ignorant 
of the grounds of their Actions, and much more of that which is rue 
olicy, : 
F Having thus ſhewne the true State of Fraxce, and its continuall growing 
greatnes downe to the times of his preſent Majeſty, who hath not onely gor 
Dwnkirke, regained Lorraigne, conquered a great part of | Fland:rs from the 
Spaniſh but three Provinces allſo entirely fromthe States: Ie will clearely fol- 
low to be the Common Intreit of Zxyope to oppoſe France in their future pro- 
oreſs, except they meane to follow our fate, 

I had thought to have been larger heerein then I ſhall, inregard my 
paines is heereinin part prevented, by the Authour of Ia France Politique 
from page 470 to 525 , ortheend:; And having been fo longallready, I may 
happily hereafter, diſcourſe this more largely in another language. 1 ſhall 
therefore be brief in that which remaines, : 

' The Empire, though greatly concerned, (the French being not onely nigh 
them, but among them, and having -gort ſuch places of the Rhyne, capa- 
citated to pas ovcr all at their pleaſure) yet ſeeme. a lleepe, ai.d are therefore 
to be rouſed; andif no words will doe ir, yet let the alarmes of War raiſe 
them, and the ſtrength of their enimies make them combine, lelt fighting 
lingly , they be a'l foiled, I ſhall not ſtand co particularize , but ſurely 
the Dake of Newburthand Prince of Liege that have been moſt guilty inlet- 
ting 


have the firſt cauſe to repent, except they meane to ſell them to the Crowne 
of France: which yet may happily beat them downe in price, now they 
are ſo impoveriſhed by them, For though Glick belonging ro Newbarg 
be ſtrong, the Caſtle eſpecially (which was the Patterne to that of Antwerp) 
yet it is on dry ground, ealily approachable, and in a champaigne Country 
and not relieyable from a fiege. And if that ſmall City once be taken, all 
that pleaſant corne Country may cry our, 
Impizu hec tan Culta novalia miles habebit, 

Barbarus has ſegetes | 

And though Liege (or Layke) be great and populous, and the deſperateſt 
people in all times, that I know in ZE xrope 5 yet wana ft ſine viribus ira, the 
City harh ſuch hills — it, that it is neither ſtrong by its licuation , 
nor can hope of relief if they ſhould be diſtrefſed , except it be by a con- 
federacy from others; and it this (ingle City be loſt, all cheir Country will be 
ſo quickly. 

Yea not onely thoſe on this ſide the Rhine, but even all the reſt will 
quickly find, that if the wings of the Roman Eagle be clipt, and prove too 
ſhort ro ſhaddow her young Ones; they will ſoone become a prey to the 
power of France, and will be throwne out of their neſts as ſpurious, if th 
cannot ſtedfaſtly behold the riſing ſun, and will not receive their anal 
from his beames. 

Spaine is ſenſible enough of their concernments, knowing that not onely 
their Netherlands, but their Indies and 1taly lie at the ſtake : for if France 
be Maſter of all theſe Provinces, they will ſoone be ſo of the Zngies allſo , 
* andthe Datch fetch thence, the Spaniſh Gold for the French Crowne ; and the 
Lilies of France, be the Royall flower , in all their Gardens both in 7ralia and 
Sicilia. 

England, though now their Confederate, cannot but know what danger 
they are in for their Trade; which is che b-{t jewel in that Crowne, and 
the greateſt darling of that Kingdome, And therefore it is high tine ſurely, 
that the Soveraigne ſtraiten not his intereſt at home , by eſpovſing any 
particular party ; nor the fſubjeRts quarrel! about Ceremonies, when the 
ſubſtance of Relipion is ſo endavgered; that ſo they may timouſly looke 
abroad, before it be too lite and all be lot; and his Majeſty in due time 
retire from France, and make himſelt and ſucceſſors ( as is much Celired ) 
the Head of all the Proteſtant party in Exrepe. 

Denmark furely knows, that if the Empire fall they cannot ſtand : but 
mult loſe both their toll inthe Sownd, and what by Land the Frexch pleaſes, 

This Republick, of ail others is moſt immediately concerned, for he is 
blind that ſees nor, whitever ſome may flatter themſelves, that the French 
intend nothing les .hen reducing of us to their obedience. 

And when this is done, and they advance upwards in the Empire, what 
are Stratibnrg, Cilen, Aken, Breme, Hamburg, and the re!t of =_ Hanſe 

ents, 


ting the French have paſſage through, and quarter in their Countries; will 
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Fowner , and free Cities, but as ſo many morſels, eaſily eatenop and de- 
voured? 
Yea their conſtant friends and Allies may looke to themſelves. 
Sweden bow they will ſave their Biſhoprick, of Breme, Pomeren, and what 
les on this (ide the Baltick : and bow they will ſell cheir Copper, which is the 
Staple commodity of their owne Countrey. And in ſtead of the French 
Crownes, which is now their uſuall money amongſt them , when chat King» 
dorae hath no more neede of their ſervice ; they may carry their owne Cop- 
per coyne on their backs to pay a collation, or ladena horſe wheathey travel, 
ro-pay for 2 or 3 good nights lodging, 
Savoy knows he is at France's mercy, and therefore dances after their 
pipe, endeavouring to ſave himſelfe by his devorion, But they may remember 
the Lamb in the Fable, who when the Wolf above quarreld him , becauſe 
| he troubled the water, anſwered that could not be ſo, inregord it deſcend- 
ed to him, not from him; the Wolf then ſaid, he hid reviled him 6 months 
, before', to which the Lamb replying, he was not then borne. But thy Father 
| then did faith He, and that's cauſe enovgh for the ſons ſuffering, 
| For Switzerland, though their mount:ines and Poverty may ſecure per- 
haps their Countrey: yer what ſhall ſecure their liberty, which conliſts tn 
an equality amongſt them ? or what ſhl] ſecure the xeligion of the Fro- 
teſtan' Cantos? or the good pry whichthe Pepiſh have iong had , for their 
ſervice in the Wars of France? They muſt then be contenc with what they 
can get, or beturned to graze on their owne mountaines. 
And chus you ſee what neceſlity there i5that che French be kept within 
bounds : and conſequently. that the ballance of Exrepe, be both brovghr 
| and held in a greater equality. For intreſts changing continually with the 
revolution of times; and Kingdoms and Commonwealchs, Cities and pla- 
ces, having their youth [trength and old age, as well as par:icular perſons : 
If leſſer Powers combine' not together , they fingly become like-the ſmiller 
fiſhes, eaſily ſwa'lowed up and devoured by the greater, Thus the league 
between the Kino of Naples, Duk: of Afilluin and Florence A. D. 1480. 1h. r. 
ſecured Jraly agaiiſt the power of the YVencrians , and the Confederacy of the 
Italians at Venice in $5 , preſerved them from being all ruind by the French 
wnder Char/es the $ , who had in a ſmall me conquered ſeverall, and gor 
the Kinggome of Naples he came for: 2s that wile Hillorian Guicciardine Lib. 2. 
ſhews, 1n his excellent Fiſterie of the Wars of /ratie. 
Nor let any thinke to obſtruRt my paſſage with ſiyivg, :hat wars tobring 
de\pne'the growing greatnes of others are unlaw{ull, 
For chovgh very many both Lawiers and Hiſtorians are of the opinion pe jure 
they are, as may be feene in Gentilis, and ſome Divines allſo, yea the whole bell: 1, 1. 
Colledge of Sorb+» gave their determination for this, and the Learned Bacon * © 14: 
ſiies plainely that the controry opinion is not to be received, and many (or ſermy 
other moderne 4 uthors concur heerein, belides the many Precedents of #1ctis) 
I States that have made preyentive Wars, as the Lacedemoniars againſt the 19, 
| ay Athenians 


UMI 


'Arhinians of old; and many- eſpecially of later times, and the guns 
rotine's 


De inre For it are not contemptible : yer notwithſtanding I am rather of 
zl; & Opinion, that neither our owne feares-and jealoulies, nor the growing. 
p2c, 1. 2, Preatnes of others, are ſufficient cauſes of warring againſt them, 
C1, $.17: But indeed neither of theſe is the cauſe we plead , but the following, 
th; 232.5. which we will maintaine jure gentizrm or by the law of Nations. tobe juſtand- 
F uicable, 
by 1. Let any Kingdome or Common-wealth grow-as great, as they can- 
by Gods bleſfling,; yet fo long as they keep themſelves, within the bounds. 
of juſtice and equity with others ; there 1s no juſt cauſe of breaking downe 
their power by War, For jealoulie that we may thereby ſuffer, isno ſuffi. 
cient ground for us to fight them. It being withpublick as wel as private 
ſafety , as Phyſitians fay it is with” our health , tolſerably well, but never 
abſolute and perfet, And therefore againſt fuch force as we may feare, we 
maſt traſt the Providence of God, and uſe lawfull meanes cautiouſly to 
preventdangers; our Saviour having taught all Chriſtians to uſe the wiſdowe 
of the Serpent with the innocencie of the dave, and curſed be they that ſeperates, 
what Chriſt hath joyned together, 

2, When Neighbor Nations ſee the growing power of any, whence 
they have juſt cauſe of jealoulie : they ovght to combine together, that ſo 
they may prevent the dangers they feare. And if any of the Confederates 
be unjuſtly invaded, they have all a juſt cauſe of War againſt the Agreſſor, 

Gutccizry- AS the Italians being jealous of the Yenetians Power, leagued themſelves for 
dine's theirowne defence , ſo that _ the Republick of Venice was too ſtrong 
= Fe for any of them ſingly, papain r too weake for them all, was kept with - 
+. 1+ inbounds, and they thereby wiſely ſecured themſelves. 

3, When any Potentate that is ſtronger then his Neighbors appreſſes 
any of them, the reſt ought to Confederate, and if his cauſe be juſt come - 
pell him to accept of duefatisfation, and if he will not, his cauſe then 
becoming unjuſt, and much more if it was ſo originally, to make War 
againſt him. As the Jtalians did againſtthe French,when they under Charks 
the $ were invaded. Andthe Triple Alliance of late, when the ſame nation 
had taken the County of Bargundie, commonly called the French Comte; and . 
invaded Flanders, both which belong to the Crowne of Spaine, Thus our 
Neighbors allfo ſhould now allie with us, in point of honeſt intreſt ;_ that ſo we 
may reduce Fraxce to keepe within bounds , lelt we ſhould all. be ruind by 


m. ; | 

I ſhall maketheſe things plaine by familiar example. The hallancing 

of Nations is like to that of boats: they that by an even poize , might all . 
fit ſafe in a boate on a rough Sea, by the riſing up of ſome are all in danger 
to be drowned. In ſuch caſe therefore the company perceiving, a quarrel 
likely to ariſe amonglit ſome of them , mult either agree before hand to 
keepe them quiet ; or if the conteſt come ſuddenly , afterwards reſolve (0- 
gether, to compel thoſe that are injurious, to keepe their place; and if 
they 


y will not, throw them over-board. And this ballanciog of powers, 1 
-w/ defend by the Fundamentall Law of Nature —_—_—_ and from 
the Law of Nations, as well as from the Word 0 , ard backthe ſame by 
many approved examples, if any one hath a mind to conteſt with me in, 

Lets ſee a litle how, and by whow, ſtronger powers mult be ballanced, and 
I ſhall give a releaſe to your patience, 

1, By the Confederacy of weaker Nations that are their Neighbors, and 
are in danger thereby of being overcome, as we have allready ſhewne.”* 

2. Oc by a Neutrall Nation that reſerve themſelves free, to league with 
the weaker, when they ſee them injured by the: ſtronger powers. And this 


was the Ancient policy of England, lince France and Spaine became the two Memoires 
preat billances in Exrope. ich (as I have ſaid) begun to be ſo under Charles 4e K yg 


the 5, and Frances the firſt, whom Henry the 8: of England lil kepteven, as 4 


the many Hiſtories of thoſe times ſhew, as well as other writers of State a;;m,ires 
affaires, engraving this motto upon his Gold, Ci adhere, preeff, Fromthis de du 
maxim of State 9. Elizabeth, allſo bis Daughter, firſt afliſted Heyy the 4, Plefor. 
which Moray ſtrongly pleaded to zal/ingham; and after when Fraxce was - A 
growne great, aſliſted thefe Provinces, leſt they ſhould fall ito the hands of £11; - 6 
France , as we have before fſhewne out of the beſt Hiſtoriansof thoſe times, c.4. p.14. 
Thuanu and Cambden,-the latter whereof after his declaring this reaſon of Ambeſſa- 
State in the place formentioned A, 1575 , afterwards ſhews how this noble 4** 4 
Heroine ſate as the honourable Arbitratrix, (holding the ballance in her 


Annales 


hands) berween Spaine, France, andtheſe Low Countries. 1. p.180, 
Sect. 13. The Concluſion of the whole Diſcourſe, Elix. 


A.1577+- 


Have nowdone, and it is high time, having been much larger then T in- 

rendedat firſt , allrhough nor fo large by far, as I fonnd, being once entred 
vpon the Argument, I might be. And yet, I hope, it will not be tedious to 
the Reader, Inregard of the novelty of the matter, which though daily dif- 
courſt of by many , yet never writ of by any. Andin regard of the uſ-fulnes 
thereof. For though old men are apt to dote upon the brats of their brain, 
as well as their body : Yet, if I be notdeceived, this Diſcourſe, may through 
Gods bleſling, prove inſtrumenrall in begetting a berter underſtanding between 
both Nations, (for which end | have publiſhed it in both Languages) by ſhew- 
ing them their concernments, it being the Chariot of Intreſt which all Princes - 
and States 7eha-like furiouſly drive , and allſo ferve to cleare up ſome State 
Corrroverlies, that are not ealily diſcerned by vulgar eyes, to diſcover the - 
former and preſent ſtate of affaires amongſt us, and moſt parts of Exyope, and 
give a arplbet through this intricate, darke, and cloudy War, with what - 


hopes we may have coneerning its iſſue : And be fides theſe things, 1 thinke 
the clearnes of ſtile, which I have ufed to deliver my mindein, may make ir 
= -- van to ſome, who are apt to mind the ſwadling cloths more iben the - 
Chitd, 


Q.2 I krow / 


Cardinal 
Oſſat pars, , 


- . Lknpw mediation betulixtmnen in þaſfioty 43 "a very thihkles office; 'anll that 
Y 479 L have uſed, will -hoth pleaſe: and'diſpleaſe many ſorts of men on all 
Tides; bur yer waen mens paſſigns arc allayed, I doc not-doubr but they will thinke 
better of the honeſt deſignes of the Author, And yet I have endeavoured. to give 
-@as lirtle offence as I could poſſibly to any ; but If any notwithſtanding count me 
their enimic, becauſe I re{l them the trurh, I cannot telpe it : for I never acooun- 
red them worthy to write, that are by aſt with feare, or tavour and fiattery. Yea, I 
perſwade my ſelfe, thag there is not any iffgenuous man, or brave Gentleman even 
of rhe French Nation, whoſe defignes I cheitiy oppoſe ; but they w.ll acknowledge 
it lawfull for an enimic, to fight them with a pen as well asa pike, and-thatI am a 
very civil Adverſary, having both fairely fought them, and'with their owne wea- 
pons, having made uſe of their Authors, and not ours, throughout my diſcourſe. 
I ſhall nor now throw downe the gantlet and make a challenge, yer if any under- 
take to refure me concerning the intreſt of theſe Countries, which I thinke wor- 
thy anſwering, 1-ſhall not faile todoe it. As for my Conjefures, I both account and 
call them probable,and therfore being not poſitive and dogmaticall in them,lI leave 
them with their Reaſons to the Reader to judge. But it ſome paſſionate perſon 
thinks with railing at the French, Engli/p, or the Author hereot, and carping at 
ſome particulars to refute me 3 I ſhall rell them betore hand I was never, bred, to 
give any one il language, and ſhall onely anſwer them with filence and contempt. 
- Or if any well m:aning ſcholler that hath read perhaps honeſt Keckermans, or ſome 
otaecrs learned Syſtema Politicum 3 I ſhall onely ſmile in my ſleeve, having all- 
wayes accounted Booke policy alone, mere pedantry, and allthough no man va» 
lew's learning more then my ſelfe, yet he malt know men as well as bookes, and 
the world well, that will write of theſe things. Yet if any will bring Rea{onsof 
State, and clearely delivered, as I thinke I have done, and fairely ventilate my 
- Opinion, I ſhall promiſ: him as faire an Anſwergfor truth never feared a faire tryall. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


T is neceſſary that I tell you, this worke bath been long in the birth, Thad drawne up 
© y thoughts on this ſubje& the laſt yeare, and ſent my Papers into Holland to-print 
but my honeſt friends unacquainied with the CArtifice of Governement, to nouriſh hopes 
in the greateſt dangers ( Hope being the miſcrable mans God, as well a5 the preſumptu- 
ous mans Devil) ſent me werd, of nothing but peace, yet kept my Papers through curi- 
ofity, till ] was forced to ſend my ſervant for them. And bating got them, and con- 
trafted with a Printer bere, He was called out for a Soldjer, and goz be muſt, and theres 
fore the worke muſt land. In the meane tame two ſorts of Papers came to mine bands, 
The Appeale 3' whicb, though bis defigne, in reference toEngland, be different from 
mine, yet in reference t» France, bezng much the ſame, I let pas for the preſent 5 and 
the Chancelor of Englanils ſpeech, with bis Def:nda eſt Carthago, which whilſt my 
Printer after his returne home is printing off this, I examined, according t9 the Rules of 
Chriſtian Chariry, Common Equity,-- and State Policy ; but that berng too large, 1 
reſerve ut for an Appendix. In the meane time, though it be late before this comes forth 
( the Moncth of April 73. ) get I bope better late then never 5 and though no Printer 
will undertake 3t, becauſe it is Paradoxical to the common epininn of Peace, yet 1 have 
put it into the publick Treaſury for good, at my ewne charge in both Languages; and 
though it coft ms 1001, and none conſider me, or to uſe Solomans gireſe Remember 
that poore man ,in any kind, not ſo much as to enquire after him, ur returne him 


thanks ; yet it ſhall not repent me for the good of both Nations, fur which 1 intend «t, 
and to whom 1 wiſh a happy peace, and all proſperity. 


FINIS. 


